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ABSTRACT 

This publica^^ion is the complete report of A Study of 
the Comprehensive High School in Massachusetts. The study^ which 
began in 1969^ had four phases. Phase 1 was a wide-^ranging survey of 
251 Massachusetts public high schools. Phase 2 was a more intensive 
study of 33 representative schools, in which consultants gathered 
information on the attitudes and perceptions of school personnel, 
students, and parents. Phase 3 consisted of a series of regional 
conferences, which were held to present and discuss 10 position 
papers on current ideas and practices for school improvements. Phase 
4 involved the preparation of tentative recommendations and the 
dissemination of the recommendations to professional groups and 
individuals concerned with secondary education in Massachusetts. This 
report presents the study recommendations, as well as the significant 
findings of the study, and the opinions expressed by staff members, 
students, and parents about their high schools. In addition, the 
report also contains the various questionnaires used in the study, 
the 10 position papers presentei at the regional conferences, and 
o*her pertinent information about thr^ study and its methodology. 
(Author/JG) 
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FOREWORD 



In its first y<»ars the Council is undertaking examinations of 
the major systems of public education in the Commonwealth - voca- 
tional education, adult education, education of the handicapped »nd 
deprived and others. The Council now presents an extensive and 
intensive analysis of the state's system of comprehensive high 
schools. Following consultations across the country, the Council 
engaged the services of Dr. Lloyd S. Michael as Director of the 
Study. Dr. Michael is Professor of Education at Northwestern Uni- 
versity and was for twenty years Superintendent of Evanston Town- 
ship High school, Evanston, Illinois, consistently rated as one of 
the half dozen finest high schools in America. As ^^e Study was 
planned, the Massachusetts Association of Secondary School Princi- 
pals entered into special cooperation which has resulted in the 
participation of all elements in high schools, in the careful review 
of the recommendations by the policies and executive committees and 
in a commitment by the Association to work toward, the implementation 
of the recommendations. 

AS the Study was planned all agreed to direct the Study 
towards defining programs and standards and making recommendations 
which would be applicable and hopeful of response by all of the 
high schools - not Just those in a few of the most P^o^-^^^^' 
affluent communities. Dr. Michael has accomplished this aim so 
well that implementation of most of the recommendations in the 
spirit in which they are made will assure excellent schools in the 
1980' s responsive to the yet unknown needs of that time. 

The Council is grateful to the hundreds of school and univer- 
sity people, government servants and laymen who have contributed 
their time and talent to the Study. The members express ^heir ap- 
preciation to the New England School Development Council for housing 
and servicing the Study and sharing with us the Study's Assistant 
Director . 

The Council presents this extensive and significant report 
to the people of Massachusetts and their political and educational 
leaders School systems singly and collectively, the education 
boards and the Secretary for Educational Affairs have a long, hard 
agenda and effort before them to assure good education to all of 
our youth and the happiness and wealth which well educated youth 
will assure in return. 

William C. Gaige 
Director of Research 
Massachusetts Advisory Council 

on Educat ion 
April 1971 
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The Massachusetts Secondary School Principals Association 
was most willing to cooperate in the MACF, Study of the Compre- 
hensive High School in Massachusetts. At a joint meeting in 
April 1969 the Executive Board and the Educational Policies Com- 
mittee of MSSPA voted unanimously to participate m this Study. 
During the course of the Study, repT<»sontat i vo groups of MSSPA 
members met with Study staff members, and individual principals 
and members of their staffs cooperated in completing questionnaires 
and in interviews. 

The Study re-establishes the* importance of the comprehensi v<' 
high school as the type of institution that can, in Dr. L. S. 
Michael»s words, ''meet the education^il , vocational, and avocational 
needs of all yoUth in coramunity effectively and economically 

Although the Massachusetts Secondary School Principals Associ 
ation supports ^t least ninety percent of the recommendations in- 
cluded m the R(>port and cooperatea in the Study as an Association, 
MSSPA does not necessarily concur m *^very recommendation madr by 
the Study staff. 

Th(* Report should be read by everyone m Massac bus 't t s 
interested m the progress of secondary education in the Common- 
wealth, it should be studied and discussed by ail roemlHrs of every 
board responsible for developing policies for secondary education 
as well as by all persons professionally involved in secondary 
education in Massachusetts* 



F^-r tram H, Hoi land 
!,xecuti ve St^cre tary-Treasuror 
Massachusetts S(*condary School 
Pr inc ipal s Assoc i at i on 



INT'?fX3nCTIf>N 



Th>s is the Summary Report of the rccocutendat ions made in A 
«;tudy o^thP Comprehensive High School in Massachusetts, which was 
authorized in July 1069 by the Massachusetts Advisory Council on 
Education. The purpose of the Study was to help the public high 
schools of the ComiEonwealth achieve excellence for their wioeiy 
diversified student populations. 

The Study was organized into four phases. The first was a 
survey of the status of 251 of the 305 public high schools, in- 
cludimj regular, reaiona., vocational-technical and trade, and 
reaional vocational-technical high schools. This survey included 
a questionnaire which collected data in 11 categories: general 
information, institutional objectives and philosophy, subject 
areas staff and admnistration , guidance services, student with- 
drawals and educational and vocational intentions, student acti- 
vities program, educational nedia services, conmiunity-schoo. re- 
lations, school nh>sical facilities, and financial resources. 

The second phase was a study of 33 representative high schools 
b-. two or nore consultants, who conferred with school personnel 
concerning ma.or problems, needs and barriers to change and iB- 
Provement; witn staff members on their attitud-s and perceptions 
of the wav- th.. schools might be improved; and with students on 
t^Pir attitudes and aspirations and on their perceptions of school 
exneriences. Information was also obtained from parents concern- 
ing their eH;.ectat ions for theif children and their "^isfaction. 
and dissatisfactions with the programs of their schools. Reports 
frora 33 alternate schools were studied as a part of tne survey. 

The third phase consisted of a series of regional conferences 
to present position papers on current ideas and practices for 
school improvements and to discusi* these papers with school com- 
r.ittee members, superintendents, principals, teachers and parents. 

The fourth phase was the preparation of tentative reconnnenda- 
tions and their dissemination for reactions and comments to various 
professional individuals and groups concerned with secondary educa- 
tion in the Commonwealth. 

The complete report of A Study of the Comprehensive High 
School in Massachusetts contains the recomnendat ions in this Summary 
P.port: the significant findings of the Study; ^I^^TTthlir hiah 
administrators, teachers, students, and parent, had about their high 
srhool- and the needed directions for change and improvement. The 
full report also contains the 10 position papers, copies of ^^^^ 
several questionnaire, used in the Study, and other pertinpnt infor- 
ma t ion . 
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SPc^ndary School Principals A^sociatiof, a-d was on.tu' t.^'i i ?> 
collaboratio^j with the As^or i at icrj . In April ; <^ t--f".r. tL ^-^1% 
was initiatt'd, t ho fLxpcutiv^- Po^^ril aj.d • Uu^ .^t ir.n '^<>lir:.s ."03-* 
laittpc of thp Association^ un.-\rM-ous ly ^^ndorsil t n^-i-* '^v^ ^ ^it^:-, 
of thr comprphpnsi vi- hi^h nrhooi ami ,ip'.rovo j t^.'<r : ar • i."- i ■ .it ; * r " 
and coop**rat ion . * 

Fho Association's c^.''-,*'^ r a t ^ . an i i - v ' I t rri-u;? ^uT 

Study werp most «>nv-ou r a ji n j ^^nJ valunM^-. In a t 1 1 T ; , t T^'a-h^t 
Advisory Committee, consisting of rr^prrs.^-.t at i v*-; fr-^rr t>.- V^ssa- 
chusetti; iPachprs Associatx.T and th!. s sac r 1- r a t ; of 

Teachers, was likpwis^' h.^l-fu; a-: t .-^r-xv.^ of -t . va f i 1^ 1 - 

of t Study . 

As dir.'Ctor of thp ^^tuviy, I was A^)y ass.s'.-! .1. s.h:, 
-uilivan, Jr,, Director of fi^-Id i>r v i r s , fn.jiand ^--nool :N'V»-i 

ooffii^nt Council, which or^jan izat ion sr^rv*>d as xr..- c»-r-t\^f j .r t 
activitios of t^f> Stu^iy. Dr. CharU-s .V. ^^anfnrd, Pr.V.-.s.vr ^ .ia 

ation and D^an of Adnis^ions a::d '-!.'/-ra^. ;jx..-r x tu **n;/,'r^it^ 
Illinois, sprvpd as ay valued c '>:->u 1 1 arvr7""^Th. j .-nsult.ints 

wno yaw> mvaluabi*' h.^ 1 ar,. list..: in tMs r*-.-,. t : a. .< ara tr..- 
C'jiii*. i t r t'por t . 

I wif>h to ackn-o^A'li-u witL _;r»^at a.\.i i at i ^-r. r f :v ^ i - • ar.- 
^ a iargp pprcf-ntaQP nf tr*> faculty ;t.» r/t.^.^r j:; th.^ h:;h s.-.od*. 
*ro xpspondod to thv- fact*: mam^ <;u*.^t lonnair.'. I af- a^ - 
oratt^fui to th^ n:any *d^ra:ors. rar**nts, r^nd s'u^r;-^ ^ a ; :*^d t-. 
^taff ir. the scr..>c;ls s^-l*'Cti'(i r-r r f j.^.^tr s-.jrv.-y. 

Th.- Stuly -^onr;.-!.., c . ; r ; J r .^'^ pr r,..'.,,r.a. * at-r^. 
a.-^ i lay U-adpr s in ♦ ducat i^n, :r^>v. d r^'-t h*d.>'u- ajvi^.vf.| 
^^aff and m r.-.^rtin^ t-) th,- f\^. iir, r an>v -.r/'at..^ r r^:/ f at 1 
7:..- Division of '^Ps-arch ar.d .>*'v»- : r • r., r * ;r. rr.* : .-^/ir t ^.-r.^ -t J.:u^ 
ration .Tad^- a/a:labl*' ir.f rr^* w = n fr--. .jit^ tan-^-.-. tra* -^tt.^r- 

wis^' would havp r^-on diffirult * r> rrli«*.-* -* 1 * ^ 1 r t^-.^ mi f.. 

irci-s ava;la^dJ'. '-pf-cinl tha-.K-. ar.. iii. . Wii:;^^ ^. '^ai,|», 
Ti^^'Ctor of r^^^starch for thf >'a s ^a^d^u ! t ^ : r 'v.-,.: . ] 

^.i-ior., for l.is part ir5 ra* I'-: w ali a<; * ^ - - 'tud-, ci'. ♦/? * 



» xr.d iiT'.CP for thi- divpr*;.^ stt^J.r.t S-,..^-. t.^at r 1 a t ♦ * t , . tL,- 
putdic hi'^h srhools m th*- ^^^-.r-ir wca ] t ; . It i< h: r ^ nv:rt/.-, !h, 
t-- mt-et thf ^.'durat lor. a I n*-.'J'. r;f tb«s,. var j j. tr..? 

s'-'.ols mu<;t ♦-xp^.r ir^-ot with nrw .d^-a^ anc! n.a).*' tasi^ alt»>':.viri'. 
ir. th^'ir conv.^nt ion a 1 starclarris and pr t s . . . .-l /r- 1 v,^ 

h.d scl-ool of tor^^irrtjw, if i* tr. > - ^ r . d . \ :.-*t»f ar, ! ; ■ 

it-w obj»'Ctiv.-, H'.r.- r.r f.-c' : w Iv . rus* .ii r ? . i :r :i..*-.v ^.i.^ r r • - -^^ 
'ol of t-^ da*. . IK* ^ a »• - ir • «* r ' ' ^ 



funrtjons, I ts (-viri i< uiurr, 1 1 ^. or J^^T^i z at ion for instruct ion , i ts 
^taffxn-} f>^tt*rn, i t <i facilxti^'s for teaching and learning, its 
f ir,,'\r,c lu^}- rust und^'r JO ba^ic chanqp*;. There D.ust bo a r^-coQnition 
t>^at t'-. BiCbit-vo excpll^nrv thrru-^hf divri«;ity schools must mak^» 
iiraninAt iv*^ us.- of all XUi r i^s^^.urc<^<^ - tim^ spar.», program, 
poop 1 , anvi r'-^-n* y . 

Ih*> r%',:onn:»^ndat ions m th.is report arc (ifsignrd for the 
r<>n;>M^ ♦ psi v*^ itnpr v^.vonH^n t of the tot?i educational <?xperience 
f-r'aii hijh sc^^ool vo*,t^. It our hopr that t r ecomcrnda 1 1 ons 
will bi' jnpl*'n>..'nt<^d >> ai i tho^,. conc<>fnt'd with inr.pi oving 
.ttialilv s*-cor'. iai V .'viucation xr Ma s ?^ac hus v ^ t s . 



Lioyti Michael 



Chapter 1 



^=T?ocFDUReS iniLIZED IN THE STUDY AND 
GENERAL INFORMATION 



Procedures Utilized in the Study 

In carrying out the purposes of the. Study, the Director and his 
staff have, following consultation with educational leaders and groups in 
Massachusetts: (1) gathered, organized, and interpreted pertinent data; 
(2) enlisted ideas and professional judgments relative to the direction 
of change and of promising practices; (3) organized regional conferences 
and presented promising innovative practices and research studies concerned 
with the improvement of high school education; (4) prepared tentative 
recommendations aimed at the improvement .of secondary education and obtain- 
ed react icHis to theBk from several major committees in M^t^sachusetts ; and 
(5) prepared and submitted a final report to the Advisory Council, 

The Study was organized around four phases as follows: 

!• A survey of the present status of the high schools in 
Massachusetts. This phase of the Study was primarily 
concerned_wi th the gathering and interpreting of data 
about the high schools as they now function though 
attention was given to changes the schools considered 
important • 

A. A search was made for all pertinent reports, research 
studies, and other factual material available from the 
New England Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, the State Department of Education, and others, 

B. An analysis was made of relevant national and regional 
studies to obtain data concerned with education in high 
schools, including Massachusetts. 

C. A questionnaire was prepared to collect from all high 
schools the most recent data and information available 
to determine: (1) the comprehensiveness of the program 
and services; (2) blocks to change and improvement; (3) 
readinf s to effect change; (4) the areas in which 
change was most needed; and (5) changes and innovations 
already made that seem to have effected improvement in 
the school. The Study staff prepared the questionnaire, 
several individuals and groups, including the Study 
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Committee, suggested modifications, and all principals 
were asked to see that it was completed. Particular 
attention was given in other phases of this Study to 
relations with students and parents. 

1. Data were collected in these categories: 
General Inf ormat ion 

Institutional Objectives and Philosophy 
Subject Areas 
Guidance Services 

Student Withdrawals and Educational and 

Occupational Intent ions 
School Staff and Administration 
Student Activities Program 
Educational Media Services - Library and 

Audio-Visual 
School Physical Facilities 
School-Community Relations 
Financial Resources 

2* The critical factors were emphasized in the types of 
information requested. They were: (1) the degree of 
comprehensiveness of the program and services, and 
(2) the efforts aimed at change and innovation. 
- 4^1uded 5n each section o f the questionnaire we^ 
spaces where the respondents were asked to indicate 
changes and innovative practices introduced within 
the past five years and those planned for implemen- 
tation during the next five years. 

3. Local school studies and research projects that might 
be valuable to the findings of the Study wer'e 
requested and analyzed. 

II, A study was Txade of 33 representative high schools to check 
the accuracy of the interpretations by the consultants of 
the data obtained from the initial school questionnaire a«d 
to add factual information and opinions that were not 
obtained from the school questionnaire. 
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A, Bases for selecting the 33 schools. 

1, The general provisions for selecting the schools were 
as follows: 

(a) The purpose was to select a sample as nearly 
representative of the public high schools in 
Massachusetts as possible. 

(b) Thirty-three was chosen as a feasible number 
for field visits. 

(c) One innercity high school in Boston was chosen 
on the basis of descriptive inf orma-tion. Others 
were selected by a procedure of randomization 
from representative groups. 

(d) The criteria for grouping school"^ were the 
following: (1) geographic distribution; (2> 
type of s.chool-- regular , regional, vocational- 
technical and trade, and regional vocational- 
technical; (3) grade organization— 7-12 , 9-12, 
and 10-12; (4) size of school — three categories; 
^nd (5) expenditure per pupil for current 
operating costs --three categories. 

2. The Sampling procedure was as follows: 

(a) Schools were classified by type; geographic 
locat ion--city and county; grade organization; 
size: (1) small--under 800 pupils, (2) medium-- 
800-1,399 and (3) large--over 1,400; and 
expenditure per pupil: (1) low third of each 
type, (2) middle third of each type, and (3) 
high third of P'\ch type. 

(b) The schools were arranged into three size groups 
within each of the expenditure groups for each 
of the four types of schools according to grade 

, organization. 

(c) Quotas to be chosen were assigned on the basis 
of proportional numbers of schools in the 
respective grouns. 

(d) Schools were picked from the groups by use of 
a table of random numbers. 

(e) Two arbitrary conditions were established: (1) 
one innercity high school in Boston was choien 
from descriptive information, (2) a minimum of 
one school was selected from each county, 

A 
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3. The willingness of the 33 schools to cooperate in 
this phase of the Study was, of course, essential* 

Information and opinions wore obtained regarding the following 
items : 

1. Administrator comments concerning major problems, issues, 
and needs of the high school were obtained from question- 
naires and interviews. 

2. Teacher attitudes and perceptions of their role in the 
school and how the school might be improved were obtained 
from questionnaires and interviews. 

3. Student attitudes and aspirations about themselves, and 
perceptions about their school experiences and the need 
for change and improvements which they believed would be 
of help :o them were obtained from questionnaires and 
interviews. 

4. Parent expectations for their children and their satisfac- 
tion and dissatisfaction with the program of the school 

in meeting these expectations were obtained from question- 
naires . 

The students and the parents who were asked to complete 
the questionnaires, which were different and designed 
specifically for the two groups, were selected on a 
sampling basis and in such a way that parents and stu- 
dents from the same family did not participate. 

5. Significant political, social and economic factors in 
the community which affected an understanding and support 
of the school were obtained from interviews with admin- 
istrators and teachers and, to some extent, from question- 
naires from them. 

C. Bach of the selected high schools was visited by at least two 
members of the staff and consultants. Typical schedules 
followed by the staff and consultants follow: 

Consultant 1 

8:00 a. m. Review schedule for the day with the Principal 
8:15 a. m. Conference with a Home Fxonomics teacher (The 

subject areas represented by the teachers inter- 
viewed were* varied so that a distribution of 
teachers was obtained from all departments in 
approximate proportion to the total number of 
teachers in the various departments in the 33 
schools . ) 
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8 


t45 


d • in • 


Conference 


with 


a Business Education teacher. 


9 


:15 


a • m • 


Conference? 


with 


an Art teacher. 


Q 


i45 


a • ni • 


Conference 


with 


the guidance counselors. 


10 


:45 


a • in • 


Conference 


with 


10 students (potential dropouts, 








dissidents 






11 


: 15 


a • ni • 


Conference 


with 


10 students (Leaders. ) 


11 


:45 


a • m • 


Lunch • 






12 


:15 


p •ni • 


Examination of physical facilities. 


1 


:15 


p • ni • 


Conference 


with 


the Head Custodian. 


1 


:45 


p •ni« 


Conference 


wi th 


the Head of Cafeteria. 


2 


:15 


p* ni« 


Conference 


with 


the Department Heads • 


Consultant 


2 






8:00 


a • ni • 


Review schedule 


for the day with the Principal. 


8 


:15 


a«xn* 


Conference 


with 


the Superintendent of Schools • 


9 


:15 


a •ni • 


Conference 


with 


the High School Principal. 


10 


:15 


a • in* 


Conference 


with 


a Science teacher. 


10 


:45 


a •ffl • 


Conference 


with 


a Foreign Languages teacher. 


11 


:15 


a.m. 


Conference 


with 


a Mathematics teacher. 


11 


:45 


a .Di • 


Lunch • 






12 


:15 


p • in • 


Conference 


with 


the Head of Educational Media 








Services . 






1 


:15 


p • m • 


Observation of 


innovations and problem areas. 




:15 


p • in • 


Conference 


with 


Department Heads. 



Too much cannot be said about the high degree of cooperation 
afforded the consultants in their visits to these schools. 



III. All high schools in the State were invited to consider in 
conferences new ideas , promising innovative practices and 
research studies concerned with the improvement of high 
school education with particular attention to their appli- 
cability in Massachusetts. 

A. A series of five regional conferences were held in various 
sections of the State. Invited to participate in these 
conferences were the high school principal, the superin- 
tendent or his representat ivo J a teacher, a parent or 
other layman , and a school committee member . 

B. At each conferenc<^ consultants presented two position 
papers on essential phases of school improvement.* 
The program included the use of reactors and panels 
from the high schools represented at the conference. 



*The 10 papers will be found in Chapter 6. 

18 
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IV. The Study report was prepared and the recommendations 

contained therein are being disseminated and consid».red fgr 
implementation . 

A. The staff prepared tentative recommendations for the, 
improvement of the high schools of Massachusetts, 
together with necessary supporting data from Phases I, 
II and III. 

B. The tentative recommendations and necessary supporting 
data were presented to the Study Committee, the Education 
Conference Board, the Teacher Advisory Committee and 
other individuals in Massachusetts and elsewhere for 
comments and reactions . 

C. The Director of the Study and the staff for the Study 
prepared the final report. 

D. The final report has been presented to the Study Committee 
and to the Advisory Council on Education and plans re- 
viewed for its implementation. 

General Information 

Table 1 indicates that 251 or 82.3 percent of the 305 public high 
schools returned the initial school questionnaire. 



Table 1 

DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOLS RETURNING INITIAL SCHOOL QUESTIONNAIRE 



Type of School Number of Schools * 



Regular High School 

Regional High School 

Vocational -Technical 
& Trade 

Regional Vocational- 
Technical 

Total 



( 



204 
42 

50 

9 

305 



Number & Percent 
Returning Questionnaire ** 
No. % ^ 



177 
39 

26 

9 

251 



86.7 
92.8 

52.0 

100.0 
82.3 



*As of October 1, 1969 
♦♦as of June 15, 1970 



13 
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Table 2 shows the number of parents, principals, superintendents, 
teachers, and students in the 33 representative schools who were given and 
who returned the questionnaire. Five different questionnaires were given, 
one for each group, i.e. parents, principals, superintendents, teachers, 
and students. The questionnaires were given to all of the principal?*, 
superintendents, and teachers and to 10 percent samples of the parents and 
students. As Table 2 indicates, the questionnaires were returned by 1106 
or 37.2 percent of the parents, by 33 or 100.0 percent of the principals, 
by 27 or 81,8 percent of the superintendents, by 1821 or 77.1 percent of the 
teachers, and by 2748 or 92.4 percent of the students. 

Table 2 

/ 

NUMBER OK PARENTS, PRINCIPALS, SUPERINTENDENTS, TEACHERS AND STUDENTS 
IN 33 REPRESENTATIVE SCHOOLS RETURNING QUESTIONNAIRES 



Number Given Number Returning Percent Returning 

Quest ionnai re Ques t i onna i re Questionnaire 



Parents 


2972 


1106 


37.2 


Principals 


33 


33 


100.0 


Super i ntendenCs 


33 


27 


81.8 


Teachers 


2362 


1821 


77.1 


Students 


2972 


2748 


92.4 



In considering education at the high school level in Massachusetts 
it is important to note that most of the students are currently enrolled in 
regular aaid regional high schools and relatively few in vocational-technical 
and trade and regional vocational-technical high schools. As Table 3 
indicates, 235,404 students, or 94.3 percent of the total of 249,724 in the 
251 schools were enrolled in 177 regular and 39 regional high schools. The 
remainder, a total of 14,320 students, or 5.7 percent were in 26 vocational- 
technical and trade schools and in nine regional vocational-technical schools 

Data reported by the Division of Research and Development, 
Massachusetts Department of Education, indicate there were a total of 319,181 
students enrolled in grades 9-12 and postgraduate on October 1, 1969.* In 
this Study, grade 9 was not includod in enrollment and other data unless it 
was a part of the high school which submitted the roport. 



♦ Facts About Education in Massachusetts , Division of Research and Development 
Massachusetts Department of Edi^c^tion, February, 1970, 
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Tabic 3 

EWROLLMENT IN 251 PUBLIC SCHOOLS RETURNING INITIAL QUESTIONNAIRE* 
Grades 9-12, Special and Postgraduate 



Type of School Number of Schools Enrollment 



Regular 


177 






204, 


492 


Regional 


39 






30, 


912 


Vocational-Technical and Trade 


26 






9. 


621 


Regional Vocational-Technical 


9 






4, 


699 


Total 


251 






249, 


724 


♦as of October 1, 1969 












The number of graduates in 
in Table 4. 


1969 from 


the 


251 schools is 


reported 


Table 4 










NUMBFP OF GRADUATES IN 
BY SEX AND 

— — — * — ■ — 


1969 FROM 
TYPE OF 


251 HIGH SCHOOLS 
SCHOOL 




Number 


Boy 


s 


Girls 




Type of School of Schools 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


Total 


Regular 


23378 


48.3 


25009 


51.7 


48387 


Regional 


2970 


48.6 


3146 


51.4 


6116 


Vocational-Technical and 

Trade 26 


2084 


79.6 


534 


20.4 


2618 


Regional Vocational-Technical 9 


566 


96.8 


19 


3.2 


585 


Total 251 


28998 


50.3 


28708 


49.7 


57706 
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The grade levels included in 246 of the 251 high schools arc 
indicated in Table 5. A total of 127 or 51.6 percent of the schools 
included grades 9-12 and 65 or 26.4 percent included grades 10-12. 

Nearly all of the 237 high schools, a total of 222 or 93.7 
percent reported, as Table 6 shows, that they opexated on the single session 
plan. Eight, or 3.4 percent, used double sessions 



Table 5 

GRADE LEVELS INCLUDED IN 246 OF THE 251 HIGH SCHCXDLS BY 

TYPE OF SCHOOL 



Type of School 



Grade Levels 


Reg 


ular 


Regional 


Voc. 


-Tech. 
Trade 


Regional 
Voc. -Tech. 


Total 




No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. % 


No. 


% 


9-12 


86 


49, 1 


20 


51.3 


14 


58.3 


7 87. 5 


127 


51.6 


I0-12 


59 


33.8 


2 


5.1 


4 


16.7 




65 


26.4 


7*12 


23 


13, 1 


16 


41.0 








39 


15.9 


Other 


7 


4,0 


1 


2.6 


6 


25.0 


1 12.5 


15 


6.1 


Tf^tal 

Reporting 


175 


100.0 


39 


100.0 


24 


100.0 


8 100.0 


246 


100,0 


Response 


2 








2 




i 


5 
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Table 6 



TYPES OF SOmOULE SESSIONS USED BY 2 37 OF THE 251 HIGH 
SCHOOLS BY TYPE OF SChOOL 



Single 



Double 

Other 

Total 

Reporting 



Type of School 



Type of Voc.-Tech, Regional 

Session Re^'ilar Regional & Trade Voc,^Tech> T otal 

No. % No. % No, %_ No. % No. % 



155 93.4 35 89.7 24 100.0 8 100.0 222 93.7 



Staggered 42. 42 5*1 62. 5 



7 4.2 1 2.6 8 3.4 

1 2.6 i 

166 lOO.O 39 100. 0 24 100.0 8 100.0 237 100.0 



No Response 11 



2 1 14 



Chapt**r 2 
SIGNIFICANT FINDINGS 



'3 



Administrators and t^^achers beliovc* their schools aro making 
excellent contributions to the education provided th«» students. The 
administrators and teachers wore trying promising changes designed to 
further improve the schools and they reported many additional ways to 
improve them, given the needed resources. These general conclusions are 
based on an analysis of data gathered from 251 schools* and from addi- 
tional information and opinions obtainc-d from quest lonnaires , inter- 
views, and observations in 33 sample schools. 

This chapter is concerned with reporting some of the significant 
findings revealed by an analysis of the data in the instrument completed 
by the 251 schools, including the 33 sample schools* Chapter 3 reports 
other significant findings obtained from questionnaires completed by 
parents, administrators, teachers, and students, from interviews with 
administrators, teachers, and students, and from observations in the 
schools by consultants. The various sections of the chapter are pre- 
sented in the order in which they appear in the initial school question- 
naire except that " Section ArGeneral Information ^^ has been incli^ded in 
the preceding chapter* 

Institutional Objectives and Philosophy 

A total of 238 high schools, or Q5 percent of the 251, reported 
they have a written statement of objectives and philosophy which was 
formulated during the past five years. Of the 251 schools, 143 or 57 
percent indicated they were presently re-studying the statement. 

Teachers and administrators were primarily involved in the 
formulation of stateoK^nts of objectives and philosophy, as Table 7 indi- 
cates, with much less participation by school commi 1 1 e^-s , naronts, and 
s t uden t s . 

The number and percentage- of schools which assigned different 
degrees of importance to 10 educational purpbs^s are reported in Table 
8. The 10 purpasi^s <ir*> fr^quontly impli:^d in statements of obj^^ctives 
and philosophy. 



*A copy of the questionnaire is in Appendix A, pag<* 2t)2 , 
**Copies of the questionnaires art- in Chapter 3. 

'^1 
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Table 7 

PARTICIPANTS INVOLVED IN THE FORMULATION OF Tl^E .SCHOOL'S SrAIEMENi 

OF OBJECTIVES AND raiLOSOf^Pi' 



Number and Percentaoe of Schools in Which 
^ ^ Tiou^ Participants Were Involved 



Students 



NR 



Regular 

Reqi ona 1 

Vocat ional - 
Technical 
Trade 

Regional Voca 
t 3onal-Tech. 

Total 



No, 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 




No. 




ISQ 




165 


Q3,2 


52 


2Q.4 


I 3 


7. 3 


2B 


iS.H 


5 


2.8 


34 


87.2 


36 


Q2 . 3 


22 


f>6.4 


3 


12.8 


7 






S. 1 


17 


65.4 


13 


5n . r. 


5 


iQ.2 






2 


7.7 


1> 


10.2 


6 


00.7 




44.4 


3 


33, 












13.3 


216 


8b. 1 


218 


86.8 


82 


32.7 


18 


7,2 


37 


14.7 


IS 


3.0 



It will be noted that r'22 schools, or 88.4 r>€rcvnl, reported 
that _preparat ion for responsible par t i c : pat i ny e i t , zench i p was considered 
cither very important- or important in their stat?nent of philosophy. In 
actual practice 214 schools, or 85.3 percent indicated such preparaton 
was either very ;nit)ortant or important. 

Table Q shows the comparative rank-order of importance assioned 
a -very ininortant' rat inn to these 10 purposes by <;cr,ool« . parents, and- 
students. One important difference in this rankinn wa^; that parents 
assigned the highest, importance tc the development o/ acceptable competen- 
cies, skills, or appreciatfoP .n nnral and ethical behavior whereas the 
schools estimated th:s to be the lowest expectation of members of the 
cominunity. Preparation for college was given the highest rankinn .n 
importance by the schccls in actual Practice and in community expectations, 
the second highest ranking by the students, and the fifth highest ranking 
by parents and m the schools' !,tateroent of philosophy. 
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Subject A reas * 

Extensive data were collt^cted concerning e>ach sub^(x:t are^. The 
data clearly show many changes and innovations are underway in a large 
number of schools. While space does not permit th^"^ re son tat ion of all*" 
of the data some of the most significant items follow, 

Tho median professional staff -student ratios reported in the 
251 schools in the various subject areas are indicated in Table 10. A ■* 
great range will be noted of fr6m a median of one full-time t>rof essional • 
staff member per 100 or fewer students in Agriculture, Distributive Edu- 
cation, Foreign Languages, Home ticonomics, Inckistrial Arts, Trade$ and 
Industry and in most schools in English to 1:22.6 or more in Physical 
Education and in a few schools in Music. ) 

The percentages of the schools offeplng special programs in 
subject areas are shown in Table 11. The ir>/idence of the special pro- 
grams indicates an effort to individualize instruction. This seems to 
be particularly true for those who need remedial instruction and for 
those who would profit from honors projjrams. 

The most significant changes and revision reported by 66* 
representative schools in subject-matter content during tho past five 
years seemed to be related directly to improvements in conq^rehen siveness , 
quality, and relevance. For example, increased comprehensiveness was 
being sought through changes in the subject-matter offered the non- 
college bound; improved quality through such "new'' courses as BSCS and 
PSSC in Science and Data Processing in Business Education; and relevance 
through the ?tudy of pollution and drugs in Science, linguistics and 
contemporary literature in English, and intensified office practice in 
Business Educat ion . 

The most significant changes and revisions reported by 66 
schools in the instructional materials used during the past five years 
center on the increased use of audio^visual aids. For example, 55 of 
the 66 schools, or 83. 3 percent cited the increased use of such aids in 
English as the most significant change. Other changes in instructional 
materials, in one or more subjects, which were mentioned frequently 
included the increased use of paperbacks, community resources, supple- 
mentary materials, laboratory equipment, and the adoption of new text- 
books. Since the changes in subject-matter appear to be related directly 
to increased comprehensiveness, quality, and relevance it follows that 
the changes in instructional materials should have the same relationship. 
The emphases seemed to be, therefore, on the use of materials whi'<ph 
p<»rmit in-depth study, which was current and up-to-Kiate , which wai geared 
to varying ability levels, and which was interesting and relevant. 



The 6o included the 33 sample schools and 33 alternate schools. The 

responses to some of the items in the initial questionnaire completed 

by the alternate schools were checked for comparability with the 
responses from the 33 sample schools. 
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One of the most revealing findings is related to the changes or 
innovations in instructional and organizational practices which schools 
reported have been given major attention in subject areas. As Table 12 
indicates, more than half of the schools reported that major attention had 
been given to large group instruction in Music and in Physical Education, 
to the individualization of instruction in Art, Health, Home Economics, and 
Industrial Arts, to problem-solving in Science and to continuous progress 
in Health. In addition, from one-third to one-half of the schools reported 
that major attention had been given to large group instruction in Driver 
Education, to small group instruction in Driver Education, Health, Home 
Economics, and Industrial Arts, to the individualization of instruction m 
Music, to the problem-solving ^proach in Art, Health, Industrial Arts, and 
Mathematics, and to continuous progress in Art, Business Education, Foreign 
Languages, Home Economics, industrial Arts, Mathematics, Music, and Physical 
Educat ion. 

The schools reported that team teaching, which has received so 
much publicity in recent years, was not receiving major attention. 

The extent of change or innovation reported in instructional and 
organizational practices in English, Science, and Business Education is 
presented in Tables 13, 14, and 15. Approximately three-f ourtbs of the 
schools, it will be noted from Table 13, have been giving either major or 
moderate attention in English to small group instruction and to the 
individualization of instruction. Also, frcMO ons-third to three-fourths 
of the schools reported that such attention has been given to large group 
instruction, independent study, team teaching, the problem-solving approach, 
the interdisciplinary approach, and continuous progress. Three-fifths 
of th^ schools reported that the use of teacher aides in English had been • 
rejected, dropped, given nn attention, or not considered applicable. 

In Science, as Table 14 indicates, more than three-fourths of 
the schools have been giving major or moderate attention to the use of the 
problem-solving approach. From one-third to three-fourths have been 
giving major or moderate attention to small group instruction, independent 
study, the individualization of instruction, the interdisciplinary approach, 
and to continuous progress. 

Table 15 shows that major or moderate attention has been given 
in Business Education to the individualization of instruction by about 
two-thirds of the schools. Between one-third and two-thirds have given 
such attention to small group instruction, independent study, the problem- 
solving approach, and continuous progress. 
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Taking into consider at ipn the entire program the school from 
one-half to nine-tenths pf tht* 251 high schools assessv»d the effectiveness 
of various provisions for a^rticulation as either^^Very eff^ecti^e" or 
**Effective»" This is reported in Table 16. Whep, however, such diverse 
subject ^areas as English, Science, and Business Edjycation are considered 
the picture changed somewhat. In English, as Tabll^ 17 indicates, 79 of 
the 177 regulair high schools, or 44.6 percent, stated that articulation 
with postsecondary educational institutions Was "Ineffective" or '^N^-^ 
provisions"; 67, or 37.9 percent indicated that articulation ^wifh />ejie^ 
schools was likewise "Ineffective" or "No provisions." 

4 

In Science, a "Very effective" or "Effective" ranking varied, as 
Table 18 shows, from less than one-fifth for articulation with occupat ions 
following school in regional high schools to more than nine-tenths for 
articulation within the Science departments of th^ same schools. 

Many of the vocational-technical and trade and regional vocational 
technical schools did not respond to the question concerning the effective- 
ness of provisions fot articulation in Business Education. It is assumed 
that all or most of the non-responding schools did not offer this subject. 
In the regular and regional schools approximately two-thirds reported that 
provisions for articulation with occupations following school was either 
"Very effective" or "Effective." These and other data will be found in 
Table 19. 
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Tabl« 16 

fAH APTKtLATTCW ENTIRE F^OURAK THE SCJfX'A 



T/P* School of School! 



Prov I « ions 



Vtry In- No Not Ap~ 

P.j f yet ! y g B^f f g e t \ v_ e « f f ♦ct i ve t*rov i» io n« pi le ahlp 

No. * No. % No. % No. * No, % No. 



With f«eder school* 43 24.3 ^S.<> 11 6.2 1 0.6 11 t.2 12 6.8 



Withm ft d«pt. of 
th« »eho<\l 



BS 48.0 77 4i.5 1 0,6 



1.1 12 ft. 8 



Within • cl«pt. of 
th« high achoolt 
in th« dittrict 



11 6.2 33 18.6 4 2.i ^ 5.1 63 46. Q 3? 20.9 



Aaong dcptt. in 
th« school 



43 24.3 111 62.7 6 3.4 4 2.3 2 1.1 11 6.2 



With pofttftceondAr y 
•ducat lonal 
inn 1 1 tut iont 



S6 31.6 88 49.8 7 4.0 8 4.5 



2.8 13 7.3 



R«g lona 1 



th occupations 
f ol I otii ng school 

39 With f€ed«r schools 

Wi thin a dept . of 
th« school 

Within a dept. of 
th« high schools 
in the district 



21 11,9 102 57.6 21 11.9 16 9.0 2 1.1 IS 8.S 

4 10.3 18 46.2 10 25.-^ 1 2.6 2 3.1 4 10.3 



20 51,3 14 3S. 8 



5 12.8 6 IS. 4 1 2.6 



1 2.6 



4 10.3 



18 46.2 ^ 23.0 



Aaong d«pt». in 
th« school 



a 20.5 20 51.3 5 12.8 2 



^ 10.3 



With pos tsecondAry 
ttduca 1 1 ona 1 
Inst itutions 

With occupations 
following school 



4 10,3 25 ^4.0 5 12.8 1 2.6. 4 10.3 

20 51.3 5 12.8 9 ^ 23.0 1 2.6 4 10.3 



Vocational " 
Technical and 
Trade 



2^ With feeder schools 3 ll.S 13 SO.O 3 11,S 



Wi thin a dept. of 
the school 



lO 38.5 11 42.3 



5 19.3 



1 1.8 4 IS. 4 



Wi thi n a dept. of 
the high schools 
in the di str i ct 



1 3.8 10 38. S S 19.3 



Aaong dcpts. in 
the school 



lO 38. S 9 34.6 i ^.B 



7.7 4 iS.4 



With postsccondary 
educat i ona 1 
ins 1 1 tut 1 ons 

Wi th occupat ions 
following school 



1 3.8 12 4h.l 6 23.1 2 

15 S7.7 5 lcj.3 1 I 



7.7 5 19.3 



3.8 4 IS. 4 



Regional Voca- 
tional-Technical 



9 With feeder schools 2 22.2 5 55.6 



2 22.2 



Within a dept. of 
the school 



5 55.6 2 22.2 



Within a dept. of 
the high schools 
in the distr ict 



3 J^. 3 I 11.1 



1 33.3 2 22.2 



Anonq depts. in 
the school 



5 |55.6 2 22.2 



2 22.2 



With postsecondary 
educational 
ins 1 1 tut ions 



2 22.2 



ERIC 



With occupations 
f ol lowing school 



6 66.7 I 11.1 

" 3? 



Table 17 

EFFBCTIVBN&SS OF PI«JVISIQ«S POR ARTICULAriCH IN ENoLISH 



Nifb^r and PTonj^ig* of Schools 



NuJib«r 

Typ# of Scttool of 9%hooli 



Prov 1 1 i ont 
for Ar 1 1 ci.l • t J on 



Very In- No Not Ap- 
^ f t ect iv» Sf f ♦ct i V »f f »ct iv» Provition t pi ic>bl» 
N*o, 51 No. % No. * No^ % Ho. % 



Regular 



K«9ional 



With f9^9T school* 15 e.5 74 41.8 41 23.1 26 14.7 10 S.7 11 6*2 



Within a d*pt. of 
th* school 

Within a d«pt. of 
th« high schools 
in th« distr ict 

Aaong dvpts. in 
th* school 

With postsvcondary 
•ducat lonal 
ins t itut ions 

With occupations 
following school 

39 With f*9d»r schools 

Within A dapt . of 
the school 

Within a dept. of 
the high schools 
in the district 



90 5C,9 6« 38.4 4 2.3 3 1.7 2 1.0 10 5.7 



a 4.5 28 15. o id 10.2 24 13.6 82 46.3 17 <7.t 



18 10.2 91 51.4 35 19.8 20 11.3 2 1.1 U 6.2 



15 8.5 60 33.9 24 J3.6 S5 31.0 10 5.7 13 7.3 



6 3.4 45 25.4 31 17.5 55 31.1 27 15.3 

3 7.7 11 iS.2 12 30.8 9 23.1 2 5.1 

19 48.7 n 43.6 1 2.6 

1 2.t 3 7.7 4 10v3 2 5.1 27 69.2 



13 7.3 

2 i.l 

2 5.1 

2 5 * 



Vocat lonal- 
Technical and 
Trade 



Regional Voca- 
t ional-Techni cal 



iC 



AJMong depts. in 
the school 

With postsecondary 
educat lonal 
ins t i tut ions 

With occupations 
f<n.lowing school 



26 With feeder school* 

j^ithm a dept. of 
the schuul 

Wi thin a dept . of 
the high schools 
Hi Liie district 

Aaong depts . in the 

school 

With pos tsecondary 
educational 
ins 1 1 tut ions 



4 10. i 21 53.9 10 25.6 



2 5.1 9 23.1 12 30.8 12 30.8 2 5.1 

1 2.6 3 7.7 10 25.6 17 43.6 6 15.4 

B 30.8 5 19.2 8 30.8 3 11.5 

11 42.3 9 34.6 2 7.7 



b.i 2 5.1 

2 5.1 

2 5.1 

2 7.7 

2 7.7 2 7.7 



1 3.9 6 23.0 2 



7.7 4 15.4 10 3a. 5 
6 23.0 12 46.2 2 7.7 1 3.9 



With occupations 

following school 11 42.3 8 30.8 



9 With feeder schools 

Within a dept. of 
the school 

Wi th ill • dept . of 
the high schools 
in the .distr ict 

A»ong depts. in 
the school 

With postsecondary 
ediicat ional 
institutions 

With occupations 
following school 



5 19.2 

1 U.l 1 11.1 



5 19.2 



7.7 6 23.1 2 7,7 9 .-^.6 4 15.4 3 11 .5 



2 22.2 

2 22.2 2 22.2 1 H.l 

1 11.1 I 11.1 1 11.1 1 11.1 1 11-1 

1 11.1 2 22.2 1 11. I 



2 7.7 

5 55.6 

4 44. 5 

4 44. 5 

5 55.6 
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2 22.2 



2 22 .2 



1 11 . 1 1 11.1 5 55»6 



1 11.1 1 11.1 5 55.6 



Nu«b<er afxl Pwrc«nf g» of "School ■ 



Nuab«r Provision* 
Typ# of School of Schools for Ar t i cu 1 jiT 1 on 



V«ry In-, No Not Ap- 
&f f«ct ivf_ Bff<ctiv • // f ctiw Provi»iof\» pi }cabl« NH 
■ " ^ ■ 51 No. % Mo. C No. 5t No. » 



No 



% No. 



R«gul4ir 



R«yi onft 1 



177 With f««d«r ichooli 

Within a d«pt. of 
th« ichool 

Within a (tept. of 
th« high tchaolt 
in th« diitrict 

Among ci«pt». in 
th« school 

With poiti«con<ljiry 
•ducat ions 1 
int 1 1 Tut lont 

With occupation* 
iolloving school 

3Q With f««d«r schools 

With a dept. of 
th« scnool 

Within a dept. o.' 
the high schooU 
in the distr 1 ct 

Ajaong depta. m 
the school 

With pontsecondAry 
educat i oiial 
ins 1 1 tut tons 



15 8.5 <)5 

81 4^ H 76 



41 J ^.4: 30 



2.8 4 2.1 3 



15 8.51* ^ 2 

i.7 a 4.5 



9 5.1 i4 2 8 4 S 26 14.7 91 M 4 . 5.1 

16 99 Sf..t 25 .4.: 23 1^. 5 2.8 ^ 5.1 



14 ^ 72 4 ■ 2? IJ . SI 2h.m 6 3.4 



^.2 



2.3 38 21 S 35 ;^.7 66 3 20 11.3 »4 -.^ 

12 30.8 14 35.8 7 18.0 1 2.6 5 12.8 



19 48. 7 18 46.? 



5.1 



7.7 3 7.7 1 2.6 I 2.t 28 "* 1 . 7 3 "^.7 



5. I 22 



8 2Q,5 5 tl'.e 



5.1 



16 4i.O 5 12.8 12 30.8 3 - 7 3 



• w<. «t lonal - 
Technical and 
Trade 



Regional Voca- 
t lonal -Technical 




With occupation* 
following school 



26 With feeder •/-br>t>I» 

Within a dept. of 
♦he school 

Within a dept. of 
th«* h!gh schools 
in the distr ict 

Aaong depts. in 

the school 

With postaecondary 
educational 
mat itutiona 

Wi th occupati oiis 
following school 



9 With feeder schools 

Wi thin a dept . of 
the school 

Within a dept. of 
the high schools 
in the distr let 

Aaong depts. in 
the school 

' With poatrecondary 
educat ional 
inatitutiona 

With occupations 
following school 



7 17,9 7--^23. 1 15 38.5 5 ^ " *7 

3 "J 19.2 1 i.9 4 15.4 5 19.2 8 30.3 

7 26.9 7 26.9 2 7.7 1 3.9 2 ^.7 " 26. Q 

1 J. 9 6 23.0 2 ''.7 3 11.5 6 2J.^ d 30.8 



7 26.9 7 26.9 1 



5.9 > f .7 2 7^7 7 26.9 



J 11.5 4 15.4 1 3.9 6 23.1 5 l'^ ^ ^ 26.9 



7 26.9 7 26.9 1 



3 33. 3 



2 22.2 3 33. J 



3.9 3 11.5 1 ' 26.9 



2 22.2 



4 44 . 



4 44.5 



2 22.2 



2 22.2 3 33.3 



4 44.4 



2 22.2 3 33.3 
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U.l 2 72.2 * 

4 44.5 

1 1 1.1 . 4 44. 

4 44.*^ 



♦*r o» J • .on* 



*tft r t ftp.- 



?4 < Hi <• 



With pnft««<mn<liir y 



l*^ 15, ^ 

4 i . t 



t h# • c hoc i 
' h* t r ^ i 



4 i» i 



4 1 * 
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Th*= nrocodures used by the representative schools in evalu- 
ating tho various aspoct? of instruction in the subject areas focus, in 
subject aroa content ami student achievement on written tests; in student 
attitudes and motivataon on teacher observations, student reactions, and 
discussion; and in instructional practices or strategies on teacher eval- 
uations. In addition, but with less frequency, a wide variety of pro- 
cedures wert- ci'-ed including, in subject area content, oral tests. College 
"ntrancp focamin ion Board tests, and conferences with students; in 
student achiovf>rrf>nt. s^-cial student projects, conferences vrith students, 
and laboratory work: in student attitudes and motivation, conferences with 
students and class .participation; and in instructional practices or stra- 
teqies, indc'^iendont study. 

Ap^roximatply half of the ' 1 'chools reported they administered 
nrou'> intpiliqcncc, standardized achievement, and college entrance tests 
m one or more grades. About one-third administ^ed multiple aptitude? ^ 
batteri.-s a^id reading tests at some point in the hign school program. -A' 
lesser number administered interest inventories, personality or adjust- 
ment invon tor les , or sp<^ciai aptitude tests. 

• A ,..roximnt.^lv half of the 251 schools indicated they "Seldom" 
advmistvroi" mciviUual inteliinence, projective personality, speech or 
s:,eci,il anxtud,. t-sts. f'ore t>.an half said they administered individual 
r.'adintj tt> -.l s . 

Th.- jrocpdurcs us^d in evaluation are, of course, related to 
tho standards or expectations set by the teachers. Fifty percent of the 
1 l.u. •,arent r*>s:>ondent s indicat»-d the standards were "About right, 
-.orcent said they were 'f'uch too 'Hif f icJlt ' or "'^oniewhat difficult," 
'and 21 -lorr^nt indicat.id they wero 'Somewhat easy" or "Much too easy, 
'^ifty-two percent of the student respondents said the standards were 
•About riaht, ' 3d percent reported they were "Much too difficult" or 
•SorrK-what difficult, ' and nitu^ pprc^-nt indicated they were "Somewhat easy, 
or "Much tno c.-i-^V. 

Sixtv-thref' r„ rcent o{ ih.- ti'-achers characterized the academic 
stA=,dara^ o; thp.r schools as 'Very Positive' or "E'os i 1 1 ve ," 24 percent ^ 
■^■i.- 'Neutral' i u>- 1 \ r-.cT nnod n^r pou? ^ -and V- > percent reported "Negative 
or 'Verv Npy.-itiV". 

A substantial runbor .it' schools reported they were increasingly 
.T.roiira'iii^i and t.'aciiin.; stu<i»-nt-- to pvaj-u^to th.-T own procXPSs . 
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^ Table 20 includes the number of schools offering "new" 
subjects, BSCS Biology was, it will be noted, otfered in 161 or nearly 
two-thirds of the schools, and PSSC Physios in 123 or about half of the 
schools • . ^ 

A "Secon^^iry School Survey," in ]96^, by the Research and 
Development Division of the Massachusetts Department of Education reported 
that "Most schools use a credit system to label graduation requirements, 
rather than units. The majority of high schools require 80 credits, with 
90 being the next most frequently reported number. Twenty credits are 
.needed for promotion to senior high school from junior higl\ school. 

"High schools using a unit system most frequently reported 16 
units required for graduation with 17 or 18 units me'htioned less frequent- 
ly. Junior high schools operating on the unit systenv usually require 3 
or 4 units for promotion, 

"Average course requirements for grar' ""^ion in the Business, 
College Preparatory, and General programs are i e<y below: 

Business . College General 

Business Ed, 2 

English 3 3 3 
Foreign Lang. 1 

Physical Ed. 3 3 3 

Mathematics 12 1 

*>cience 11 1 

Social Studies 2 2 2"* 



*Secondary School >urvey. Division of Research and Development, Massachusetts 
Department of Education, 1969 
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The obstacles to change and iraproveraent in one or more of 15 
subject areas that were reported by 66 representative schools are listed 
in Table 21. Inadequate ?pace was cited an obstacle in 60 percent of 
the schools in Science, 50 percent in Physical Education, 45 percent in 
Social Studies, 44 percent in Art, 41 percent in English, 36 percent in 
Home Economics, 36 percent in Industrial nrts, 32 percent in Mathematics, 
and 27 percent in Music. The shortage of funds was mentioned as an 
obstacle by 35 percent of the schools in Social Studies, 32 percent in 
English, 29 percent in Art, 27 percent in Foreign Languages, and 26 percent 
in Business Education. The rigid and inflexible schedule was cited as an 
obstacle in 39 percent of the schools in Music, 23 percent in Home Economics, 
20 percent in' Physical Education. 17 percent in Mathematics, 15 percent 
in Science, 15 percent in Art, and 15 pexc^nt in Driver Education. 

Table 22 shows that 179, or 71 percent, of the 251 high schools 
reported that a student could study in any one year a combination of 
seven subjects. 

According to Dr. James B. Conant "...a widely comprehensive 
high school should as a minimum meet the following five criteria: 

'*1. Provide instruction in calculus; 

"2. Provide instruction in a modern foreign language for four years; 

"3. Arrange the schedule so that a' student may study in any one year 

English, mathematics, science, a foreign language, social studies, 
physical education, art or music; 

"4. Provide one or more advanced placement courses; 

"5. Have enough English teachers so that 'the average pupil load' 
is 120 or less. (I stand by my recommendation in The Ame ri can 
High School Today that the student load should be no more than 
100, as I make clear later.)"* 

More than one-third of the 251 high schools reported, as Table 23 
indicates, that the time availabl' xo the principal' and the school staff 
for effecting change and innovation in the improvement of the curriculum 
and instruction was "Inadequate." Nearly one-fifth reported the resources 
needed to effect improvements were "Inadequate." However, almost nine- 
tenths of the schools said the degree of responsibility which the principal 
and school staff had for effecting change was either "Very aiequate" or 
"Adequate" and approximately the same number reported their authority was 
likewise "Very adequate" or "Adequate.'* 



*Conant, James Bryant, The Comprehensive High School , McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1967, pages 16-17. 
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Table 22 

NIWBER AND PERCENTAGE OF HIGH SCHCXDLS REPORTING THAT A STUDENT COULD STUDY 
IN ANY ONE YEAR A COMBINATION OF SEVEN SUBJECTS SUCH AS ENGLISH, MATHE- 
MATICS, SCIENCE, A FOREIGN LANGUAGE, SOCIAL STUDIES, PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION, AND ART OR MUSIC 



Number 

Type of School of Schools Yes No NR 



No. % No. % No. 



Regular 177 144 81.3 23 13.0 10 5.7 

Regional 39 29 74.4 5 12.8 5 12.8 

Voca t i ona 1 -Techn i ca 1 

and Trade 25 4 16.0 19 76.0 2 8.0 

Regional Vocational- 
Technical 9 2 22.2 6 66.7 1 11.1 

Total 250 179 71.6 53 21.2 18 7.2 
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Guidance Services 

Approximately two-thirds of the 251 high schools reported that 
a guidance director administers and coordinates the program of guidance 
services. The responsibilities are carried in one-tenth of the schools 
by the principal and in still a smaller number by individuals or groups 
such as the principal and the guidance director, a guidance committee, 
the assistant principal, or the principal and the assistant principal* 

Table 24 shows that 15 schools had the equivalent of one full- 
time counselor per 199 or fewer students, 81 of the equivalent of one 
full-time counselor per 200-299 students, and 155 of the equivalent of 
one full-time counselor per 300 or more students. 

Nearly all of the 251 schools reported that the following 
guidance functions and services were performed either very effectively 
or effectively: individual counseling, provision of educational and 
occupational inf or^iat ion , teacher consultation, parent consultation, 
educational placement, and occupational placement. From two-thirds to 
four-fifths indicated the same effectiveness for small group cbunseling, 
test administration, involvement in curriculum development, referral to 
specialists, cooperation with community agencies, and follow-up studies* 
Less than one-fifth considered guidance classes as "Very effective'' or 
"Effective." 

Practices which would most improve the effectiveness of the 
guidance program are listed in Table 25. It will be noted that when 
practices which would have a "Signif i<iant positive effect" or a "Positive 
effect" are considered that 211 of the 251 schools cited "Decrease the 
number of students per counselor," 201 reported "Improved referral sources 
(e.g., specialists, community agencies)," 199 "Provide additional clerical 
help," 197 "Strengthen the teachers' role in guidance," and 179 "More 
extensive follow-up after graduation or withdrawal." 

The referral sources available to the guidance programs in the 
251 schools are reported in Table 26. A total of 204, or 81 percent, of 
the schools indicated that a psychologist was available, 166, or 66 per- 
cent, a psychiatrist, 158, or 63 percent, a speech therapist, 153, or 61 
percent, a reading clinic, 148, or 59 percent, a social worker, and 107, 
or 43 percent, an adjustment counselor. 

Perhaps the most significant observation concerning Table 27 is 
that more than half of the schools did not provide data related to multi- 
ple aptitude batteries, interest inventories, personality or adjustment 
inventories, locally devised tests or inventories, special aptitude tests, 
tests associated with contests, or employment test batteries. This may 
indicate that such tests were not used in many schools. Paper -and-penc il 
intelligence tests, standardized achievement tests, and tests for college 
entrance were administered in the largest number of schools. 

Reading tests were administered "Very frequently" or "Frequently" 
to individual students in more than half of the schools, as Table 28 
indicates; individual intelligence tests were administered "Very frequently" 
or "Frequently" in more than two-fifths of the schools. 
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Table 27 

TEST^AOMINISTEREO TO GROUPS OP STUDENTS 

•» 

Grades 

9 10 11 12 m 



No . % No, 7c No . No • ^> No. 



Paper -and-penc i 1 
intelligence tests 


23 


9.2 


78 


31.0 


123 


49.0 


61 


24.3 


49 


19.5 


Multiple aptitude 
batteries 


14 


5.6 


50 


19.9 


71 


28.3 


23 


9.2 


131 


52.2 


Reading tests 


25 


10.0 


86 


34.3 


81 


32.3 


41 


16.3 


121 


48.2 


Standardized achievement 
test's 


55 


21.9 


94 


37.5 


110 


43.8 


75 


29.9 


100 


39.9 


Interest inventories 


28 


11.2 


35 


13.9 


47 


18.7 


52 


20.7 


153 


61.0 


Personality or adjustment 
inventories 


7 


2.8 


3 


1.2 


5 


2.0 


5 


2 «0 


242 


96.4 


Locally devised tests or 
inventories 


15 


6.0 


12 


4.8 


14 


5.6 


13 


5.2 


232 


92.4 


Special aptitude tests 


13 


5.2 


10 


4.0 


9 


3.6 


12 


4.3 


228 


90.8 


Tests associated with 
contests 


42 


16.7 


2 


0.8 


3 


1.2 


23 


9.2 


200 


79.7 


Emploympnt test batteries 


62 


24.7 






2 


0.8 


11 


4.4 


184 


73.3 


Tests for scholarships 


47 


18.7 






5 


1.9 


84 


33.5 


4 


1.6 


Tests for college entrance 


142 


56.6 


2 


0.8 


22 


8.8 


138 


55.0 


101 


40.2 


Other 


7 


2.8 


3 


1,2 


9 


3.6 


4 


1.6 
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Table 28 

TESTS ADMINISTERED TO INDIVIDUAL STUDENTS 
(N = 251) 









Frequen 


cy of 


Administration 




Test 


Fre 


Very 

auentlv Frequently 


Seldom 






No. 


% 


5 No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


Individual intelligence 
tests 


11 


4,4 


98 


39.0 


117 


46.6 


25 


10,0 


Projective pexsonality 
testes 


1 


0.4 


10 


4.0 


140 


55.8 


100 


3'^.8 


Reading tests 


32 


12.8 


102 


40.6 


72 


28.7 


45 


17.9 


Speech tests 


5 


2.0 


22 


8.7 


137 


54.6 


87 


34,7 


Special aptitude tests, 
e.g., art, music, etc. 


4 


1.6 


19 


7.6 


139 


55.4 


89 


35.4 
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S t udt^ n t W 1 1 hd r aw a 1 a n d uc a t i o i and uj^'a * ^- 1 I n t * n t 1 1 r s 

The pi-rcintaq* or sTud*»n^s who rnroilvMi at son*- tin^- :r X^'i- 
class of whom th*» <ichon] lat*T classifi*'d a- dropou'*. is sh'-^w?! it. 

Tablp 20, A total of 1^.3, or ^4.*-> p*'rc , of th»' 2S1 srhonl-:, indjcat*d 
a dropout rango of froT 1-S porc<'nt » '4'^, or 14.3 p^'f^^r^, a ran*;*- rf from 
f^-lO percf^nt, 17, or f percent, a ran.jt- of frr.m il-is p^rc* n! . and 
or Q.2 pore en a dr opou t r an<T»' of f roni H - 1 i pt- r*-^ 4 - < r r.r^ i . Twt- 1 v* . 
or 4.8 p:>(»rcont , of thf» school*^ dio rot * ^pond , 

The ♦Hiucationai and occupational int^Titions ^tt seniors in th*- 
251 high schools arc* r<>porti*d m Tabi^^ ^c)* Th*' jt^^dian p»-r c^n t aq** r ^nq^- 
show that bptworn 36-40 porcf^nt of thos** in r^-^uiar hioh srhooK piann^-d 
to attend a four-year coiif";;*' or univ*»isity. FradicAllv th»> saost' numbf^r , 
from 31-35 porcont of thr> s^^niors in r regional high schools, had t Hp satn** 
intentions whereas only 6-iO pf^^^c^'^nt of those m vocat lona i *tc-chn ical ^nd 
trade hi oh schools and 1-5 7>.-rc*nt in rrni^'^nal voca t i on a 1 - 1 <c hn ica I hiqh 
schools had such p^lans. 

WhiU' t^e m<'dian percentaoe rancjes indicated that 11-15 per* 
cent of the soniors m regular and regional hinh schools plann**d to work 
following graduation from high school, 4 1-45 pt»rc*'nt of tht3S«* in vocational- 
technical arid trade and 5^-60 p^^rcent of those m ri'.jiooal vocaTional- 
technical high schools said they had similar plans. 

The Division of Research and D*w»' lopm^'n * , Massa^ *ui 1 1 s r)*'p,irT- 
ment of Fducation, report »^d follow-up data as lisr.^d bi>lrw. 

'TOLLOW-UP OF ^>^?-^^ B MIGfi SOiOC L -^RADrAThS 



"4 -Year CoIIcmj** 32^ 

'*2-YMar College 1 5^-t 

'*NursPS Training 2^ 
"Other Post -Secondar y 
"Military 

'^Work 24^ 

' Other 11"^ 



* Pacts About Fuiucation ;n Ma s sachu s»> 1 1 s ^ Divi^^mr. of kt-s^'arrh and lU v^iop- 
ment, Massachusetts D«>par tpo^^nt. of rdu^jition, F*'truarv» l^'''* 
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School Staff and A dmjjjrsjt^at jon 

Twenty.two of the 66 representative schools t^ ^"^^^ ^"^^"J^^^^ 
iwenLy twv. Ar^A^n:,fo^ an averaqe ful]-time equivalency 

500 or fewer had, as Table 31 ^"f audio-visual specialists, 

of 1.1 guidance counselors, 0.6 librarians, u.i 

and so on. 

very few teachers, the 251 schools reported, were assigned to 

two had four, and five had five. 

The priorities in importance which principals assigned to various 
responsibilities are recorded in Table 32. While leadership in staff 
:;ro:Lent was assigned the highest priority by 95 P-"-P^f^;^ 

1 ^^^oiHiiitv was aiven this ranking by 92, and curriculum 

as table 33 ^^[^^ Hnc° al.. 

♦ ono r«>«5nondina schools said that percenx ui luv^^^r . • 

I.rcore:r„:;, T.:T.ZTo. ^.nfof c„.He„>u. a,.e.p„e„, 

reported 21 percent or more^ 

The data in Table 34 show that the 185 schools which responded 
to the question concerning the percentage of time spent by the principals 
xo xne \u various responsibilities that more than half 

or more to student relations. 

Table 35 shows that two-thirds of the schools reported the role 
of the Drincipals and their administrative staffs in the preparation of 
the budgeis for th"r schools was to "Plan, recommend and defend specific 
requests before final decisions arc made." 

The role of the principal and his administrative staff in the 
selection of certified professional personnel is P^^^"^^^^ ^ ^ JJ^'T..^'^^, 
Three-fourtHs of the schools reported the principal and h s staff Request 
stcff allocation, review personnel records, interview applicants, and 
recommend for assignment the applicants considered qualified. 
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Table 35 

ROLE OF THE PRINCIPAL AND HIS ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF IN THE PREPARATION 

OF THE BUDGET 



Type of School 
1 



Make Recom. ; Plan, Recom. & 
Prepared by Budget Pre- Defend Specific 
Number of Central pared by Cen- Requests before 
Schools Office tral Office Final Decisions NR 



No, 



% No. 



Regular 177 15 8.4 58 

Regional ^ 39 10 

Vocational-Technical , 

and Trade 26 2 7.7 6 

Regional ✓Vocational- 
Technical 9 2 22.2 2 

Total* 251 19 7.6 76 



% 



32. Q 
25.6 

23.1 

22.2 
30.2 



No. 



% 



113 
31 

18 

5 

J 67 



63.8 
79.5 

69.2 

55.6 
66.5 



No. 



1.7 



4 15;4 

2 22.2 
9 3.6 



♦Since sonic respondents checked more than one item the nunber of schools in 
columns 3-5 sometimes exceeds the number in column 2 and the percentages 
are likewise over 100. 
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Table 36 

ROLE OF THE PRINCIPAL AND HIS ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF IN THE SELECTION 
OF CERTIFIED PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL 



No. of 

Type of School Schools 

I 2 3* ^ 5» 6* 7^ 

No. % No. % No. % No. % No. 



Regular 177 23 13.0 24 13.6 133 75.1 5 2.8 3 1.7 

Regional 



Vocational-Technical 
and Trade 

Regional Vocational- 
Technical 

Total** 



39 2 5.1 34 87.2 3 7.7 

26 3 11.5 2 7.7 20 76.9 1 3.8 4 15.4 

9 2 22.2 2 22.2 4 44.4 2 22.2 2 22.2 

251 28 11. 1 30 12.0 191 76.1 11 4.4 9 3.6 



3 - Assignments are made by central office 

- Request staff allocation and accept -re ject among the candidates recommended 
by central office 

K> - Request staff allocation, review personnel records, interview applicants , 
and recommend for assignment the applicants considered qualified 

6 - Employ certified personnel without the direct assistance ol the central 

office 

7 - No response 

iince some of the respondents checked more than one item the number of schools 
in columns 3-6 sometimes exceeds the number in column 2 and the percentages 
ixe likewise over 100. 
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More than one-third of the 251 schools reported that from one 
to ten members of the professional staff participated during the past year 
in "Summer employment related to teaching," "Curriculum workshop," 
"Individual research related to teaching," or "Writing for publication." 
Approximately one-fifth indicated that from 11-20 members participated in 
"University courses - evening or summer," "Summer employment related to 
teaching," "Curriculum workshop," and "Meetings of professional organiza- 
tions.'' In addition, about two-fifths reported that from 21-30 members 
or more participated in "University courses--evenings or summer," 

Of the 251 schools, 68 percent reported the employment of some 
teaching personnel during the summer months for professional work. More _ 
than one-third of the employed personnel were teaching in summer school. 
Smaller numbers were engaged in curriculum work, summer recreation work, 
and Federally-assisted programs. 

The following s tanding committees were reported as presently 
operating: Curriculum Ccwunittees in 163 or 65 percent of the 251 schools; 
Principal's Advisory Committees in 172 or 69 percent of the schools;. 
Faculty-Student Committees in 145 or 58 percent of the schools; Human 
Relations Committees in 19 or 8 percent of the schools; and Community 
Advisory Committees in 56 or 22 percent of the schools. 

The median degree status of classroom teachers in Massachusetts' 
secondary schools was the Bachelor's plus 30 hours; for elementary and 
secondary non-classroom personnel, including administrators, supervisors, 
and guidance counselors, the median was the Master's degree.* 

The median experience of classroom and non-classroom personnel 
in elementary and secondary schools was 3.3 years in the current school 
system and 5.4 years in public education.** 



♦Facts About Education in Massachusetts, Division of Research and 
Development, Massachusetts Department of Education, February, 1970, page 2. 



**Ibid. , page 2. 
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Student Activities Program 

Approximately 60 percent of che 251 schools reported that the 
principal or the principal and some other person or group administered 
and coordinated the activities program; nearly 50 percent said these 
functions were handled by an assistant principal and some other person 
or group. Only 15 percent assigned the same role to an activities 
director and less than 10 percent to an advisory council. 

Table 37 shows that only two of the 251 schools indicated they 
did not have a faculty sponsor for each activity. 

A considerable number of schools have persons with activity 
assignments who are not members of the professional staff of the school 
or the school system. The largest numbers follows 94 schools have one 
or more persons in boys' inter scholastics who are *'pr of essional staff 
members in system but* not in this school," 43 schools have one or more 
in girls' interscholastic^, and 40 schools reported one or more in music. 
Thirty-one sphools indicated they have one or more persons who are itbt 
professional staff members in the system, in boys' inter scholast ics , 
12 in girls' inter scholastics , and eight in music. 

The data in Table 38 indicate that three-fourths of the schools 
reported "Very extensive" or "Extensive" participation of students, 
faculty, and the administration in cooperatively developing policies and 
in effecting satisfactory practices in school government. Exceptions 
were in the "Protection and care of school property," "Community service 
activities," and "Interschool relations" in which, as is shown on the 
table, about half reported "Very extensive" or "Extensive" participation. 

A total of 134, or 53,4 percent of the 251 schools reported, as 
Table 39 indicates, that from 61-100 percent of the student body participa- 
ted in at least one activity. Seven schools, or 2.7 percent, indicated 
that 20 percent or less of the students participated in at least one 
activity and 85 schools, or 33.9 percent, said that from 21-60 percent 
participated . 

From half to more than three-fourths of the schools stated that 
activities were funded in an "adequate" manner* Boys' inter scholastic 
activities were funded adequately in the largest number of schools, 204, 
204 or 81.3 percent, as Table 41 shows. 
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Table 37 

FACULTY SFONSORSHIP OF EACH ACTIVITY 



Type of School 



Number of 
Schools 



Regular 
Regional 

Vocational-Technical 
and Trade 

Regional Vocational- 
Technical 

Total 



177 
39 

26 

9 

251 



At Least One Faculty Sponsor 
for Each Activ ity 

Yes 



No, 



172 97,2 

36 92 . 3 

13 50.0 

8 88.9 

229 91.2 



No 



% No. 



1.1 



NR 



% No. 



3 
3 



0.8 20 



1.7 
7.7 



13 50.0 



11.1 
8.0 
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Table 41 

ADEQUACY OF FUNLING FOR ACTIVITIES 



Activity 



Publications 
Music 

Dramatics and Speech 
Boys ' Inter scholastic 
Girls' Inter scholastic 
Boys' Intramural 
Girls' Intramural 
Clubs 

Service Organizations 
Other 



In- 



158 62,9 

ia6 74,0 

153 61,0 

204 81.3 

186 74,1 

143 57,0 

140 55.8 

153 61.0 

125 49.8 

24 9.6 



70 27.9 

33 13.0 

59 23.5 

22 8.8 

24 9.6 

49 19.5 

50 19.9 
63 25.0 
48 19.1 



NR 



Adequate adequate 
No. % No. % No. % 



23 9.2 

32 13.0 

39 15.5 

25 9.9 

41 16.3 

59 23.5 

61 24.3 

35 14.0 

78 31.1 



2.8 220 87.6 
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E ducational Media Services - Li b rary^ and Audio-Visual 

Expenditures per pupil for educational media materials and 
equipment were reviewed for 66 representative schools. These are re- 
ported in Table i2 . Sixteen of the 22 schools with enrollments of 500 
or fewer indicated the average expenditure per pupil for materials was 
$Q.87; 15 of the 22 schools saic the average for equipment was $9.76. 
Twelve of the 15 schools with enrollments of 1001-1500 reported the av- 
erage expenditure per pupil for materials was $4.49; 13 of the 15 indicated 
the average for equipment was $2.49. 

The data in Tabl(> 43 indicate serious shortages in educational 
media personnel. An "Inadequate" or "Not available'* assessment was re- 
ported by nearly half of the 251 schools for an educational media super- 
visor or director, by about one-third of the schools for the librar ian ( s ) , 
by more than half of the schools for library clerk(s), audio-visual 
clerk(s), and audio-visual technician( s ) . 

Table 44 indicates that more than three-fourths of the 251 
schools reported the degree to which teachers were involved in the 
selection of library and audio-visual materials and equipment was "Very 
adequate" or "Adequate." 
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Thf> educational media materials available in the 251 schools 
are reported in Table 45. A "Very adequate" or "Adequate" assessment 
was given to the availability of books, magazines, newspapers, and 
filmstrips by approximately two-thirds of the schools. An "Inadequate" 
or "Not available" ranking was indicated by about half or more of the 
schools for the availability of pamphlets, slides, tape and disc record- 
ings, graphic materials, microfilm, and programed instructional materials. 

The extent to which books, magazines, newspapers, and filmstrips 
served student and faculty needs was reported as "Very adequate" or "Ade- 
quate" by about two-thirds of the schools. These data are shown on Table 
46. From one-half to nearly two-thirds of the schools responded "Inade- 
quate" or "Not available" to the extent to which slides, tape and disc 
recordings, graphic materials, microfilm, and programed instructional 
materials served student and faculty needs. 
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School Physical Facilities 

The data in Table 47 indicate that more than half of the 251 
schools reported that facilities to provide for present programs for 
large group instruction, seminar rooms, learning resource centers, con- 
ference rooms, teacher offices, teacher work spaces, and storage were 
"Inadequate" or "Severely inadequate." Between one-third and one-half 
of the schools indicated that facilities for present programs for shops, 
laboratories. Music, Art, Health, Physical Education, auditorium, and 
administrative offices were likewise "Inadequate" or "Severely inadequate.' 

One-third or more of the 251 schools stated, as Table 48 
indicates, that all specialized facilities were "Inadequate" or "Severely 
inadequate" to provide for new programs and services. One-half or more 
of the schools rated the facilities for shops, laboratories, Art, Physical 
Education, large group instructi cti , seminar rooms, learning resource 
centers, conference rooms, administrative offices, teacher offices, 
teacher work spaces, guidance services, and storage to provide for new 
programs and services as "Inadequate" or "Severely inadequate." 

Eighty, or 31.9 percent, of the schools reported, as Table 49 
indicates, that they had been "Constrained to a great degree" ...during 
the past five years in designing innovative educational programs due to 
the inflexibility and/or inadequacy of physical facilities." A total of 
170, or 67.8 percent said they had been "Constrained to a great degree" 
or "Constrained to a moderate degree." 
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Tabl*» 47 



AND SEPVICBS 
(N = 251) 



Specialized 
Facilit ies 



More than 
Adequate 
No. % 



Adequa t p 
No. l 



In- Severely 
adequate i nadequate 
No • ^ No . % 



Shops 2^ 11.5 

Laboratories 2) 11.5 

Music ' 32 12,B 

Art 16 6.4 

Health 2d 11.2 

Physical Education 2^ 11.5 

Auditorium 2'^ 11.5 

Cafeteria 2*^ 10.3 

Large group instruction 17 n.8 



Seminar rooms 

Learning resource 
centers 



11 4.4 



13 5.2 
li 4.4 



Conference rooms 

Administrative offices 24 ') • 5 

Teacher offices 7 2.>i 

Teacher work spaces 4.0 

Medical services 3.1 1 , I 

Guidance services 2f 10.3 

Storag*> u 3 . <s 



)6 3?.0 

101 40.2 
Q5 37.-^ 
9o 3d. 3 
Q5 37.8 
Q2 36.7 

102 40.7 
124 4^.4 

71 2d. 3 

37 14,7 

4'^ 1>.5 

1:J7 42. ^ 

4 5 1 7 , Q 
27.5 

13d SS.M 

12o Sl.n 

0« ^ 2 J . ^ 



77 30.7 

77 30.7 

51 20,3 
63 25.1 
53 21.1 
66 2o.3 

52 20.7 

53 21.1 
7i 2^.1 
83 33.1 

b5 33.^ 

d2 32.7 

d2 32.7 

75 30.0 

HI 32.2 

4"^ IM . 3 
2 5.1 

d 1 3 3 . H 



24 q.6 

20 8.0 
33 13.1 
35 13, Q 
32 12.8 
44 17.5 
43 17.1 

25 10.0 
63 25,1 
90 35,'^ 

70 2 7.^) 

66 35.0 

21 d.4 

i(n 41.^^ 

74 2 * . 

13 S .2 

1^^ 7.t 



NR 



No. 



23 9.2 

24 9.6 

40 15.9 

41 16.3 
43 17.1 

20 8.0 

25 10,0 
23 9.2 
27 10.7 
30 11.9 

33 13.1 

21 c3.4 



17 



6.8 



21 8.3 

17 0.8 

21 H.4 
1 ^ . 0 

22 d.7 
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Table 48 

ADEQUACY ^^"^ s^>KClALIZnD PACILITIHS 

NFw ynoGRArs a>:d services 

(N - 2S1) 



Sppcia 1 ized 
Facilities 



Shops 

Laboratories 
Music 
Art 

Health 

Physical f>iucat ion 

Auditorium 

Cafeteria 

Large group 
instruction 

Seminar rooms 

Learning resource 
center s 

Conference' roo--^ 

Administ r at ivf* 
offices 

Teacher officr-^; 
fearhpr work s -ac^'s 
Medical services 
Guidance serviev^^ 
Stor ao^" 



More an 
Adequate 

No . ^ 

12 4.H 

Ic ^.4 

21 6.4 

10 4.0 

11 7.6 

20 ci.'J 
2 "5 b . u 

21 d.4 



LS 



U> ^ .4 



Adequate 
No . 

40 15.Q 

4d IQ.l 

S'^ 2 3.S 

l^^.l 
6^ 2^ . 3 
3d 15.1 

25.1 
^.7 2^.7 

4'^ IB. 7 

1 ^ 

21 8.4 

32 12.n 

S 2 1 , H> 
24 '^.f 
4 S 1 . i 



In- 
adequate 
No . ^ 



2 7.1 

7 -i 31.5 

S^) 23.5 

ht> 2^.3 

4t lb. 3 

73 2^.1 

>4 2I.S 

^4 25.5 

4a 10. i 

'^4 25.5 



21.1 
3 . " 
2 .? . i 



Severe ly 
Inadequat e 
No , 



74 29.5 

45 17. Q 

59 2 3.5 

47 lb. 7 

r-^ 2 0.3 

56 22.3 

4 3 17.1 

62 32.7 

^7 3o.^ 

■/3 37. w 

1 \ ' 3 4 i . ^ ' 

^-.2 2''^7 

' > 5 ^ 7 . d 
3 J . > 

2 ^ 1 I . 

4n I V . i 

^2 3^ . 7 



NR 



No. 



57 22.7 
23.1 

07 2b. 7 

oB 2 7,1 

73 2^.1 

54 21.5 

56 23.1 

5^> 22.3 

5 V 2 3.5 

to 23.9 

5^ 23.5 

53 21.1 

51 2o.3 

s:^ 22.7 

5 3 21.1 

^-5 21.'^ 

- 3 2 1.1 

Sd 23.1 
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involved 'VN-rv » r .'qu.-n t I / / r ♦-qu.n t iv ' or ' Sofih 1 1 m*' s " in tniucational 
and ocru'^at .onal mf -.r mat . c.n cor.? rnc s in movr than t hr or - f our t h s of thr 
>^hoois. in^-v 'N* w>T or .limost v^r ' mvolvi^d in from oru--th.rd 

t('oni-h*ii? of tr..> srr,(uas .n c.vrr-ail rduc.ilionai pUnninn, as advisers 
lot sp...rAai .n.^ttucl :.;f.ai pro^raQs in planning ar>d/or supervising supple-- 
»*-ntar> iuiucationai expo r i .^n. e f oi -uui^r. t s , m n the over-all evaluation 
ot thi school's prfX)r!im, or .r. [)lanr. i'. . ard/i.r po r v i s i n'j asr^^-cts of 
the student activity prt^.rax. 

^rhov.I f.^c.IitM-. i.' us»'.i qui'-.' ^ x t i v.^ ] V bv rivic and corn- 
mum', v -^.r ;an w ai . r>). s . :ru .Uta Hi Iab..> 5; show !ha: such or gara z a t i on s 
usfui tho fac^iitiv's 'Ab'.ut nr f-*- a aont?. ' ..r '*SvVerai 1 1 n:e s a m-;nth" in 



■thirds of ♦Ti school s» 



mat loc rtl and 



or '^-ra-ral rt.*spap*r-, stua.-n' r..ws;.a;-r aoci/or annual, statf and/^^r 

^rud.Tt ap;.-atanr*-s t-T^r. . ■ -rrJBu^ i t . ufou;-, s f.oo. p. r f oritance s . scnooi 
'p. / houses, start a?f;liat;-rs w:.r c.v;^ anu currrunity n r (yara 2 a t j on s 

wcii Tso-t w>'r ;n:f. ca-^ TD^it.w ,-M*>-1 *^'s*-i with tscxwrato pt s - 
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Vj n a rjr- i a 1 '^^( ou r » s 

Financial constrau ts *S*»riously" aff'i'CtfCi th<* provision ot 
buildino faciiitK's m mnr^' Thar, oiH--thir(i oT thi' schools. As Tab]< 
in(l>rat» such ctnistraints 's^-r i r>us ly " or "Mod* rat* ly*' af fi>ctpd 
r^ofi than on<-hair ot th»' -^rhools in th*- ]^r<>vi^inr, ni buildinq fa^il- 
Jtios, m non-pr of t'ss I f ifia i starf-o'}, ari'i irj tM i^iMa^i-.n ot n<'W 
I»ro'iram«; and s< rvi' - . 
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Chapter 3 

PAPf-NTS, ADMINISTRATT)5VS, TfAOnPS, AND ^rffPfNT^-; Vlf-W HiMR srJX)')LS 



f^arr»nts, administrators. tt'ach<-rs, ami stucit>nts like th^'ir 
schools. Thv-y would, how^-vt-r, raak^* nurarrous chano* s in them if addi- 
tional ri^soiircrs wtTc available. Incri>as. d rp^ourcc'3 focus, for th^ 
most part, upon funds, spacv* , and f)»'rsonnel. Thi^ provision of tht's»* 
and otht>r rosourc^'S would, m turn, support th*- i inp h-njcn t a t i on of in- 
cr.-asi'd compr *-hon s i wne' s*^ . ^^uaiitv, and rt'h^vanrr. 

Data whic h suppr.rt tht'S*^ conciu*?AC>ns wor*- gath, red through 
qu»'st lonr a 1 ri'S from ilO par«»nis, 27 supi-r in t<md%'nt s , il principals, 
1H2I ti-achi-rs, and 274H studpr;ts in 3'3 r *-pr < • sin t a t i vt^ schools. In ad- 
ditifjn, inttavi(>.ws wer.' hild with ail or the* adro in i s t ra t or s ar^o with 
sojt'cted studi'nts and t*%-ich^'ts, Mor.»uv*'r, trams of consultants obs«*rved 
thi' rlass aruj i^xtra-class a^,tiviti*^s irj « a^ h r){ th^ 3^ schf)ols. 

PaT'-nt s ' y 1 « ws 

rhi' vit'W*^ or :>ar«'nts c Hjotiiiu^n t r** ^^^^o^Is tru-ir cn3i(ir»-n 

att^-nfi ar* pr s**n t t-d ;n :abb^- i , Sf , anu s/m.^ cr tr>.' P,t'-,t ;m- 
* I ! a r * V I * ^ w s * (t i ] ^jw ■ 



'\ s ^- ; Ih • xc » i i . n t f >i H io^k] . 1 t » rn s s i ■ jn i f i c a r i C . *v»*' v* ' r 

ih.-i* ^MT'-in^ t har .^t ! I /t'd ' vjualit*. as 'Av» r a , * r»T - 



• "It As "r.* low AV« i a }j , 



• : ii» 'f • t 1 V 



.\ 1 ; X t as ' P<^{ >r . " 



n» t , [MM 
\ \ . d 




. B3 - 



^ snuii-nt. ..>MUi^ K::n<i I. school ^aUi dav . Kortv-nin.> p-r 
nt oi th.' oar.-nls s..;d O.at m th.'ir judcin.nt th.ir childr^ 
^uallv looks forward to it with .-nt hu- 1 asrr. ' wh.-r.^as on.y ^ 



/ a : ' ' n s 



t k a I ^ ♦ \ h ,"i v 



s . 



I. .era',: : t hAt 'M<u 



. ) r <^ ' t / 1 - 'A ' ) ' r • a ^ 



• JO * 



t h 
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^ jo.^i pr -par a t * mh 



n. nt,- -Much mdiv, iuUi^.^u h^ l-,,* "Di.-. r.;tv of curriruian. ' 



i ^ a n 1 1 r » ' . ;u I < t • 1 ' ) ? J ^ a a T r • n j t h , ♦ ^ ♦ , 



'»dn!-,, St rat I V'.' r-il r»' 3u: V. ^ )ns. This att.'nM'.n p. 
•^''w , t har, .)M>> -four t ^ 

schools ar^i :n.'nt;-,n..d 'w.-ii-run. ' 'W.^ll-nt ja-i/.ni. ' ";^:,..i,n 

\.^ivj soi^ool spiijt. At Ihi ^an' T T«,^r.» 

• -^^t^ 1 . u • ' . : >j 1 s 1 r. ; i . a t ; on 
' ' ^ t o "La^k or i s.- ; v I 1 1 

r,M,i:t, Tit It J . ' Moi t r*.vj hr. 



mor«» t nan nv.^ ~i'our*h 
r ^ a w.-akri* ss a'ui r. - 
"Po'.i S'-^»oOi spirit^" xc-s 
t:.^' st:id*r,-s '.aid '.hat 
' :;ttl' fr..d..rn, mu - ' r. j : 7^.-; t .,t . ui . ' a:.d a,ii'i. n^r- 
St »d t-. r a'in.N. r V. lul s ar 
tn'- majn w» ar.M'ss •)t t ^^..^ an.; ' 

* a^ . a K a-^. H r r r , . 
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N = 1106 



A Study of the Coaprehens i ve High Sch-ol in Massachusetts 
PARENT QUESTIONNAIRE 



School 



C I r c i e one in each category 



Ins tr uctiofi5 : If you h^ve acre than one 

child in high school, please Sex: 
answer for the oldest one* Avera-je raark 



(;rade of child in school: 9 10 II 12 

F M 

A B C D 



K Various c on^.-on i c. t . on .edia are a^.UaM. t .ch^uls. F r which .vd.a do you 
obtain inforaation-^ Hlease use the appropriate nu^Vt-.^r rc-sponses m th. spaces 
provided below. 

1 - Very frequent ly or f re ;o«nt Iv 

2 - So»etiae«; 

3 • Never or alaos t never 



Radi"- 

Te levl s i on 

Lo<"al And/oi oen^^rA. newsp.i^MM'i 
Publications prefu^red by scho-*i ^i^^-*— j.u- 
StMdent nei»spap*r and ^ or annual 
Staff and *or sta.ient appe,u .>,mc 

groups 
School per f or ^ 
:5chaol op*>n h > o > 

Staff a/f 1 li.J^tions w *h ci.ic i ^ *^ 
or gam ^a? i 



% 








1 
i. 












31 










-> 






4 




1 






0 


[ 1 






11 


4 










4 3 




1 1 








H 








T - 














% 













1 

s 



If "yes," please chtt?ck the items helow which would be of r^articuUr interest 
to you. 



Courses offered 
Course content 

Bxtraclassr oca Activitic*i av^iiabU^ 
Counselling and guidajice prrx^raa 
Testiny progrAa 

Library-audio vIsuaI aids progrAzi! 

Recent changes and innovations in instruct mnai and 

organ i zat ionai prac t ices 
Major probleas (overcroitding , sta/fin.;» etc.) 
School cofts and financial status 
Others: specify 













Si 


48 




40 


60 


bS 


32 


41 


S9 




76 




S4 




SO 


53 


67 







3* Which one of the foiiosrxr..; statements be$t describe«s yoar ludc^nji-n* of t ht* 
feeling of your son or ddu.:;htei M.'omI goinc; ?o school each'day? 



% % 



Always looks fc^tvt,\td to it witn *-nth.j^ . 
Usually looks forward it w:th t*nthusi,isT 

Frequently is indifferent abojt it 



_ 4 m 

^ J 6 

Very often dreads the prospect of sci^--ol " ^ 
Always dislik'es having to .}0 tr -^ch. f I — — 



in stateiitnts oi v,ec t i vPs ano ph il'-* .n,:,cA*4* tho de ;rc*^ * 

/ - lapnrtant 
^ - i.es s i »p 'v i : 



Pt ^ pA r d t X t kjT e 35 i> I V m** n * 
■*r ep.\r ^ t i on ^ t i rft*^ 

^^t epA r at i for chan;;f»: wv.r..^ 
^''r epar a 1 1 on for r <' np^-^^nn 1 i :.ar*i». • 
ci 1 1 len^ h 1 

*ipprec 1 a t i on if o ir c a I ! u r ,\ I nt: r i t i 
education for .f}tt»i:.\'. >r..%I ur^.-U- ' t i L' 
I)i*veiopm**nt of rtt*^^'. r > xn.r** » ^^nc ^ , 

skills, and*' t s t c^ndi n-as .^nd A'*ivr, 
HorAi and i?thic,^i >«vn/% . ; 
Has An L\t i on 



ERIC 



To wh**t extent havie you {oi youi spouse) be«n involved in the pro<.K^» corrlucted 
by the school^ If you have* not bieen involved very frequently, frequently, or 
soaetiaes, to what exter would you be willing to become involved in the program 
conducted by the school'^ Please use the appropriate nunt^er responses m the 
spaces provided below. 



1 - Very frequently or Jreq^^ntlv 

2 • Sc^etiMt 

3 - Never or .\l»os: never 

Vi.-wc r *^v'n i nvol vi-ci 



Overall edvic** t ; .n.x i 

plaxinlng 
Advi!ier for ^i-eci^'i m^Xi^^- 

1 1 r»n A 1 IT r aib i 
Plunnlng' and/or super vi^ in ; 

!*uppleaen t Ai V euuc*^tionaI 

ex|:>er ienc*'*^ for «>tuden*-' I 
Ovvi<*ll evaluation ct th;^ 

school's prcHjiaa I 
PLtkr^rtinQ And. or super-.ii:r , 

*sr»ect«i oi th*' btud<*T'. 

activity prcHaAta 1 
EdiJCftt ional .inti ^ cr ,v* . r..t : 

int orriat ^ r^r c i j enc« ^ ^ 
Ot r s : % \>*^< i r V ^ 



1 ? 



% 

I 



^ participa te 



% 

NR 



I 



14 



1 } 



3r> 



3 NR 

P 4 ? .1 

3S 27 



3S 2B 
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A.Ota,** 


















4 






' ' '1 ' . r 
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^' 4 


















M h t l' . ' : ' r 




































s ^^-p4'»,^ ft* i:a'-\ 
























* \' ' ' \ ^ < * 








t 




' ' ' t . .. .. 


• 














































" .\ * * 1* I - 

U^: • * - 


^ \ t 1 










~ , ^ * * ♦ r 

' t , 1 f t • • 1 • 




' ^ - 
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12, Do you ff^vl vr-ix, child n.^iHis r,-,t e .^tter.*i/Hi frr>r. the school in the development 
of sclf-undorst.i'^^ho . s t- 1 f ^*s'^ ons I : t y , dec ; ^ i on-sak i nq , and value** 



% % 

R NR 



Yes 
No 



53 
42 



13. child's 1. 



t c.\rd inuirat4»d that he wa^> 



P NR 



An above avcrAoe stud<"r, t 

An AvcrAQC- student 

A he low Avc-raqe studen" 



31 
SO 

7 



To whAt extent do you cooperate witf: your son or daughter and one or aore 
teachers, counselor?;, and/or adnini ?i t ratorfs of your school in attempting to 
solve problems related to her (or his) education? Such problems might be 
related to the selection of courses, the selection of extraclassrooa 
activities, the improvenent of study habits, and so on. 

91 % 

R NR 



Fou r 1 1 me s a ve a r 
Twice a year 
Once a year 
Not at all 



16 
32 
26 
10 



15. 



In youx judoment, and takina into consideration the interests and needs of your 
child, what emphasis should tho higH school place upon the following extraclass^ 



room act 1 vi t ies 
provided below. 

1 



Please use 



the appropriate.' nujr.ber responses in 'the spaces 



- More emphasis 

- About the saini' 
~ Less emphas i 



em;'' 



Pub licit ion- 
Music 

Dramatics and speech 

Boys' interscholastic athletics 

Girls' interscholastic athletics 

Boys* intramural athletics 

Girls* intraneural athletics 

Clubs 

Service oroani /at mn^ 

Others: sper:f% _____ 



3 
3 
3 
1 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
s 



% 


% 


% 




1 








2Q 


56 


5 


10 


16 


65 


8 


11 


29 




5 




14 




^ 


1? 


16 


58 


8 


18 


25 


56 


6 


13 


22 


52 




10 


24 


57 


6 


13 


2Q 


50 


5 


16 


Q 


1 1 
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Th*'t4' 1 much di*^ci.sMr«n t <xliiV a^oU' ^tud**nt h^hAVior, student ,-\t t 1 1 udc*s , 
.^nd dibci^iin*. Wouh'j vru char ar * er i 74^ t h*- dj^^ciplirc m v^'i^r school a*^ 



% % 

R NR 

Tn(j strict 
About nuht 
Nnt strict ono'a^jh 



4 

3 5 



List thi' thinos >nu like r.c^ t at^-j* thv ri._^h sch^'. 1 . Include those things 
you feel are its strenqths. ^ 



List tho thxH'js you like le^st about t hf hi ^-jh sch^^ol, 
you fpei are its weakn^^sses. 



InclMdc those thinqs 



sT?<KSv;rHs OF '^>ai<K)L^ as vi^^^hn by iivv> PAVt nt'- srriMNTs 



No. of Percent of 
str»»noths Pati-nt* Parents 



Courses and/or Curriculum 

(Good preparation for coiU'U**, qocxi 
preparation for *^mpiloym*^n t ^ liuch 
individual i2C'd hr»Ip, diversity nt 
cur r icu li?ni ^ 

J^ofrssional ^taff 

(Good tcach<-rs and administrators) 



S^5 M.OH 



ll-i 28.48 



Adttinistrat ivo Rules and Roqulations 
(Wei 1 -run , we 1 1 -organ i zed, t reedoo 
wit^ re ^^onsibii 1 ty , progressive but 

not f ree*whe<a inq, good school spirit) 283 2S«S0 

Physical Facilities 

(Fxcellent facilities) 1"^ 15,73 

hxtraclass Activities 

(Good "all-around" activities, 
superior athletic proQram and 

Student Council) ^ "^'^ 12. S7 

Pupi 1 -Teacher Re lat Ion ship 

(Good teacher-pupil relationships, 
sincerity of teachers for 9tud<^nts* 

welfare and education) 1-^ 11.12 

Guidance 

(Real help with pupils* piohlrm*^, 
adTustmt'nt seramars) '^^ 7^14 



Comiiun icat 1 on with Parents 



44 "^.^6 



Ml see 1 laneous 

(No dr.-^ss code, good oppor t un \ t le s for 
work in community, qood lunchrs) 112 10.13 



No Response 



271 24.su 
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IN 1^ PR! Si NrATIVf- ^^..'HtXUs 



Nt), of 
Par ♦^nt s 



Cours^^s and/or Curriculum 

(Poor Courses for ncn-col bouiui , 

lack of dt*pth in cours***%, ovt»r - 
4*mphasis on mark% rioid ruiriculum. 
oraphasis IS on abov»^ ami ht^low av- 
t'raqo ^tudonts with th»' av*^ran«* !»•? t 

to "sink or I nt") 4" ' 4 ^, M 

Adrein 1 st r at I RuK's and Roouiatif>iis 
(Lack of discipline, poor sch(n>l 
spirit, »»xri^ssivt' r i m^^nt at i<>n » . ^'J 

Physiral Faciliti»*s 

(Too criiwdi'd, poor athlotir facili- 
ties, no student lounvif>) Ji.HH 

Prof 4' ss ion a 1 Staff 

(Too few out standi no tpachexs, lar 
turnov»^r, excess iv€^ etBphasis by 

staff on above-aver ai}<* stuciiMU) 222 2(^.07 

Guidance 

(Lack of vocational ouivlanc*-, 
inconsistencies in qui dance over 4 

years) \2.JO 

Comnjun icat ion with Parents 

(Lack of teacher -par ent comniLHi i c at i^^n , 
ntM'd additional activities involving 

the comnunity) H,14 

Pupi 1 - Toachet Relationships >^'^ ?.H7 

Fxtraclass Activities 

(Too much emphasis on inter schol as t ic 
activities) 7*3 . 78 

Misccl laneous 

(Poor lunches, lack of emphasis on 
doing things well) 140 12.66 

No Response ^ 26H 24.2 i 
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A.lm.n 1 s» « .\' 'is' V, I';*-. 

ri,. 'iuxiA MM>. W.NI- M.- NIS " was a.-Mon.-i to -^tiu. tuir a 
• >.-». t ..f tt,.- .-.>,;i-n..n »..-t- tf,.- SU5M.. int«-mi..r.t a:.<\ .. m-mh-r -t tt.- 

th. t..imH o! in tt..- ( or>!.-f. !i. .-s .u .•.nim.' t nt .'d l»-low. 

. Major cluxM.,-. u. .•<!»< at ,on.W ob,.-< t>VH's .ind philosophy -huh 

should IM- mad., duiino f h.- n.xt fiv>- va. s irWlmU- an incr.as.Hi 
,.Mph;»^is upon vocational pm-paration including vorational 
trainmo for t ho non-col U-o- boun<i . tho os t ah 1 1 ihmon t of a 
rlosor r.-lat lonship h.-tw-.-n th.' ronmuriitv and t h.- school, an 
lm-roas..d amount of floxibility Jn th.- program inr ludim, 
sp...-1/ic oroviwon"! for individual study, and t h.- introduction ^ 
ot an mcr.-asinu numlu-r o( class and .-xtra-class ..Kp.- rionro s 
which hav.. r.-l.-vanc- U, t'-rms ot th.- intorosts of stud.-nts. 

' Maioi chano.-s in th.- ptonrams and s.-rvicos ot th.- schools 
who-h ..hould h- ac .omplish.-d during t h.- m-xt five yars 
includ.- an i ntcjr at i on of tho vocat . ona 1 -tpc hn i ca 1 and aca- 
doni.- proorar«s. th.- d.-v.- lopm.-n t of ad.litional rxploratorv 
rours.-s in vo.:atinoal .ducat ion. an »ncrt-aso in tho numbor 
of vocational cours-s offrr.-d, th.- provision of additional 
a.iult pr.uitams, and an .-xt.-nsion of th.- school day. 

; Incrcas.-d ccop.^r at i on b.-tw-.^n th.- school and community ay.Muios. 
.-xpan.S. d and ujMlat r-d work-study pro.,rat«s. and th- oroan i2at ion 
ot proorams for th.- handicapp.-d w.-r- citid as ur„ont n.-ods. 

J Mat-.y of th.- sup.-rint.-nd.-nts r.^portod an incr.-aso in th.^ popu- 
l.t.cm or th.-ir comaunitios of th.- culturally disadvantaqod 
and <.t non-r,nnlish sp.ak i n., pcop 1 .- . It has h.-.-n d U f icu It to 
mako ad.-.juat.. provisions for th.-n. b.causc ot sborta<.,»-s of 
f unds and f ac i I 1 1 i .'s . 

Anion., th- most critical nc-.-ds. issu.-s, and probl.'r«s «cntionod 
by th.' super intond.-nts w.-ro th.^ ntod for additional funds, 
facil.ti.s, and staff. In>l>rov.-d and -xpandod vtx-ational pro- 
orams and an .-xtmd.-d school day and school yoar wcro also 
c 1 t.-d . 

m addition to the n.M-ds and probl.-ms ci t .-d by th.- suporxntcn- 
donts th.. principals, on th- "nATA FOPM: PRINCIPALS,'" and in confor^ncos 
hctw— n each of th- principals an.l a m-mb-r ot th- visit. no team st r-ss-d 
tho itpnm listtui bp low. 



•a copv of this Form is in Appendix A, 304 , 

^•a copy of thi<; Form is in App<^ndix A, pagi» 
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AmoHt^ thf «(>sl ur*j**nt pToM^mn aw* rhanai'^fc in X\m* subject- 
aatlt»r otf.^r.ti in **f»4M ifir rour^irs with parlirul.^r Attention 
fot:u^«*d on inrr»*Hs<*d l^^vanro , an *'xpan4if«fi of <>i.Ttjiv«' and 
aim -i^ourn«*^ , «i t r ♦^ng t h<»nrd proviiion^ for a r 1 1 r u I a 1 1 on , ?h4» 
c!*»v*» lopmi-rit of rour%«»*» f oi potential drof)outs and rl i s s<»n t<* r s , 
the- addition of j^rocKaa^ in JU»aith Hducation, t h«» i iaprov*nK'n t 
of inst r u<' t J ona 2 mod i a fanlitU'S, and th- .-xpansion of 
ouidar>f»» s«»rvirt»n, 

rh<* noiut ion to thr firobiems ritrd xn t hr prr-ciMling paragraph 
will n«>c»»s-iit Atf» vnrrf-a^cd loral, ^tatp, and/or fi»d*>ral fund^ 
in nt'ar ly all ot t h«* ^rhooi . Moreover , inrrrasod npaco and 
oth.»r physical fariiitu*^ w«»r«' nN^ntion<-d as urqi^nt npods by 
many principals, a-i well h% additional toarht»rs. Additional 
admini strat ivo as^i*tanc4» and ^oc r *>t ar i a 1 ami cl<-rical per- 
^onnf»l yMs Xi^ r<»fpirpfi to, hut loss froqu^nt iy, as typvs of holp 
n«»pd»'»d , 

Tbo principals wpro prartirallv^ unanmous in defining their role 
in the improvement of the rurr/culum an<i instruction as that of 
affording leadorship, and of r^K)porat inq with t h*- staff by 
mr.ning with individuals antl (bmimttep^ and by providing tiaf* 
anti mater i a I s for racket in^js , 

Sixteen of th** \^ principals said the major de terrent to their 
participation in tho improvement of the curriculum and in- 
struction was thp lack of time. other deterrents which werp 
mentioned lc»ss frequently included the shortage of funds and 
the lack of staff time for such work. One-third of th*» group 
indicated tl^tro wore no det<»r r«»nt s , 

Approximately half of the principals estimated that between 
20-25 pi?rcent of the students m thoir schools did not find 
either thi» CO I i ego -pr epa i a t ory or the highly skilled voca- 
tional curricula "...relevant to their aspirations, needs, 
and interests. " 

More than half of the principals stated that the Careers Devel- 
opm^^nt Curriculum recommended in the Schae fer -Kauf maH^repor t on 
O ccupational F,ducation for Massachusetts seemed to be the best 
way to meet the needs of students in their schools . .who do 
not find either the college preparatory or the highly skilled 
vocational curricula relevant** 

One third of the principals who were not in voc at lona 1 - techn ical 
high schools did not believe their programs were articulated 
effectively with the procjrams in vocat lona 1 -technical high schools 
Nearly all of the principals of vocat iona 1 -technica 1 high schools 
stated they believed th4»ir prwjrams were articulated effectively 
with non -vocat i ona 1 high school s . 



. \)T iiH 4 pa is r«*port«'4 ti^f If.** major Aj^ncj^s i r. It. it 

t omaun I t i«-s wh i r n had a s i i ( i can t infiu*'rjr<- on th** vdura- 
tionai prrnjraas of Ihr %fhool«; m<>ro busin«»s5 arf<! mdu^ttry, 
rr.li<>9<»s And un i v<>r s 1 1 lo s , labor unions, public iibrarivs, 
-ichooi -r»* iat<'d advisory comai l tro s , a/»d church('s. 

9, Student unri'Sl or nsiijtanry wa*i no? cite<4 as a critical 
prohlpiB iri most schools but th** /<»poi t«»d of dr*j>js by 

somi* studt'nts was a sourc<* of concern m a c >n s id*^r ati i nurab^H 
ot schools, 

io, V**ry f4»w principals c f>n s id«»r *»d 'tpach^'r ^»ow»>r ' to bv a critical 
problem. Most of tho principals thou'^^ht t h** t^-»achprs and ad- 
ministrators wt»rp workino togpthtT as an offoctivo t*»am. 



T**arhors' Vi»»ws 



Tht' vi<»ws of t«ach»rs conc*'^rning various qui stjons rf»iat<"d 
to th«»ir rf'spon^ibi 1 1 1 K-s arp pr<»sontPd m Tabl<* 'jS. From ono-fourtn 
to one-third of th<» teachf-rs rrspond^^d "Nputrar* to laany of the questions, 
Nputral was dof in<*d as ^Npither qood nor poor , neithpr f>ositivp nor nog- 
ativp, or noith^'r favorable nor unf avor ab lo , AiBon'';^ the major points, 
disreqardino th^* "nt^utrai" as9t*ssnH-n t , arp th*^ following, catpgorizpd 
arrordinq to tpaching, profpssionai climate, th<> community, facilitips, 
professional p*rsonnf>l, and comments nu ways and ni*-ans of improving the 
•school - 



J . T<*ac h 1 nf^ 

fi) N«*ar ly haif of the teach<^rs evaluated as "Vt>ry Positive-** 

or **Pos i t i v»* the " . . *y>lace»ent of students in the courses 
and curricula which corresj>ond to their abilities and 
interests*'; one-fourth *»valualf"d such placenH'nt as '*Neg«:,« 
tive" or '*Very Negative." 



(b) One-third of the t<>arhers ha r ac t or i Z4»d the tim»» avaiiabi*- 
to work witri individual pupils as "Nt^gative" or "Very 
Neqa t 1 v<» . " 

(c) Three -fifths evaluated their oppor t un i t i *^ s to increase con- 
tinuously th*-' ef f i'ct iveness of their teaching as either 
"Very Posi t ive" or "Posit ive . 

{d; More than one-fourth evaluated "...thr» adequacy of the 

program and services ... in providing the various types of 
offerings needed by all of the students" as ''Nr^gative" or 
*'Very Negative.'* 



i7' 



Posit I v»' ' or 'P*^»H i t i ' thojr ^uf». .--^^i 



««'rvic*'S of 



4' i r 



Pr o! t' ss lona I C I ij^ 

oDpor tun 1 1 1 ' s to par t ic i r*ati* »»f f*'ct i v^- Iv ir <Ji*cision* 
!fiak:nq cohort n in*^^ th** instructioT) off^-rcHi in th*'ir class^^'s 

"Vory Pn**itivi» ' or "Posit iv*' ' Awi f-'-i poTC*'nx assiQrn''d 
th*' saa** »^v*^ I u At i ciP. t*^- pAr t ir I r>At : on *n ^jr c i s i ^ ;ti -rsai*' i nn 
*"oncfT n i nj tr*- curri^'ulua anM in^-tru- t i on in xr-ir dofjar t • 



Mort» than onf-thif^l *'vaiuat*'d t ir oppor t un i t . t ;^.ir - 
t 1 r i pa to < ' f f t ; I V 3 ; , d»^c i s lo n - a a - x n^: c or.r * - r n i n » * r a I 

school pel 1 r 1 *' s ami prart:c«^s as jat ; v*-" or "V/'rv 

Nofjativf'* whilf^i^^ss tha-i <>o.'-*hird Jr^iirat»•d ^^yr or por - 
t un 1 1 I <^ s wf r ' Vi-^ r y ^'o-^ 1 1 ^ v'?* ' or Pfis 1 1 i , ' 

' A;>p>r ox i »a! ♦ 1> on-' our T o: *f» t^-a^ h*'rs ASN»»s*^«-d studi nt 
V>f*havior in th^ -^r^^.ool a^M tnr rootiva^ion of stud»*r^ts tc 
i«>arn as "V**- jat i vs* ' c»r "Vory Nf^^^a t i v*' '\ hrjw*^v*T , ni-arlv 
^ half asst'ss*-d stud**ot behavior as **V*»ry f^nsit^v»^ * or 

"Pfjsitiv* ' and o?-^ -t^.i^d a s s *=i*^d mo*iva*i'jn ir, Tn** «-at*.'- 
way . 

fci; Mor<* than half ^^'^ tn** t*'ach*'rs ass*'ss*<j ♦n»'ir pr ot »'<vS i ona i 
v»or»^ iorid as "V»»ry Positive'* or 'Posit ^vr" whil*- n<'ariy 
on^'-fourth asst^sst-d it pis 'Ni»o^ t i or '*v*tv Ncgativ.*", 
N<'ar iy on4»-third rhiar ac r t-r i 2*'d th^»ir 1 )ad ritTiral And 
')th»'r routini^ ru)n -pr of s s i <>na I duties as ^N. » :;a t i v. • " or 
'* V^^r V Nf'cia * , " 

f ) Ni^ariv OfM'-thirn ass**ss»Mi "...th*' t^f f i i v»^n4*ss of comrjun- 
1 rati on anjono rar^mbprs of t^»*^ staff ror>?. »-r n i ri'i important 
matters r<'iat>'i t*^ continuous n-ji'moni th.* sn.ooi 

as "NoqatiV*^" or tv N*>qat.vf 



Th*' rpamun 1 1 v 

'a) Thirty p»*rc«»nt oi th»* t.-arh^^rs ^ har ac t ^-r i ^.-li '...th** 

*»x t on t to wh ic h t h»» commun 1 1 y as a wno !<' is ' *'du<: a ^ i on 
or li'H t od * ' as 'N<'rja t i v<' '* or '*V*'r y Nr ga t i v»' ' whiA<* 4 3 
j:H»rc4*nt char ac t r i z^^d tn^ir '* . , . surr«-ss in ot-tainino th*' 
cooperation of par.'nts in th^* solution of in'Uviduai 
stud^'Ht pro!)if'ms" a*^ "V<'ry Positive'" or "i'ns i t i v** . " 



•r'r,si-iv,- • and anproxiaatflv t-o-fifth^ a<.'ir%^.-d th- . ! - 
MCtiv.-n.-^s of rr.-ir ' . . . con t r ibut i o-. «^ tr> tn^ school'^. 
pr.-xfra» oT r„r.,Tiun i i y -sr h-w^ I relations" in tb. -as.- fflarrn r 

^ai Nc-a-'iv t-o-thirds of fh.- t.-arh-rs char ac t.-r iJ.-d "...th.. 
a.t..quacy of instructional matoriais ".n tn.- cla-^-»rooa- as 
"Vrry f'o'»it\v«^' or "Posit 

-T. Mor.- than half .-valuat^'d thp ad.-quacy of t» library for 
us." by ^tudpnts 1.. th^-ir classes, the ad.-quacy of th*- 
library for tht'ir own prof or.al u^i^-. and tht- ad.^quary 
n! th,. audto-visual aid* avaiUMn for th.-ir u^«- in tho 
cla«.<room a? "Very Posit ivp ' or "Posit x •,•<•. ' 

,■< , About onc.-fourth of t h»- trachers char art<-r iz.-d th^ ad..- 
Quacy of th<. cla«srooros thpy us*-, th,- ad^-quacv oi th*- 
classrooms and/or laborator i*-s throurjhoul thr- school, 
and thf ad-nuacy of farilit^'s oth.-r than classrooa-^ and 
laboratories, f.o-. caf.-t.-ria, oymnasiuffi, library as 
•N«>qativ.«- or *Vv-ry N.-qativ^.' 




sliohtiy nor.' than haU of th»- t*ach*rs chatactrri2*>d 
thf *-valuati-n placed -a^'jors th.-xr -ork ami th*> opf>i>rtuni- 
tx.-<i thoy have- for inrrras-s m salary as "V.>ry Positiv-:- 
or "fVis ! t 1 vi- ' . 

Twpnty-f iv.-> p. rcr-nt rat-d tn.> op;-or t un 1 1 m- s th-y .^av.- 
for m-s.-rvio- growth or i (aprovp«'-n t as "N.>OAt i v-" or 
"Very N'foatiVt . 

.'r-. N.arly ihr -f our t h s of th<- tcach^-rs rnarart.-r izpd t r 
lov.-I of prof, ssmr.ai tramm'J ..XTK-ctoH of tparh. rs in 
th.^sr school^- AS "V.-ry Po'.itiv^" or "Positivf-." 

rw.>nty-fiv<. f>r.rc.nt of th.- t.ach.-rs irdiral-d that mod i ■ 
firations m administrative rulvs and r.-oulatinns would 
j,prov.' th.' srhool. rh.-y cst.-d, for .-xampl. , strirtrr 
disripljp.o, a r«.durt.on in class si?.-, afd itaj-rovd 
communira-.r,n w;tr par.-i,ts. '.th. r t..,^.'. r^. ami th,- 
adrr, ir t st r at i '.n . 
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rhan«^jf's in cnuT^*'s Ami/or cuir.^uiu*,, a' ;nrr*a«v*d 

on th<' d'iditi-n of ^?aff x*'»b<^r*. inrimn^*, t*-.|f^JH*t a^^l*' 



/ 



of V.^r dv;- %r trs^-n- 
!ri ♦his ^ch'^^--a fr'.:jn* 



on%> ^nd .-.'f «ihich 1% v0rv positive, v^ry a^K^S . or v^ry ^v-r^^M*'. am} th*^ 
oth^T v*-fy mf^t^ivc. v^rry p->or * or very ^nt4vr>rAMp, IW^f oi I in.; 
nuai«?riCAl v,\iu*^* repf<?^ent var^^^u*- locations -^n «hi^ ^c^rV 

1 - very po^itjvif* (very o^^*^ * very f jtvcr.'^t 



1^ ' 
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IV. FACILITIES 

i* How do you characterize the adcqu&cy of 
in« * ru-^t innal aaterials in the classroom? 

2. - you -evaluate the adequacy of the 
library ♦for uitf by students in your classes'' 

3. HoMvio you evaluate the adequac> of the 
library for your own p»*of essional u*;e'? 

4. Hem do you evaluate the adequacy of the 
audio-visual aids available for your use 
in the classrooa'^ 

5* What do you think of the adequacy of the 
classrooms you use*' 

t>^ What do you think of the adequacy of the 
laboratories you use"^ 

7. What do you think of the adequacy nf 
the classroom* and/oi laboratories 
throughout the school > 

B. How would you chAracteri^p the adequacy 
of facilities other than classrooms and 
laboratories, e.g., cafeteria, gymnasitm, 
library ^ 

V. PPCFESSIONAL PE RSONNEL 

1. How do you characterise th*r evaiuat:^:i 
placed upon your work'^ 

2. What is your evaluation of the 
opportunities yb'j have for increases in 
salary 

3. How do you rate the opportunities you have 
for in-service growth or improvement? 

4* What do you think of the procedures which 
you «ust ilow to obtain consideration of 
any grievances you may have? 

5. How would you characterize the level of 
professional tralnino e>q>ected of teachers 
in your school '> » 
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VI. COMMENTS ON WAVS AND MEANS OF IMPROVING TOE SCHOOL 
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Studc*nt<;* y jpws 

Tho vit'ws ot 2 748 students concornino their schools ar^^ 
indicat(>d in Tables ^-^'t , f^C>^ and M, Somo of the roost significant 
views follow: 

1. Sixty-nine percent roported that they believed t^(» emphasis 
on sports was "About rioht"; 23 percent indicated there was 
"Too little (^mphas I s , 

2. Fifty-eight percent slated that "Too little emphasis" was 
placed on "...cultural events (concerts, drama, art disp^lays, 
prominent speak(»rs)." 

3. Thirty-five percent of the students considered their parti- 
cipation in student activities to be "Very valuable and use- 
ful" or "Valuable and useful"; 41 percent said "Perhaps of 
some value,'* 

4. Thirty-eight percent reported that they did not spend any 
time on ex t r a rur r icu lar activities; 33 percent indicated 
an average of 1-4 hours per week, 

5. Forty-one percent of the students reported that they spent 
an average of 1-4 hours per week in ou t -of -school study; 
30 percent said 5-lv") hours; and 13 percent indicated 11 or 
more hours, 

t) . Thirty percent said that "Someone is always available when 
I need !o discuss such matters" as selecting courses, going 
to colleg.^, or getting a job; 38 percent reported that 
"Someone is usua 1 ly available..." 

7. One-fourth of the students reported that the counseling and 
guidance they had received in school was "Not helpful at 
all" or "Hav*'n't rt^^eived any in this school"; 55 percent 
indicated "Hxtr(»mely helpful" or "Some help." 

8. Five percent stated that teachers required them to use the 
school library "Practically every day" for supplementary 
reading, 11 percent iridicated "Once a week," 23 percent re- 
ported "2 or 3 time^ a month," and 59 percent said "Less 
often. " 

Q. More than three fourths of the student** indicated that 

teachers are available and willing to give outside help on 
their studies "When^^ver it is needed," or "Usually v»^><^«-i 
needed . " 
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U). Kitty-t\*o p*^rc('nt d^^scribt'd tho standards { (•xf)i^c t a t i on s ) 

sot by their teachers as "About right"; 38 percent repjorted 
they w<>re "Much too difficult" or '^Somewhat difficult*" 

11. Twency-five perc<»nt o( the students describe^d their feelings 
about going to school each day as "Always look forward to it 
with enthusiasm" or "Usually look forward to it with enthusi- 
asm'*; 44 percent said "Frequently am indifferent about it"; 
and ^iO percent reported "Very often dread the prospect of 
school'* or "Always dislike having to go to school." 

12. Nearly half indicated they "Rarely" have opportunities to 
study, as a part of their course work, the things they wanted 
to learn, the things that puzzled them, 

13. The students were asked the question, '*lf you could be most 
remembered here at school for any one of four things below, 
which one would you want it to be"? Seventy-six percent 
responded *To be accepted for what 1 am," 12 percent indi- 
cated "Most popular with others," seven percent said ''Leader 
in activities," and four percent reported "Most brilliant- 
best ' student . " 

14. Fifty-seven percent indicated that "There is little freedom, 
much regimentation" to "...exercise initiative to work in- 
dependently by pursuing a variety of learning opportunities 
(using the library, labs, seeing tt^^lThers, etc.)*' 
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N = 2748 

Table 59 



A Study of the Comprehensive High School in Massachusetts 
STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE* 



Directions: You are asked to furnish information Circle one in each category 
about your experiences in and 

reactions to this school. Please Grade: 9 10 11 12 

place an "X'* in the blank opposite Sex: F M 

your response, Ma]^e only one mark Av» Mark: A B C D 
unless otherwise directed. 

1, To what extent do you believe there is an emphasis on sports in this school? 

% 

R 

Too much emphasis 8 

About right 69 

Too little emphasis 23 

2. Which of the following best describes the situation with regard to the 
opportunity students have to paxticipate in extraclassroom activities? 

% 
R 

All or nearly all students can participate 36 

A large number can participate 

Only a few studejits have the opporturity 23 

3. To what extent do you believe there is an emphasis on cultural events (concerts 
drama ) art displays, prominent speakers) in this school? 

% 
R 

Too mucu emphasis 3 

About right 39 

Too little emphasis 58 

4, Do you feel students in your school have ample opportunity to participate in 
making changes in school government, activities^ and student body procedures? 

% % 



R NR 



Most students have ample opportunity 26 

Students have little freedom to make 

changes because of faculty control 32 

Student council and activities are run by 

a few of the most popular students 41 
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^Adapted with permission from "Student Questionnaire" in High School Evaluation 
Guide, prepared by Gordon Cawelti, North Central Association o^ Colleges and 
?condary Schools, March, 1969. ^ 
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How valuable and useful do you consider your participation in student 
activities to be? 

% % 
R NR 

Very valuable (and useful 

Valuable and useful 

Perhaps of some value 41 

Of little or no particular use 
or value 23 

1 

Wha^ is the average number of hours per week you spend on extracurricular 
activities ? 

% % 
R N£ 

None 38 

I to 4 33 

5 to 10 

II to 20 B 

More than 20 3 

2 

What is the average number of hours per week you spend in out-of -school study? 

% % 
R NR 

None ^5 

I to 4 41 

5 to 10 30 

II to 20 ^0 

More than 20 3 

1 

To what extent do you feel the need for more personal attention on such 
matters as selecting courses, going to college, getting a job? 

% % 

R NR 

Someone is always available when I need 

to discuss such matters 30 

Someone is usually available when I need 

to discuss such matters ^.^^ 
I would like to be able to talk to 

someone more often than I can new 

1 

To what extent has the counseling and guidance you received in this high 
school been helpful to you? 

% ^ 

R NR 

Extremely helpful 
Some help 

Very little help ^9 

^ Not helpful at all 12 

Haven *t received any in this school 13 
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10. About how often do teachers require you to use the school library for 
supplementary reading? 

% % 
R N£ 

PrActicAlly every day 5 
Once a week II 
2 or 3 times a month — — 
Less often 59 

" 2 

11. To what extent are teachers available and willing to give you outside help 
on your studies? 

% % 
R NR 

Whenever it is needed 37 
Usually when needed " 42 

Occasionally ^ I5 

Seldom or never — — ^ 

12. How would you describe the standards (expectations) set by your teachers? 

% % 
R NR 

Much too difficult 4 
Somewhat difficult 34 
About right 52 
Somewhat easy — — ^ 
Much too easy 2 

1 

13. How adequate is the supply of supplementary reading materials (other than 
textbooks) in the library and classrooms for serving your special interests 
and needs? 

% % 
R NR 

All materials are avaHable 12 
Usually materials needed can be located 58 

Frequently materials are not available 21 

Library sources are very inadequate 8 



1 



14, Which of these statements best describes your feeling about going to school 
each day ? 



% 
NR 



Always look forward to it with 

enthusiasm 3 

Usually look forward to it with 

enthusiasm 22 

Frequently am indifferent about it 44 

Very often dread the prospect of ' 

school 19 
Always dislike having to go to school 11 
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In general, to what extent do the subjects you are nam taking seem 
meaningful for your future interests and needs? 



Considerably 
bomewhax 

Most seem unrelated 



% % 

R NR 

31 
45 

23 



Do you have opportunities to study, as a part of your course work, the things 
you want to learn, the things that puzzle you? 



Very frequently 

Frequently 

Rarely 



% % 

R NR 

8 
44 
47 



If you could be most remembered here at school for any one of four things 
below, which one would you want it to he? 



Leader in activities 

Most brilliant-best student 

Most popular with others 

To be accepted for what I am 

How long do you expect to stay in school? 



Leave school as soon as possible 

Stop formal education upon graduation from 

high school 
Graduate from a junior or community college 
Graduate from a 4-year college or university 
Continue college after graduation to become 

a doctor, lawyer or some similar professional 

person 

Continue education but undecided on length of 
schooling or type of school 



% 
R 

7 
4 

12 
76 



% 

NR 



% % 
R NR 



18 
11 
24 



11 
31 



How would you rate the educational opportunities offered by your ^i^^^/chool 
in regard Jo preparation for college (or for a job if you are non-college bound)? 



Preparat ion 
for college 
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Very good 
Good 
Average 
Inferior 
Very inferior 



% 
R 

17 
28 
27 
8 
3 



% 

NR 



17 



Preparation 
for a job 

% % 

R NR 

17 

22 

22 

9 

5 

25 



11^ 



no < 



20. The ten education.il purposes listed below are frequently implied or expressed 



21. 



in statements of objectives and philosophy. Please indicate 
inr>ortance y liv^* tn each pur:* fst* the f'^Uowin^ code 

1 * Very iraport'int 

2 - Important 

3 • Less important 

Educational purposes 



the degree of 
for your responses) 











% 


% 


% 












1 


2 


3 


NR 


Preparation for colle^^e 


1 




3 


5 ) 


31 


16 


3 


Pre[>aration for employment 


1 






S2 


36 


0 


3 


Preparation for leisure time 


1 


2 


3 


lo 


2Q 


58 


3 


Preparation for a chanqing world 


1 




3 


46 


37 


13 


4 


Preparation for responsible participating 
















cit i zensh ip 


1 




3 


36 


45 


15 


4 


Development of an understandinq and appreci 
















ation of our cultural heritage 


i 


2 


3 


18 


4? 


3i 




Education for international understanding 


1 




3 


31 


4n 


18 


5 


Development of acceptable con[K tencies , ski 
















understandings and/or apprec -it ion in: 
















Moral and ethical behavior 


1 




3 


35 


4S 


1^. 


4 


Human relations 


1 


2 


3 




38 


h> 


3 


Physical and mental h._,ilth 


1 


2 


3 


4? 


3-? 


13 


3 


Rank the f i v^ items beloA' in tof^r* nl their 


im:)or t 


ancc 


to y o J on 


a 


job 


in 



the future (rank from 1 to 5) . 



Security of steady work 
Opportunity for rapid advanc*^^ 
Chance to help others 
Friendly people to work with 
Hioh income 



22. What is your reaction to the criticism sometimes m.ide 
too much emphasis is placed on qrades (marks )'> 



Strongly a^ree 
Tend to agret^ 
Tend to disagree 
Stronoly disagree 



a: 


% 










1 


') 


3 


4 


5 


NR 


2B 


IQ 


18 


11 


-7 


17 


9 


14 


21 


21 


18 


17 


20 


1 2 


11 


18 


22 


17 


11 


23 


Ih 


IQ 


i4 


17 


15 


16 


16 


14 


21 


18 


of 


high 


sc[ 


ools 


that 





R 

35 
33 
1^ 
6 



23. To what extent are students given freedom and unscheduled time in whirh they 
are able to exercise initiative to work independently by pur:;jiiig a variety 
of learning opportunities (using the library, labs, seeing teachers, etc.)? 

% % 



R NR 
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There is too much freedom and laxity 
About right amount is provided 
There is little freedom, much regimen- 
tation 1 * s 



1 



30 



57 
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2A. Ho. satisfied are you thus far with your academic achievement in high school? 

% % 
R NR 

Thoroughly satisfied ^ 

Satisfied 

Somewhat dissatisfied 

Itioroughly dissatisfied "7 2 

25. Does youAschooI offer all the subjects you would like to take in high school? 

R NR 

Yes 51 

No 47 

If your answer is no, list those courses you would like to take. 



Most or all of the subject areas listed below are offered in high schools in 

the» from 1 to 5. Place a ''^^ beside the subject of grea est i"^^^"^; ^ 
"2- beside the subject of second greatest interest, etc. to 5. Place an x 
beside those of little or no interest to you* 



Agriculture 

Art 

Business Education 

^Distributive Education 

Driver and Traffic Safety Education 

English 

Foreign Languages 

Health Education 

Hone Economics 

Industrial Arts 

Mathematics 

Music 

Physical Education 

Science 

Social Studies 

Special Education 

Trade, Technical and Industrial Education 

27. List the things you like most about your school. Include those things 
feel are its strengths. 



% 


% 


% 


% 


% 




% 


1 


2 


3 


4 


S 


X 


NR 


1 


1 


1 


2 


2 


63 


30 


6 


4 


4 


4 


6 


43 


33 


9 


5 


4 


3 


4 


40 


35 


1 


1 


1 


2 


1 


51 


43 


3 


5 


6 


7 


8 


31 


40 


11 


11 


10 


9 


7 


21 


31 


3 


4 


7 


7 


6 


38 


35 


1 


3 


3 


4 


4 


43 


42 


2 


3 


3 


3 


3 


47 


39 


2 


3 


3 


3 


3 


46 


40 


8 


11 


8 


8 


6 


28 


31 


3 


3 


3 


4 


4 


44 


39 


6 


7 


7 


7 


8 


30 


35 


8 


8 


8 


7 


6 


31 


32 


6 


6 


7 


6 


6 


33 


36 


2 


3 


3 


2 


4 


44 


42 


12 


4 


3 


3 


3 


45 


30 
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28. List the things you like least about your school. Include those things i^ou 
feel are its weaknesses. 
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Adami St r At i kuit's and ^ i* ^ - 

(Too r^xiCh r*"3ifiB»'ntal inn, nn vf^okmn 

rnur^*'S And/or Curriculum 

{t)v**f c«Bphasi<i on preparation ?< f 
colit-o%'. liaitrd vocational <u1uca- 
tinn» not <^nour;h on»^ - ^t<' r 

Phy ic A 1 Kac I n t 1*^** 

poor h<*atin'^ «;y^t*'a) 
Prof 4>ss J ona 1 "^laf f 

f X t r ac 1 a<i Activxtit-^ 

(Too f«'w t-xt r ar la'^'i ac ^. - v-r- 

f*u;u 1 -r^ar ^ la? i^.nshxp^ 

iHx and mxwhty att^tud*' <?i ^'^ns-* 

schf>oi and <;tud<'nts ta^^* li^M*- ^av 



tjru idanr 

Ml sc*' I ianc'ous 

f Poor lunrn. *;tudf^nt^ no- :>i.:>ari d 
to handi<* fr»^.docps, nviT < CG;-.h r^s * 
popularity, ton rsuch «^t^*alir; 

No Po*iT^ons<' 
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educational g^'^l^ wnirr ran sprvt* a*- a <»tan>latcl t^ r its pub 
<iCbooi4.» Th»'<^*' O^nil*-' shraild t^v* ; < 1 i r i a <^ a '-.t a toinv»nt 
publ ic i>c»I icv . 

A distinct iun should bi- nsaci* bi'tw^^r-n thp broaJ ^'Jucationai 
ff>r all th*^ put)iic school*, m t ht^ roEmnnw^'a 1 1 r and tb*? nor*> 
siM^Ciric. .juals for a schor-I '^vst.>^:. and !'>r an individual 
Will in that sy^t n. . 

^arh schonl shouirJ d»v^'Io- a c U^ar , rearin^jful <;tat<^nfMit ot 
4»dacat KDnal philosophv . 

!-ach school shouid aev^»iop a definitive statoir^-nt of the edi- 
tional objpctivi^s and pn^.-rity goals most appropriate for .t ^ 
uniqut> characteristics and needs of its stud<>nt boov and 
comaani ty* s pxp^^^cTat ions. 

Thk'ti shoula be l^vo^•em^nt of the staff, students, school c- 
tiittre member^ ar^d lavmen m the preparation of the statemer 
of philosophy and ob:)ect ivf>s , and Approval of the school cor 
mxttee. The statecoents shuula be published and widely dis 
seminattd in the coDmunity. 

t AcY tacv^lty must formulate its specific objectives. The 
all obj^^ctives and priority goals of the school must be tra^ 
lated into meaninoful, opr. t ion -ob jcc t i ves in each subject 
area. Th.» Identification of measurable learning objectives 
^necessarV to fix responsibility for tea^iChmg and learning a- 
provide essential dimensions for mearirjgful evaluation not 
of stuooi.i rtcniever^nt but of the instructional program. 

r.ach sch-^oi <houid develop a lonq-rarsgi* master o^^n to ensu 
.th*' attamtrent of it^ .^oais and objectives. 



and 
t^»' N-arru-i 



should be- .-^ [HT iodic reviww of/t^*-- schools philosoph 
^»'Ctiv»*s ;n light of the ^^^rv^'ing needs of society ar. 



o Hc^ai'i .-.'the pr.->,-.>ss of" devr^^nnq educational loals. 



' lit ' 



Tm' cj r^^'^^'rv :\~ I high ^rntv^L 

t - 

rho high schools m the CoriiTDonwoalth have the responsibility 
to provide an appropriate and a challenging education for all youth* 
it is the conviction of the Study staff, that a comprehensive high 
school of adequate enrollment and resources can most effectively and 
economically meet the educational needs of the youth of the communi- 
ty, A high school that is widely coraprifrhensive has the breadth of 
program to meet the diverse needs of aJl students and the depth of 
program to assist in the fullest development of each individual 
sttident , Comprehensive high schools of adequate size and resources 
have the flexibility to permit the organization of students, per- 
sonnel, and facilities in various groupings to realize the greatest 
cducationarl effectiveness and economy. These schools are much more 
likely to have adequate supportive services, such as guidance and 
cou\(iseling, aurainistrative and supervisor}' services, and research 
and development services. 

The low enrollments in many of the high schools in Massachusetts 
make it impossible for them to provide a comprehensive program on 
an economical basis. Ninety-two, or 30 percent, of the 305 high 
schools had, on October 1, 1Q69, enrollments of 500 or fewer stu- 
dents; 89, or 29 t>ercent, between 501-1000; a total ot 181, or 59 
percent with 1,000 or less. The median enrollment of the 204 regu* 
lar high schools was 1,041; of the 42 regional high schools, it was 
704 : of the SO vocat iona 1 -tec hn ic a 1 and trade high schools it was 
24f> ; and of the nine regional vocational-technical high schools it 
was 43^ . 

More than one-fourth of the 1,821 teacher respondents evalu- 
ated '...the adequacy of the program and services in your scnool in . 
provicftltg the various types of offerings needed by all of the 
students' as "Negative" or "Very Negative.^ Approximately the same 
percentage of the 2,748 student respondents said that most of the 
subjects they were taking seemed unrelated to* their ...future 
interests and needs. ' More than half of the students indicated 
they "Very frequently" or "Frequently" had opportunities to study, 
as a part of their course work, the things they wanted to learn, 
the things that puzzled them; nearly half reported they "Rarely" had 
such opportunities. ' 

A serious weakness in attaining compr ehens ivenef s in most 
high schools was in the lack of adequate provisions for vocational 
and special education. 
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The high school that is widely comprehensive and provides 
quality education for all of its students should meet these 
criteria: (1) a broad program of general education for all ^ 
students; (2) an excellent program for students who plan to ^ 
further their formal education in college or other post- 
second;'ry institutions; (3) a quality program of occupational 
education for those students who plan to terminate their 
formal education with graduation from high school; (4) an 
appropriate proqram of special education for handicapped 
students and remedial programs for students with academic 
deficiencies; (5) an effective program of pupil personnel 
services; (6) an extensive program of school activities; and 
(7) a high (Jegree of flexibility and adaptability in its 
offerings and administrative practices so that students may 
have many options depending upon their individual needs and 
changing educational and vocational plans. 

High schools, with enrollments or 1,200 students or more and 
having 100 or more students electing vocational courses, should 
provide for a comprehensive- type program including specific 
vocational offerings. 

Other regular and regional high schools should extend their 
programs and services to become more widely comprt^hensive . 
When limitatipns of enrollment and/or resources are operative, 
they should have cooperative affiliation witn another school 
to effect greater comprehensiveness in program and services. 

Nfunicipal and regional vocational schools should function as 
program centers providing vocational education. They should 
enroll vocationally able students from constituent schools 
during the upper two years of high school. These stuaents 
should hav*> rr.ade a uecision to pursue a particular occupa- 
tional area . 

Half of the school time of a vocational student, in grades 11 
and 12, should be spent in the orea of his vocational specialty. 

Constituent schools should offer the academic program and some 
of the related work during the other half of the student's time 
in school. Vocational students should be scheduled in academic 
classes with other students to minimize socio-economic segre- 
gation. Students should retain their membership in the home 
school and should be graduated there. 

Admission and transfer policies and practices between municipal 
and regional vocational schools and their constituent schools 
must recognize the need for students to have multiple choices 
and permit them to move in and out of vocational and academic 
programs if their educational and vocational plans change. 
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8. School committees and administrators of regular school 
districts and those of regional vocational districts should 
periodically review the feasibility of organizing a single, 
consolidated school system under one school committee and a 
superintendent . 

9. Large, comprehensive high schools should consider the advisa* 
bility of a sub-structure of smaller schools or houses so that 
students, teachers, c*^.d counselors might be grouped in smaller 
organizations to increase personal awareness and extend the 
contacts between students and faculty. 
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ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 



To achieve maxinally the goals of the school, increasing 
consideration must be given the question of how the school i« 
organized and administered. Both structure and administration are 
facilitating agencies, means rather than ends, through which the 
purposes* of the »wiOol can be effectively realized. The individual 
student and his needs should be the focus of concern as schools seek 
improved organizational patterns and procedures. The unique role of 
school administration, as compared with the executive function in 
other organizations, is its primary emphasis upon teaching and learn- 
ing. The underlying rationale for all administrative tasks is the 
improvement of instruction. All school administrative decisions have 
as their highest aim the facilitation of learning by young people. 

Most of the high schools in Massachusetts ?re well-organized 
and .administered to have students scheduled uniformly and to have 
those in the same courses follow similar patt*>rns of study. The 
evidence from the Study indicates, however, that administrators, 
teach^xs, and studehts would welcome less uniformity and increased 
diversity in patterns of study. More than half of the 2,748 student 
respondents reported "There is little freedom, much regimentation" 
for them "...to exercise initiative to work independently by Pursuing 
a variety of learning opportunities (using the library, labs, seeing 
teachers, etc.)." One-third of the 1,821 teacher respondents char- 
acterized the, time available to work with individual pupils as "Neg- 
ative" or "Very Negative." 

The rigidity of the schedule also makes it impossible, in 
many schools, for teachers to plan adequately, either individually 
or in groups. 

The data obtained from the schools indicate that many of them 
are reviewing and some are modifying their policies and practices 
in placing students in classes. 

The role of the principal and his administrative staff is 
rec«^iving much attention in Massachusetts and throughout the United 
Sltties. It was encouraging to note that, in the preparation of the 
budget for his school, two-thirds of the schools reported that the 
role was to "plan, recommend and defend specific requests before 
final decisions are made." It was discouraging, however, to note 
that the major responsibility for this important function was car- 
ried by the central office in about one-third of the schools. 
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1« Organizaticmal and administrative decisions must have as their 
purpose the facilitation of effective teaching and learning, 

2* Superintendents should recommend and school committees should 
adopt policies which clarify the role of the principal and 
define clearly his authority and responsibilities as the execu- 
tive head of the school* 

3« The principal should be responsible for the formulation of policy 
at the school level and should participate in policy-making at 
the district level when such policies affect the school's opera- 
tion* 

4, Lines of administrative and supervisory authority between the 
central office and the administration of the school should be 
clearly delineated. 

5. There must be greater involvement of the faculty of the school 
in the development And implementation of school policies and 
procedures* More decisions must be made at the source of 
effective action. 

6« School committees and teachers* associations in collective 

bargaining must recognize the need in the high school for sub- 
stantial autonomy, particularly in curriculum and instruction. 
The entire faculty must work as a professional team in individu- 
al and cooperative effort to improve the educational program. 

7. The principal and his staff should share decision-making with 
students, parents, and other citizens when their involvement is 
appropriate and can contribute to better understanding and school 
improvement. 

tt. The principal must assume the role of educational leadership. 
As an educational leader, he must in collaboration with his 
staff: (1) play a responsible role in policy development and 
implementation; (2) clarify and interpret the aims and objectives 
of the school; (3) foster the full professional growth And 
involvement of all staff members; (4) facilitate change and 
innovation, especially in the instructional program; and (5) 
enlist community understanding of and support for those resources 
that will provide teaching and learning effectiveness. 

Q. The principal should have primary responsibility for decision- 
making in the selection, orientation, development, and coordina- 
tion of personnel under his supervision. Persons assignc^d to 
the school should be responsible to the principal in the perform- 
ance of their duties. 
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10. The principal should assume the responsibility of achieving 
effective interaction and coordination between the teaching 
staff and the supportive personnel of the school and the 
school system. 

11. The organizational structure of the school must be released 
from the lockstep of time and space* Many more opportunities 
must be afforded students for self -direction and responsibility 
in their «>Hnr a tional endeavor s . Organizational alter nat ives 
inc lude : f lexible schedule, independent study , work-exper ience 
programs, communi ty-service programs, extended school day and 
school year, classrooms without walls, and open campus* 

12. The Study staff supports the Open Campus Plan endorsed by the 
State Board of Education as a viable alternative to the tra- 
ditional five-and-a-half hour school day* Schools are urged 
to develop organizational structures and programs designed 

to implement the proposed Plan or another plan more appropriate 
for the individual school . 

13. The State Board of Education should initiate a study of the 
diploma requirements for graduation from high school* Emphasis 
upon performance criteria as measures of competence and learn- 
ing rather than time spent in formal classes should be the 
focus of the study* 

14* Organizational changes should be made that will provide teachers 
with adequate time during the school week to prepare for their 
professional tasks, to keep-up-to-date in their subject field, 
to work with colleagues on instructional improvement, to confer 
with students and par*>nt«, and to improve evaluation techniques 
and reporting* 

15* The enrollment, character of the student body, and the organiza- 
tional model of the school are among the variables that should 
determine the number and assignments of the administrative staff • 

16. Until regionalizat ion of small districts is achieved, high schools 
of 250 students should have a full-time principal • Schools with 
an enrollTTjent of 500 students should employ a full-time adminis- 
trative assistant in addition to the principal* 

17* As an organizational model in a high school of 1,000 students, 

the pr incipalship team might comprise the principal, an assistant 
pr incipal , and two special ly trained administrative assistants* 
These assistants would be assigned many of the technical-mana- 
gerial duties related to the daily operation of the school, 
including discipline, attendance, scheduling, business manage- 
ment, and school activities* The principal and the assistant 
principal working with the teaching staff would develop and co- 
ordinate a program of school improvement, particularly in 
curriculum and instruction* 

ERIC 
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18» In larger high schools of 2,000 or more students, the organi- 
zational model might have a higher proportion of professionals 
on the principalship team and supportive staff to provide 
personnel for smaller administrative units within the large 
school. 

19* Many schools are concerned about the operational effectiveness 
of the departmental organization* Policies and job descrip- 
tions should be established which define clearly the authority, 
functions and responsibilities of department chairmen. They 
should be given the time and resources essential to the success- 
ful performance of their assigned duties. 

20. Alternative models to the departmental organization, such as 
instructional coordinators, division heads, subject and inter- 
disciplinary team leaders, merit increased study and experi- 
mentation. 

21. Schools should employ at least one-third of their teachers on 
a twelve -months' contract beca"««> of the increasing need to 
have staff members operate extended year programs, to supervise 
special educational programs, to engagie in Curriculum dtjvelop- 
ment and research, material production, and in-service activities. 

22. Schools should extend the length of the school day to increase 
the number and variety of educational programs and services 
available to students. In a number of schools, an extended 
day would relieve overcrowded facilities. 

23. Summer school, on a tuition-free basis, should be available to 
all students in their local school or on a regional arrangement. 
The State should share the cost of summer schools. 

24. The State should encourage the development of year-round programs 
and should finance a large part of the cost of pilot programs 

to determine the dimensions of the year-round school. 
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STAFF 



The preparation and performance of educators must be given 
primary emphasis, since our hopes for progress ultimately depend 
upon the competence and dedication of those who serve education. 
There are many unanswered questions about school personnel policies 
and procedures and how each staff member can contribute most effec- 
tively to the successful functioning of the school. Viable means 
must be developed through which all members of the educational enter- 
prise can participate in collaborative discussions, analyses, and 
solutions of the various personnel problems that a school and school 
system face. It is essential that schools continue their search 
for the highest possible dividend from their investment in people, 
both professional and non-professional* 

Inadequate space for teaching and for essential planning by 
individual teachers and groups of teachers, inadequate funds for 
^teaching materials and equipment, a very rigid and inflexible 
sldiedule, and a limited number of teachers in some subject areas 
which led to excessive class size were am<»ig the major obstacles to 
change and improvement in one or more subject areas which were cited 
by the schools. 

More than one-third of the 251 schools reported that the time 
available to the principal and the school staff for effecting change 
and innovation in the improvement of the curriculum and instruction 
was "^Inadequate.** Nearly one-*fifth said the resources needed to 
effect improvements were ^Inadequate." However, almost nine-tenths 
of the schools reported the degree of responsibility which the 
principal and school staff had for effecting change was either 
**Vsry adequate^* or **Adequate** and approximately the same number indi- 
cated their authority was likewise **Very adequate** or **Adequate« ** 

1. School committees, administrators , and teacher organizations in 
cooperative effort should develop personnel policies and proced- 
ures that stimulate and reward increased levels of professional 
competence and performance, 

2. Improved means of deploying staff, more differential lystems of 
compensation, and clearer recognition of professional performance 
are needed areas of change. Innovative personnel programs should 
have the encouragement and support of professional organizations. 

3. The school committee and the superintendent should encourage and 
support changes in the school that are aimed at increased teacher 
effectiveness and improved prof ess ionalizat ion of teaching. 
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4. The principal and his staff should deternine the professional, 
quasi-prof esslonal , and nDn*»professi onal tasks which are to be 
performed, who can best do them, and make recommendations con- 
cerning improved practices in staff utilization to the central 
administration. 

5. Differentiation in the roles of staff members is a trend that 
should continue. The school should study and evaluate various 
models of differentiated staffing in terms of their potential 
to improve the quality of instruction and provide more indi- ^ 
vidualized learning programs for students. 

6. Teachers must be actively involved in the development, imple- 
mentation, and evaluation of any plan of differentiated staffing. 

7. Every teacher should have regular access to clerical help for 
those routine tasks that should be assigned to clerks. 

8. Deterrents to the effective perfor'mance of professional duties 
by individuals and groiq^s , such as lack of time, schedule con- 
flicts, inadequate resources, and limited work spaces, should 
be carefully , examined by the facultv. Appropriate steps to 
alleviate the problems should be taken at the school and/or 
the district level. 

9. Improved communication and more effective articulation procedures 
among staff members in the school and with colleagues in other 
schools should be instituted. 

10. The recommendations in the MACE Study, Teacher certification and 
Preparation in Massachusetts , should be implemented. Other 
recommendations follow which are pertinent to the improvement of 
in-service education in high schools. 

11. Participation in professional growth activities should be the 
responsibility of all staff members. 

12. Each school should have an effective program of in-service educa- 
tion. It should be designed for the self-improvement of the 
faculty and the general improvement of the s,chool. The staff 
should be involved in the development, functioning and evaluation 
of the program. 

13. In-service education should also be designed to help staff members 
perform more effectively their roles in the process of educational 
change. 

14. The Department of Education must improve significantly its leader- 
ship and service functions in professional development programs 

in the schools. Schools should request and receive more assistance 
from the regional offices of the Department. 
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CO'RRICULUM 

The ovei*-all purpose of the educational program in our high 
schools is the development of a curriculum which is relevant to the 
student's needs, his aspirations, and to the adult roles that he 
nay play. An adequate program affords each student a number of op- 
tions for his future - a job, college entry, further vocational 
training, or a combined work-study program. In addition, it helps 
him develop his greatest potential as a person, and prepares him to 
assume the duties and responsibilities of an effective citizen. 
Recognizing the breadth of the Educational needs and interests which 
the unselected student body in the typical school possesses, the 
multi-purpose curriculum in the compirehensive high school can best 
meet the couon, integrating needs of all students , anil the specialized 
needs of the individual student* 

Many promising curricular changes and innovations are underway 
in a large nimber of schools. 

Special programs designed to individualize instructicHi were 
reported, particularly in remedial and honors work. In English, 
for example, approximately half mf the regular and regional high 
schools reported remedial and honors programs and about one-third 
of the vocational-technical and trade and regional vocational- 
technical schools indicated they were offering remedial programs. 

The most significant changes in subject-matter content during 
the past five years seemed to be related directly to improvements 
in comprehensiveness, quality, and relevance. The most significant 
changes in the instructional materials used centered on the increased 
use of audio-visual aids. 

Numerous changes were reported in instructional aind organiza- 
tional practices. More than half of the schools reported, for example, 
that major attention had been given to large group instruction in 
Music and in Physical Education, to the individualization of instruction 
in Art, Health, home Economics, and Industrial Arts, and to problem- 
solving in Science* 

Taking ^nto consideration the entire program of the school, from 
one-half to nine-tenths of the 251 schools assessed the effectiveness 
of various provisions for articulation as either "Very effective'' or 
"Effective*" When, however, the various subject areas were considered, 
the picture changed somewhat. In English, to cite one illustration, 
45 percent of the regular high schools reported that articulation with 
postsecondary educational institutions was "Ineffective" or "No 
provisions"; 38 percent indicated that articulation with feeder sdhools 
was likewise "Ineffective" or "No provisions." 
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!• The priority goals and the specific objectives ^^f the school 
should give direction and purpose to curricuiuura planning and 
inproveiKnt . 

2. All high schools should provide a curricuiura that has the^e 
components: (1) a program of general education* for all 
students; (2) a program of college preparation; and (3) a 
program of occupational education, including cooperative work- 
study education. In addition, all students in the last two 
years of high school should have access to a variety of voca- 
tional offerings in their school or at a regional center for 
vocational education. 

# 

3. The general education program for all students should be 
improved to meet more effectively the common needs of youth 
for competence as a person and as a citizen* Schools should 
define and require those areas of "conanon" competence which 
they determine aro essential and should be attainable, at 
least at a minimum level, by all students. 

4. A formal course in health and safety education, taught oy a 
qualified person in the subject, should be included in the 
general education program of all schools • Other suggested 
subject areas for inclusion in general education are social 
and civic education, family living education, and economic 
education. 

5. Segments of the general education should be integral parts of 
the college preparatory and occupational education curricula. 
The extent to which an individual student takes work in gen- 
eral education beyond that required of all students should 
depend upon his abilities and interests. 

6. The "general" curriculum, not general education but an alterna 
tive program to the college preparatory and the occupational 
education curricula, is included in the program of most high 
schools and enrolls many students. This curriculum must be 
phased out. Mounting evidence indicates that students in 
this curriculum would be better served by enrollment in a 
functional program of occup>ational education or in a curricu- 
lum preparatory to further educatioh. Students should have 
the option of electing courses in both programs* 



*Not to be confused with the "general" curriculum. 
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T^.' m(>bt pressing aoii rriticai cuiricuiur ;rnM,'n contr^-ntinQ 
rao-^t hrgb ^cnools is tb.»- Jv-^v.* lopD*-nt of an ^^f J\'C 1 1 vi» , functional 
curricuium in occupational educatxon. schools a;ust offk^x pro- 
?rams whicV- ^^rovid»* students with carv^^r inf orn.at ion , ciarkPtabU^ 
occupational skills, and :)ro;>ar at mn f<ir furth^^r vocaMonal- 
t€>cbnxca I educat ion » 

Thr- Car^^ers [k^vplopmont CurriculuD is r exomroendpd by the Schaefer- 
Kaufman study - Occupational llducation in Hast;ag »^uset t «nd thc> 
MACE Advisory Comnittep on the *^tudy, as the ^educational proqrats 
that can best realize the unffl«^t vocational n^^-^ds of many students, 
rhp Massachu<?^»t ts Secondary School Principal** Association should 
orqanizp a Task Force charged with tho responsibility to furtht-x 
define^ tho objectives, structure, and scope of t"he Cai'pers De- 
velopment Curriculum, and to establish guidelines for pilot 
prograris in a selected number of hi^jh schools* Membership on 
the Task Force should include rt-present at i ves from the Mac>sa* 
chusetts Secondary School Principals Association, the Massachu- 
st^tts Association of Vocational Administrators, the Massachusetts 
Association of School Committees, the Ma9sachusf*t ts Association 
of School Superintendents and the State Department of Education. 

The Division of Curriculum and Instruction should have the 
authority and responsibility at the state level for the develop- 
nvnt and . mp lenen ta t i^>n of the Car^^ers Development Curriculua. 

A considerable degree of autonomy should be afforded schools m 
the development of the curriculucr in occupational education, 
rixper imentaM progran^*^ should be encouraoed emphasizing innova- 
tions in the structure and content of the offerings, instruc- 
tional p.ethods, and staffing patterns. Information about ex- 
emplary programs should be widely disbemmated bv the Departtnent 
of Kducation and its regional centers. 

Cooperative work -educat ion programs *>houid be developed in ail 
hiqii schools. Thesf> programs should be df^signeu, through part* 
norship with business aod industry, to give stud^M^ts work ex- 
perience and related education m jobs closely a 1 1 ^ t'd to their 
educational and caxeer goal*^. 

The major thrust m curriculun improvement and innovation in 
raost high schools has been in the college preparatory proqrasi. 
Continued efforts aimed at the development of new off^^rinq^ 
including ram i -cour ses , cul t i -d* sc ipl mar v programs^ and re- 
visions in the structure and content of existing courses are 
recommended. The focus should be increa«iingly on the qualitv 
and authenticity of instructional content organizea around 
basic concepts or themes in the various curriculum areas and 
on Its r^'levance tn needs and concerns of students. 
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and huaar.i 1 . in too m^ny %cli<^r»l^ th$* c^r-h^** i% in 

14. f^rogti^^ :n jnci^n^ndvnt ttt;iv wh^rn .\if-^td n;*: nr ? "^nr * for 
students tr> wnjrk tfid5 vidu.^iiy t^n j^-^r- ^ ^ ithr^i^id t*** 
off*r«d wore e*:t * v«* , Such prorjr^??* to eifeti.vt^ r^- 

15. Pt otiraa.*^ n sp^*4^riai. <*i5s40^ t : tin should t« :*?t^rov<»^ f^t^ndr-d 
in isany schools * Whc»r^ t h ^ 1 ^ nor «r oti<%«t c/i 1 1 r t ;b * 

t d t e uppor t«?d ^ r^^^c 1% s^u 'h t r 4^ ** h f .^h i i *t h<»d r **o i % i bn ^ t 

I ^? . r he r ^* n h ou i d f e * -if t ; r i t 1 r T 1 v f <^ r ; K* X ^ r r, . ♦ i i 

student* to nuf^^u^' in d**? t^ tht^ir .t^-Ad«-'5i*r , ^; I ***t .%n*i vr^rz%^_ 

I 

iH. rhf' rte^-n^n.il center*, .^?^^quA !; y %*^tffrd ^d *i»^rr ^**d 

conduct : m^n^ii t i <:m anii r^nk^At^h ine<j th* ; ^ v'«*3&**f. • 

A ^ a »e ;a n % n ♦ f .? r t t i f v j • v r ** i v Jin * «» ^ !f v ? *i 4* d \ ? ' ■ n 

^ . rh«> uaifls' r » rhDf^ I < u r r : - u i ait k d t r? . 1 •.- t et&^^d - * , a^: < i- 1 *' t - 
,it*?d , And c^nf ; ^ nai*»fi* f ^-r tn-j-^ . In add^ ? : m ^ , ai,>nv f ^"-r^^ - or= 

*i n n .3 i d bo np4» n to 1 1 ud** n ? % X ijd.n ^ *% t ' ^* v of ^ iv^j r ^1 *. • ^ 

I op 5 p^ec X ? * f ii k # 1 1 ^ .md itr t t ; n • *• t * t fit ^ *i K ^r^- r - 

i . Ar t 1 ru i .^t 1 on Si*^ * > ;Ti: ?^^.** d » f*^f*d*»y % * , * , ' h . % 

depx^rt»'nt of th*' -^ .n^-r^l, if:*hin \ di'. tsur^^* *• • h»» ?.-|h • r 
in t hi* d J H t r t c t . AJt nnq dt* pw> r t *t^r. t ^ . n t *i *r h r^- j « . * h ^^.'^ ^ - 

^<*condArv edurat I ; t 1 1 ; ? , .>nd ^ n* * 1 .»nd 

I Tu lu^ t r y . h f f I? r t ^ -.'C t t : c *a I a t i ^ * t ru^ d - f , ^^'^ t *i i« f| * r ^ - 



:urr;raiur; c^;^mj»'<^. iroprov^U t.>achinc mf>thods, extpnsive u/e 
-.f a widi^ vari.-tv nf instructional matei.ais, npw patterns of orga- - 
ixatxon f-.r instruction, and tpchnoloqicai developments all emphaf - 2e 
tht> u-iui fr^z in::^rovpmi>r5t s in tht- €->dur a t ion a 1 iredia progiam, Nece^ 
s -V irrorovprH'Pt s include? the entire range of educational media 
s.>xvic.^-^, not c^iiy fhosp associated with the library, but also mar 
audio-visuai an i r^>ctronic Si-rvices. An effective program requir . 
annronriate facilitie<;, a wide variety of instructional materials 
and equipment, and a professionally and technically trained media 
staff. Th%- proorarr. is funcBaonal to the extent that it is fully 
1 n t ^^nf a t »^'fi with th** instructional nmoram. 

T^<' findm^'is '^f thp ^tudy disclosed a number of serious vreaK 
,^^€;«p«, .and <^hor tcr.rirns in the educ a,t i^^^* ^ media program of many 
\ I ii scuooi^. ^n*- illustration will highlight this point. The le 
*.] of ad*^<:u^ V t>^^ ^educational m.-dia staff to serve the needs o^ 
-students and t*-ach.-- wa- rppr>rted by the 2S1 schools as "inadequa* 
-r •n'-^t ava,latb^' f-r pducational n^^dia f supervisor or director) 
in i:i v^^'trvvl of t r^^ sch^^ols, for librarians m 33 percent, for 
ifbrar\ cS-r^s pprcert , for auc* lo-vi *;ual clerks in 72 percent 

Vr.i au'li--vi '-ual t^-chnician^\n pr^rcent , and for student aides ir 



' T^.T w*«a-p* a-d *;r'or tcocm IS which were cit.-d by numerous 

s-r r*Tta:»i*d th.- madi-juz^rv of physical facilities, defici- 

J,.,- <;u3ntit,' ar^i qu.-iUtv of £ned i a materials and equipment', 

^ <.s i> X I ^ t \ '^f' rvi<«»^ t'> teachers and students, and lack of 

4-!...t.v»' or t;ani7at i ^n ana coordination of the pronrarr. 

Ar. er^.Aura^inj stror.'i point in the media programs was the ex- 
t,.-' w^:rr to.v h^r'^ wcr i> iPv-uivi-d in th.' s^'loction of. library and 
,^u.:.o-v.s..,U r.at.^riai'. ar.i equi'-r. nt. ^^f th.^ 2Si schools, dl per- 
ri-r t : i;-<,t.-j su^^* i r v.- i v*'!ix-n t was .^ith^^^r 'v'^ry adequate' or 'Ade- 
,-,/;,t,> ^^ie. tion -^r library tnateriais and equipment, and 7^ 

ti.^ sa--5^-' rap^^r-; ? t^* sra^'Ction of audJo^visual ^ 



,.xt^-.* wr.i' ^ t»ac?K^rs r-',uir»^ stud^^^nts to a^e the 

'V r.'Vi»^w»'J. than half of the 2,74d student 

. . * -^is r ir.':-^n- r^ta'.n*-; Lpss often' than " 2 or 



3i-.;,t,d tanuards for School 
tM»> L'.niironwea i t n mret these hio 



AfTn' r 1 ^ a!) Library A^s^x: a a t ion 
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standards in staff and services, materials, equipment, and 
facilities. The implementation of these standards will require 
a high level ^of state funding. The Department of Education 
must determine the prior i ty to be given school media progr ams 
in relation to many other pressing demands for improvements in 
educational programs and services. 

2. An extended and coordinated media program should be develop^ 
in the Department of Education. Regional centers can then pro- 
vide numerous resources and services to the schools* 



3. Each high school should have the facilities, resources, and 
services essential to an effective media center* This center 
should have a full complement of print material and audio- 
visual media, necessary equipment, and services fronts media 
specialists* 



4. Larger schools should have one or more instructional re.soiirces 
fac ilities in conjunction with the media center or housed 

- — ^^separately * ; 

5. The media center should be a i=ervice agency in which teachers 
and students secure instructional material s , equipment , and 
receive effective guidance in their use. 

6. Budgetary allotments for staffing, for the purchase of printed and 
audio-visual materials, and for the purchase and repair of 
equipment must be increased considerably in most high schools 

to insure qtiality educational media services. 

7. A full-time professional specialist for every high school of" 
250 students up to 500 is recommended* There should be added 
one media specialist for every additional 500 students or 
major fraction thereof.* The staff of specialists should be 
adequately prepared in library science, audio-visual education, 
and curriculum and instruction* 



There should be at least one media technician and one media 
aide employed for each media specialist. The services of the 
media technician would include production of materials, repair 
and maintenance of equipment , and assistance in ir^edia presenta- 
tions and information processing. The media aide would do 
::ler ical and secretarial work . 

Student aides should be used to enhance the quality of the pro- 
gram and provide valuable learning and work experience for the 
student s . 



^ Stand ards f or School M ed ia Programs recommend that the media 
center nave one full-time media specialist for every 250 stuc^ents 
or major fraction thereof*^ ^^.^ . ^ 
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10. Specifications and recorn— dat ions concerning print and audio- 
visual materials and types and quantities of equipment needed for 
a satisfactory, functioning school media program are available 
from various sources. These data should prove useful guide- 
lines to schools in bringing these resources in line with the 
needs and requirements of their instructional programs. 

11. Adequate space for the media program should be provided. New 
building construction and plant additions should make pro- 
vision for these facilities. Reallocation of spaces in present 
buildinqs and more effective utilization of present facilities 
are recommended for numerous schools. 

12 The media specialists to be effective must participate in pro- 
grams aimed at curriculum and instructional improvement. 

13 The regular and planned use of the library and audio-visual 
services by students should be an integral part of the instruc- 
tional program in the various learning areas. 

14. A faculty-student committee should work with the media staff 
in efforts to extend the use and services of the center and 

" to evaluate its effectiveness to the staff and students. 

15. Each school should provide adequate professional materials in 
suitable space for its staff. 

16 A periodic study of facilities, resources, and services of the 
educational media r''"gram should be instituted and subsequent 
reports made to the superintendent concerning services performed 
and needed areas of improvement. 

17 There is a pressing need for extensive research, experimentation, 
' development, and evaluation in many areas of educational technol- 
ogy. This requires an effective working relationship among the 
Department of Education, school systems, teacher education insti- 

N tutions, and producers of educational technology to the end that 
the effectiveness of educational equipment and materials and the 
economics of their use can be determined. 
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GUIDANCE PROGRAM 



Guidance services constitute an integral part of the educa- 
tional program of the schr-1. These services seek to focus the 
educational processes on the individual student. The guidance 
program in the comprehensive high school is designed to assist 
each student with his particular problems and needs and aid him 
in recognizing and achieving his potential. The near unanimity 
on the^value of guidance must challenge all schools to effect 
greater clarification of the role of the guidance program and to 
ensure continuous improve lent in its services to each student. 

Improved organizatioii and coordination of the guidance pro- 
gram are needed in many high schools and school systems • Approxi- 
mately 60 percent of the schools reported a student-counselor ratio 
of one, counselor per 300 students or more. Many counselors are 
involved in numerous quasi-administrative and clerical tasks with 
the result that they do not have sufficient time to perform their 
professional responsibilities. The number and quality of cDnsulta- 
tive and ref erral. resources in the school system and in the community 
are often inadequate, and services which are available are frequently 
not used effectively. Sixty-eight percent of the parent respondents 
stated that additional information about the guidance program in 
their school would be of particular interest to them. Fifty-five 
percent of the students indicated the counseling and guidance they 
had received was "Extremely helpful*' or "Some help/»and 44 percent 
reported »'Very little help," ''Not helpful at all," qr "Haven't re- 
ceived any in this school.'' About one-third of the students said 
they would like to talk to soineone more often than now concerning 
"•••such matters as selectir^g courses, going to college, getting a 
job. " 

1. The State Board of Education has approved the establishment of 
a Bureau of Pupil Personnel Services. This Bureau should have 
adequate staffing and resources to provide leadership and 
services in the I-nplementation of many of the recommendations 
proposed in the MACE study, Pupil Services for Massachu setts 
Schools , " 

2. Guidance is more than an auxiliary service. It should function 
as an essential school service rather than on the periphery of 
the school's educational program. The guidance staff should 
cooperate with teachers in the development of an instructional 
program that is responsive to the needs and interests of all 
students. Similarly, teachers should be involved in the improve- 
ment of the functions and services of the guidance program. 

l'!0 
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3. There should be a clarification of the roles and functions 
of the guidance staff, including differentiated assignments 
to counseling, group work, consulting, and research responsi- 
bi 1 i t ies . 

4. The counselor is a staff specialist and should only perform 
those services expected of a professional worker. 

5. Guidance programs purport to serve all students. Each school 
should continually assess the adequacy and effectiveness of 
individual and small group counseling. 

6. Improved, services in vocational information, occupational coun- 
seling a^ placement must be available. 

7 Systematic follow-up studies of students after they leave . school 
must be conducted. Results of these studies should be analyzed 
not only to appraise the guidance program but to supply important 
data relative to needed curriculum changes and t)fe degree to 
which the educational goals of the school ha>/e'been achieved. 

8. Adequate career and college information service must be avail- 
able in the sc^iool. 

9. The number of counselors must be increased in many schools. 

10. A minimurr. of one full-time clerical person should be assigned 
t<y every two* guidance staff members. 

11 The lole" of teachers in the guidance program should be more 

clearly defined and the carrying out of these responsibilities 
more carefully evaluated. 

12. Teachers, students, and guidance personnel should be involved 
in a systematic plan of evaluation of guidance services. 

13 Parents should be better informed about guidance functions and 
services and how they can effectively relate to the program. 
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STUDENT INVOLVEMENT 



The school has the responsibility to prepare young people 
to live in the society which they will build. Each school is 
confronted with the challenge of what must be done to channel the 
energies and drive of youth into increasingly successful programs 
of meaningful experience and relevant learning. Commitment and 
involvement of students in many phases of the educational enterprise 
are new dimensions in our quest for improved education for every 
youth. Students must find their teachers and administrators working 
with and for them in creating a democratic environment which is 
sensitive to their needs and responsive to their aspirations. 

With more freedom and encouragement to express their opinions, 
students in our high schools are increasingly articulate concerning 
what they like and dislike about their education. From the student 
questionnaires and from group conferences in the 33 representative 
schools, the Study staff learned a great deal about how many stu- 
dents felt and what they thought. Above all else the students 
wanted to be respected for what they were. They wanted to be in- 
volved in more meaningful ways in the school and in the community. 
They wanted to learn what they consider relevant and important. 
Their concerns about the school were identified with: (1) the breadth 
and relevancy of the curriculum, (2) the adequacy of the staff, 
(3) the scope and quality of the student activity program, (4) ad- 
ministrative rules and regulations, particularly those related to 
dress codes and discipline, and (5) the machinery for participation 
in school government. 

In other categories, a number of recommendations were made 
which urged schools to extend the active participation and respon- 
sible involvement of students in many facets of school life. Other 
recommendations follow: 



1. The State Board of Education approved Guidelines for Student 
Rights a nd Responsibilities . These suggested guidelines should 
be carefully studied and appropriate policies and procedures 
adopted in the individual school and school system. 

2. School committee policies should clarify and delineate the 
authority and responsibility of the principal in sharing de- 
cision-making with students. 

3. Administrative regulations and procedures should reflect a 
greater concern and sensitivity to the need to involve students 
in the development, revision, and execution of such regulations 
and procedures. 
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Policies and procedures for handling student activism should 
be established with participation by school committee mem- 
bers, administrators, teachers, parents, and students. 

Students should become more active in learning, more self- 
directive, and more involved in planning their own education. 

Faculty-parent-student advisory councils are functioning 
very successfully in many schools. The organization of such 
groups should be extended. 
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STUDENT ACTIVITIES PROGRAM 



Extraclassroom activities are a significant element in the 
total educational program of a high school. The findings of the 
Study indicate that there are many serious concerns and numerous 
problems related to the administration and supervision of the 
program. The expansion or reduction of the program is an issue 
that continues to confront most administrators and their staffs. 
Sixty-three percent of the schools reported that from 61-100 
percent of the students participated in at least one activity. 
The schoo.ls reported the major deterrents to student participation 
were the work schedules of students, limited physical facilities, 
lack of student interest, and bus schedules. 

Thirty-five percent of the student respondents indicated 
they considered participation in student activities to be "Vfery 
valuable dnd useful'' or "Valuable and useful, "and 41 percent said 
•'Perhaps of some value. " The students freely expressed their 
opinions about the deficiencies and limitations in the programs 
in their schools. They cited the lack of diversity and balance 
in the program, the need for wider student participation, and the 
necessity for greater student involvement and responsibility in 
the development, organization, and supervision of the program. 
The following recommendations are directed at the problems and 
concerns of many high schools. 

1. Those activities that have the potential of making significant 
contributions to the needs of students should be offered. 

2. The program of school activities should be designed to contrib- 
ute to the optimum development of students. They should be 
afforded the maximum opportunity to plan, direct, and evaluate 
the activities program. 

3. The program should be so diversified and comprehensive that 
each student has an opportunity to pursue in depth existing 
interests and talents and to develop new ones. 

4. Increased emphasis should be placed on activities that offer 
opportunities for students to develop leadership and inter- 
action skills, 

5. The program should be extended to include more community- 
service activities. 

6. Activities should be supervised by qualified sponsors who are 
employees of the school. 
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7. Commitment to and participation in the program by an increasing 
number of interested staff members are critical factors in the 
development of a strengthened program in many schools. 

8. An appraisal study in the school is recommended to determine 
the present status of the program, its strengths and weaknesses, 
and the areas of needed change and improvement. The study team 
should- have representatives from the administration, staff, 
students, parents, and persons from youth-serving agencies in 
the community. The present program should be carefully evalu- 
ated and steps initiated to develop a program that more nearly 
serves the needs and interests of the student body. 

9. The problems are state-wide in many respects. The leadership 
role of the Massachusetts Secondary School Princ ipals Associa- 
tion in the establishment of effective guidelines and higher 
standards for the development, administration, and control of 
student activities programs must be accepted by member schools. 
The Association should continue its efforts to gain increased 
support and understanding from the public for a broadly based 
and balanced program of student activities in all schools. 

10. More financial support from school district funds should be 
provided in many schools to ensure the achievement of a more 
diversified and balanced program of student activities. 
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SCHOOL-COMMUNITY RELAT'^GNS 



Lay participation and control are the cornerstone and 
foundation of public education* Public opinion is the force that 
determines ultimately the progress of a school system* The need 
for an effective means for the public will to identify and support 
the desirable goals and progrrjn of the schools is the reason for 
school-community relations. A good program of educational communi- 
cation provides the public an opportunity to know, understand and 
influence the development and direction of their schools* A high 
degree of intercommunication and interaction between the public 
and the schools gives purpose and value to the school as a demo- 
cratic institution * 

There is a widening comnunication gap in many communities 
between what the school people seek to achieve in the education of 
youth and what the public think the schools are accomplishing. 
There is an increasing concern on the part of the public about 
higher educational expenditures and how these increased costs are 
related to improved programs and services. Parent respondents in 
the Study stated that they are largely dependent upon local and 
area newspapers for their information about education* More than 
two-thirds of the parents surveyed stated they would welcome more 
information about the guidance program* Approximately half of the 
parents said they would welcome more information about courses 
offered and their content, major problems in the school and district 
and recent changes and improvements* 

Less than five per cent of the parent respondents indicated 
that they were ''Very frequently or frequently * involved in programs 
conducted by the school, including planning and evaluation* Yet 
significantly approximately three-fourths of the parents stated 
that the quality of their high school was either good or excellent* 

Thirty-five percent of the 251 schools reported they spon- 
sored, in their programs of community-school-parent relations, i 
special advisory coinmittees , 29 percent a Parent-Teacher 'Association 
and 22 percent a Lay Advisory Council* 

1« The school committee should have written policies on educa- 
tional communications. Commitment of the school committee 
should include the delegation of the authority to the adminis- 
tration and the allocation of necessary re""»urces to carry out 
the purposes and policies of effective scl. jl-community rela- 
tions as indicated in the policy statement. 
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2. There must be a planned, systematic program which facilitates 
a two-way process of conununication between the schools and 
their publics. It must provide an effective means for the 
public to communicate its desires and expectations and far 
the schools to make known their role, objectives, program, 
accomplishments and needs. 

3. The program should be so planned and administered that it 
clearly delineates the roles and responsibilities of the cen- 
tral administration and each school unit in the district. A 
member of the superintendency team should coordinate the system- 
wide program. 

4. Thete are particular communication problems and needs that merit 
special concern to the high school and necessitate a program in 
the school that is designed to achieve improved communication 
and better relations among the faculty, students and patrons. 

5. Schools should provide the public with accurate, pertinent 
information about increasing educational expenditures and how 
these higher costs are related to improved programs and services. 
Most parents want quality education for their children, but 

this desire is related to what they must pay for it. 

6. Parents should have more information and a clearer understanding 
of evaluation procedures and criteria for evaluating a quality 
school. Such knowledge could enhance their effectiveness in 
communicating their opinions about the school to other citizens. 

7. Schools should develop reliable procedures for identifying the 
scope and intensity of public demands for the addition or 
elimination of certain programs and services. Educators gener- 
ally interact with but a small segment of the total community. 

3. A variety of communication media and their effective use are 
needed in the school and school system. 

9. A survey instrument, perhaps similar to the Parent Questionnaire 
in the Study, should be used to determine what parents think 
about their school and their opinions as to what program of 
communication should be planned and operated. 

10. An effective program should involve not only disseminating in- 
formation, but provide opportunities for feedback and reactions 
from interested publics. 

11. Subjects of interest and concern to parents should be included 
in the school communication service. 
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12. Thp prograni in many schools should rnaKe provision for 

greater use of lay committees to advise and counsel school 
personnel, more encouragement to parents and other citiaens 
to attend school-related functions, and extended involvenont 
of the faulty in community organizations and activities. 

13^ School pviblications should be a more effective medium of 
communication with the home and community, 

14. Encouragement and instruction of school personnel in the use 
of effective communication techniques should be an important 
phase of the program. 

15. The State Department of Education, professional organizations, 
and many institutions of higher education should cooperate with 
the high schools by extending their services in the field of 
educational public information. 
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of progress in archi tPC t ur , tc>>k*/oioov . arui c^anj;ru cor cept s 
m education. Tonorrow^s scbowi [ iar.t<^ will l..- ada:^taMo tc 
'changes in enrollirent, educational programs, and instructional 
procedures. They will mcreasmqly provide a hioh degr^^e of 
versatility, adaot ahi 1 i tv , and flexibility to ensure functional 
^naces as chanoim needs for teacnmo and learnmq en;erge. Th*> 
school facilities, con^^isti J of the sitt^. buiicings, equi^wnt, 
and services, shoula provide a phy^^ical environnent that is 
conducive- to the successful function irq of tb^- >-ducational pro.^irar^. 

The lack of adequate and functic^nai schcol facilities is a 
serious problem xn many high school-. A nunt*T cf hi;h schcois 
are overcrowded; others are near to full > >ace utilization ano 
Will, With mounting enrollments, sooii c ^> r ver c r (;v,ded . Fheie is a 
shortage of offices and work spares for teachers m n.anv schools. 
N^oiTt of the high school buildmos and s.-b*cule^ do nc>t presently 
provide the flexibility necessary for iaroe anu btrail <iroup 
instruction. Perhaps the most serious madeouacv in facilities i- 
in space, materials, and equipment for tU' Klrary ana audic^vi^ua. 

V 

pr oQr arr^i . 

The dpvt.-loprient of a Carpprs Jevflopn^ nt Curriculum will 
necessitate major additions a,nd/or alterations in facilities ir 
nany schools, -articulariy xn thr Industrial Arts and Hce*- U-onor- 
ics arras. * 

■••or<- than two-thirds nf th.- 251 schnoT^.Tu,rtPd that t h». 
. .infl-xibi lity and/or inaufouary -f physicyi faciiiti.^s' »,.r.. 
dott-rrcnts to need.-d i .nnr ovorrcn t <^ in thf <;cucat ; 'Wia 1 t.roqran. 

( 

Morr than one-third of th'^ schools i.-ui at r-u tfat fin£,:ic-.w 
constraints wofp Sfriously' affoctinn tr.- provision of n.-s-d-d 
build inn facilities. 

Kifty-six fHTCPPt o! t!'-' scKOoIs saio If at c . ■> : r ar»i cu-r-iii^t,- 
oruanizations use school facility's •^^pv.-rjrl tir.< a rv-n-.h , an-ti.t 
2 5 ;)prct'nt rf^ortt'd '"^t-vt-rai tirws a ytar '. 



i, Nfw buildin.j construction, ad-'tions nr.d ait.-iatic.ns t-; t-xisiirf 
buildings, and maximum utilization of sr-aco art- th.- ut vivus 
alternative' solution? to inadequate- phy--icai faciliti.-s in :t.a:.> 
hiyh schools. Thp need for more adequate, function;.! 
must receive hi.jh priority in trany school district^. 
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ff,r staff m;, t'valuativo instruments, and consultative services 
to onsure an effective evaluation program in the individual 
«=chnc)l and in tb^^ school district, 

^!orp o-^phasis shouli be placed on evaluating student outcomes 
bas>^d on measurable objectives rather than the resources, such 
as faciiitl'^s and pronram, that the school possesses. 

rht'^rf> must be a continuous, conprehen s i ve program'to evaluate 
student proi^jr^^ss and dev*^ lopment . 

I'jero Must \>i^ a oarallel prooram for evaluating the curriculum, 
ir^st ruct lonal , processes, staff, organizational characteristics, 
and supportlvt> services with reference to their effect on 
stud*'nt pr(jgress and development. 

Seir -evaluat ion techniques should be used extensively by all 
staff mnnbers. The^- should develop meaningful goals and 
criteria for tne a')praisal of their work. 

fValuative i ns t r i,mf>n t s should he ujr'"l by students which help 
th«'n assess contirMally '^heir ow progr^^ss and examine their 
Moals, 

rno totai va iuat lori -process $houl<i not only provide an 
accurXit." assessment of studont outcomes and school services, 
but also shouli inrlud.- specific r ec on^iendat ion s of needed 

chr-"T»'S and i n:>r o vt^non t s . 

^♦•arly all nuMic high schools in the ComiBonw«*a 1 1 h are mepbers 
of tho \,^»v Lnjlaiid Asso'^Lation of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
•^U --b.^rshi:- th»' Association entails a self -evalua t ion study 
ana a subs^Hpj'^nt r.ivi*.-^ by a visiting committee. Schools that 
hav" compi.?toJ Xh^- evaluation process should develop a definitive 
•ro^Ka-, including long-range pJanning, for the implementation 
"f th*' r.^comr i^ndat iops . Schools yet to be evaluated should 
:a-->v^d.> t ti-,,' a"),! effort '^sser.tial to obtain optimum results. 

stui.."-.*-- and /.ar -n^. > ^^rof]*,^ b. involv*>d od various sub -conini t tees 
lo t^.' if v,^ lua* xon study. 
C 

<-) r o7^:. i. 1 1. 3 rralJ mak^' pr>vision for school personnel, 

lartijularlv rlas^roon tt>achi>r'^, to serv.^ on visiting con- 
^ 1 * t ' < ' > I i t r " • /\ s ^ ) I a t 1 n . 

;r ^'^r f-^n * fducati-^n ha-, a ropr^sentat i ve on all visiting 
"or^-itt.'i • ana r^'r^ivos a copy of ail evaluation leports from 
TfM' \v'w ^T^aIand Assoriatior) . The U(>partment of Rxiucation should 
r^v. -w - arnfuilv ail valuation reports and should notify school 
-r,r.-^. . t t<^»os whiT ,,*rious ficionci^'^s in program and services 

nior ^^hools in th»>ir school systems ar^ indicated. School 
- '"^^^ttv.^s s* w.i 1 ' r«";uirod tc? show caus<' why slate funds should 
•* wlr^',^ii un^ . 1 tho i(> f i ^ i on*- i s have !)een eliminated. 
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SCHOOL FINANCE 



The Study has been focused on the high schools of this State, 
including their programs, services, administration, staff, and 
facilities. The findings and recommendations for ^'"P^°^^"'^f ! . ^ 
the high schools reflect some of the fundamental problems of finance 
such as the great range in the average expenditure per pupil among 
high schools! the wide gap between the schools with meager offerings 
and the ones with the broadest array of educational experiences, 
and other serious deterrents to the equality of educational oppor- 
tunities for many high school students. 

The Study staff examined considerable data on financial re- 
sources and other economic characteristics of the Commonwealth 
They reviewed the recent studies on school finance, including The 
State Dollar and the Schools by Charlotte Ryan. These studies 
emphasize the various weaknesses and inadequacies in the Massa- 
chusetts' finance plan, as well as possible solutions. 

Basic Problems 

According to these recent studies and the data ana,]^ed by 
the Study staff, some of the most crucial problems are: \ 

1. Massachusetts ranks fourth in personal income per school-age 
child in the nation and slightly below the average expenditure 
per pupil among the states, 

2. The commonwealth ranks second among the fifty states in the 
proportion of financial support obtained from local tax sources 
This •...-•avy dependence on a variable local tax base is one of 
the most serious weaknesses of the present plan. 

3 The State's variation in exponditurP per pup^l among its scnooi 
districts i<= great in comparison with most states. xhe problem 
is' not that some districts are too high but that too many are 
much too low, 

4. Property assessed valuations vary widely in relation to true 
market values throughout the State. 

5 The pre-.ent general state aid formulr. ^s a percentage equali- 
zation type. Restrictions placed on its .^neration in recent 
years have limited the adequacy of funding particularly m 
districts of low wealth. 
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Needed Areas of Improvement 

The findings of this Study and recommendations in several 
recent studies clearly point to the crucial characteristics of the 
finance program that are in need of improvement. They include: 

!• The Commonwealth must effect greater equalization of assessed 
valuations of property on a state-wide basis. 

2. Responsibility for planning, budgeting, and operating all phases 
of the educational enterprise, including school facilities and 
their maintenance, should rest with the school connaittee. 

3. The people of the Commonwealth should decide how much financial 
support they want for their schools. Our best evidence is that 
schools are underfinanced in many districts. With modification, 
the present percentage equalizing formula for distributing 
state aid can accomplish any desired degree of equalization and 
leve] of support when used in conjunction with equalized property 
assessed valuations in the local districts. This formula can 

be adjusted to accommodate variable needs among districts and 
among pupils within districts with less dependence on catego|fical 
aids than in the past. 

4. Most categorical aids (state and federal) should be restricted 
to use only in the early stages of developing special programs. 
Thereafter, they tend to create distortions and militate against 
the development of broad comprehensive programs. After serving 
their purpose of assisting in the development of special pro- 
grams the categorical aids should be incorporated into the 
general equalization formula. 

5. The people of the Commonwealth must decide the equalization 
level of support they want to ensure an adequate educational 
program in every school system. The evidence shows that many 
communities do not have the resources n«>cessary to support a 
satisfactory program in their schools- Inequities and inade- 
quacies in the present finance plan result in part from diver- 
gent purposes, some of which are in conflict. There is the 
issue between the need for greater equalization to support an 
adequate program and a community's authority to depend upon 
local tax effort to meet the educational needs of the schools. 
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To achieve needed adequacy and equity in the financing of the 
public schools, the? issue of what is the reasonable balance 
between local and state support must be resolved. The State's 
share will have to be accelerated to the point of representing 
at least 50 percent of State and local funds. Consideration 
must be given to the federal government's participation in 
financing the schools to accomplish equity and adequacy among 
the states- 

The finance pl?n should be designed with sufficient flexibility 
to serve future as well as present needs. All evidence points 
to the conclusion that the curriculum and instructional methods, 
educational media, facilities, and evaluation procedures will 
be modified and frequently changed in the future to meet the 
needs of the individual student and the demands of an ever- 
changing society. Flexibility in organizational and operational 
procedures, adaptability to new ideas and instructional prac- ^ 
tices, and incentives for planned improvements in programs and 
services should be recognized in the allocation of financial 
resources. Restrictions in resource allotments should be im- 
posed only when minimum standards are not met and where local 
policies and procedures impede needed improvements in the 
schools . 

On# of the most fundamental needs facing the Commonwealth is a 
rational plan of school district organization to operate com- 
prehensive high schools as economically and effectively as 
possible. This plan should provide financial aid to accelerate 
the establishment of comprehensive high schools. 
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CONSOLIDATION 



Massachusetts, like other states, has gradually developed 
an educational system to guarantee the educational opportunities 
of each child and youth. However, Massachusetts has moved more 
slowly in this commitment than many states. It is one of five 
states where the number of school districts actually increased 
during a 23 year period from 1945 to 1968. Local responsibility 
ror education still predominates, one result of which is the fact 
that Ihe opportunity for a quality education that a child has 
still depends to a considerable degree on his place of residence. 
The State's variation in expenditures per pupil in school dis- 
tricts is among the highest in the nation. 

On October 1, 1Q69, 92 or 30.2 percent of tho 305 high schools 
in Massachusetts had an enrollment of 500 or fewer; 89 or 29.2 
percent had between 501 and 1,000. The median enrollinent in\he 
204 reqular hiyi. schools was 1,041; in the 42 regional high schools 
It was 704; in the 50 vocational-technical and trade high schools 
It was 246; and in the nine regional vocational-technical high 
schools it was 436. 

1. The problem is to retain the best aspects of local control by 
developing strong, efficient school districts which can provide 
competent lay and professional leadership and which can provide 
quality education throughout the Commonwealth. 

2. Nearly all of the yjKCE Studies address themselves to the need 
for much further regiona lizat ion . The findings in this Study 
strongly support this position for two primary reasons- first, 
a coniraitment to assure every you+h an equal opportunity for a 
quality education; and second, the conviction that this goaJ 
can best bo realized in a widely comprehensive high school. 

3. A great deficiency in school organization in Massachusetts is 
the absence of comprehensive high schools with appropriate and 
relevant programs for many thousand young people. Many schools 
are too small to be effective either as educational or economic 
units. High schools with limited enrollments and inadequate 
resources do not have the capacity to provide the excellence and 
diversity of educational opportunities that a truly comprehensive 
school can achieve. 
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4. Consolidation among many small school districts is necessary 
to establish school systems which can provide a complete 
educational program from kindergarten through the twelfth 
grade, including a comprehensive secondary school. 

5. The General Court should adopt legislation requiring the State 
Board of Education to develop a state roaster plan which, when 
implemented, will eliminate through consolidation all econom- 
ically inefficient and educationally inadequate school dis- 

tr ict s . 

6. Educators and the public must support efforts to establish a 
structure of school districts which guarantees equal and 
adequate educational opportunities for all Massachusetts* 
pupi I s . 
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Chapter 5 

PERSPECTIVES FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL OF THE FUTURE 



Forecasting what the high school of the future will be like 
can be a precariou - art in a rapidly changing world, yet change 
will certainly occur. The question is whether it will develop out 
of present practices or be as revolutionary as philosophical dream- 
ers or some school critics predict. What seems apparent to the 
Study staff is that the high school of the future can, will, and, 
realistically, must evolve out of existing schools but only if in- 
telligent leadership and imaginative planning are dedicated to the 
task of meeting the interests and needs of the many different youth 
who will be in the high schools of the Commonwealth. To achieve 
excellence for a diverse student population will require the com- 
bined efforts of the State Department of Education, school committees, 
p'-^^essional organizations, colleges and universities, school sys- 
tems, and, of course, schools themselves. 

The Study staff found in its survey many significant practices 
of educational change. What is necessary, it feels, is a design and 
an innovative spirit that wilJ assemble these practices into the 
schools of the future. It is the individual high school with its 
principal, staff, student body, and patrons that must be the action 
unit for change and improvement. Yet, the development of the com- 
prehensive high school of the future can be greatly facilitated by 
a strengthened and effective State Department of Education. The 
Department should provide competent leadership and appropriate 
services, several of which are recommended in this report, in plan- 
ning and effecting improvements in secondary education. The Depart- 
ment should have professional personnel and adequate resources to 
help high schools achieve higher levels of quality, relevance, and 
comprehensi vpp'^'^s . 

Constant study, planned change, and evaluation are the pivots 
of improvement which must come about if the public secondary school 
is to serve the needs and interests of its diverse student body - 
tlose who need the academic background for college and those who 
desire sound vocational training necessary for success in the job 
market. For all, the school must continue to provide general edu- 
cation for responsible adulthood and prepare students to cope with 
changes that will always permeate society. 

The recommendat ions of this r epor t ~ r c e ssent ial guide 1 ine s 
which, in combination, provide a design for change and improvement 
for the high schools of the future in Massachusetts. To chart the 
course for what the high school ought to do, the Study staff pre- 
sents a number of priorities that it sees as essential character- 
istics of the school of the future. What is important is that a 
school have a vision of an over-all plan of what it hopes to become. 
This ultimate goal is essential in order to avoid change without 
benefit of design. 
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Philosophy and Objectives 

Each school will have a definite philosophy and a set of 
objectives that have been evolved cooperatively with the community 
to serve the unique needs and characteristics of the particular 
student body and of society as it exists and is likely to exist. 
Each faculty will have developed specific objectives in each 
discipline and for inter -disciplines in order to translate oper- 
ationally the goals of each subject area. 

Tho Comprehensive High School 

Each school will be comprehensive in its organization and 
program because it is this type of school that can meet the edu- 
cational, vocational, and avocational needs of all youth * 
ronaunity most effectively and economically. Such a school will 
offer a broad program of general education for all its students, 
an excellent academic program for those who are college bound, a 
quality vocational program for terminal students, and an appropri- 
ate program of special education for those with handicaps and 
special deficiencies. 

Organization and Administration 

bach school will be organized and administered to focus ou 
the needs of the individual student. With the principal as the 

educational leader, each faculty will ^^^'^-Z" ^-^f ::^iJ"^^„^"to 
oDerative effort with students, parents, and other citizens to 
improve educational programs and services and to develop and im- 
plement school policies and procedures. 

To give students more opportunities for self -direction and 
responsibility, each school will be released from the lockstep of 
time and space to include flexible scheduling, independent study 
work-experience programs, community-service programs, an extended 
school day, a year-round program, performance-criteria curricula, 
and an open campus. 

Staff 



Each school will enhance teacher effectiveness and strive 
continuously to realize improved prof ess ionalizat ion by differenti- 
ated teaching assignments, use of instructional assistants para- 
professionals, and other non-professional personnel, team teaching, 
and in-service programs. The school will have greater autonomy 
and responsibiUty; particularly in curriculum ^"d^"^^'^"^^^""- . 
tZ principal and his staff will share responsibility for effecting 
curricuiar change and instructional innovations. 
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Curriculum 

Each school will have a program of studies important to each 
student's present needs and aspirations, and to his future, whether 
xt be a job immediately after high school, college entry, further 
vocational training, or combined work-study. The school will help 
students develop their potentials as human beings and prepare them 
to be effective citizens. Curricula will be much more open than 
they have been traditionally and will include mini-courses in all 
academxc and non-academic areas, many more multi -di sciplinary pro- 
grams, and courses that involve community agencies and services to 
them. The high school's curriculum will be increasingly viewed as 
an extension of the elementary and middle school with articulation 
between the levels of paramount importance. The school will have 
continuous evaluation of its program. 

Educational Media Program 

Each school will have the facilities, resources, and services 
essential to an effective media program, staffed by specialists well 
prepared in library science, audio-visual education, and curriculum 
and instruction. With each school emphasizing individual instruction 
students will make increased use of both print and non-print material 
in resource centers and libraries, which will be equipped with the 
latent technological equipment and materials to expedite their use. 

Guidance Services 

Each school will have a guidance and counseling program which 
functions as an integral part of the educational program. The 
school will provide balanced and comprehensive services including 
individual and group counseling, educational and vocational planning, 
placement, referral, and follow-up activities. The program will give 
systematic aid to each student with his particular problems and 
needs and assist him in recognizing and achieving his potential. 

Student Involvement 

The most far-reaching and penetrating opportunity for improve- 
ment m the high school of the future rests in a renewed emphasis 
upon the optimum development of each student's unique capabilities 
and potentialities. Schools will increasingly involve their students 
in the basic elements of education - to observe, to reflect to 
think, and to act. ' 
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School Activities Program 

Each school will have an activities program of diversity and 
h=.l»nce in which the students themselves accept responsibility, 
uni" "riJess onal leadership, for its development organization, 
and supervision, and may pursue their interests in depth. The 
program will in:.olve ma^y^ommunity -service activities as an exten- 
sion of the school into the community. 

School -Community Relations 

Each school will have a systematic and ^^^^ P^^^J^,^ 
communication with its various publics. The P'^°f ^'"^'J^Ji "''''"^ 
I wide variety of communication media, disseminate information of 
!nteresrind concern to patrons, and provide the public an oppor- 
Wty to know, understand, and to influence the development and 
direction of the school. 

School Facilities 

Each school will have facilities, consisting of the site, 
buildings equipment, and services, which will provide a wholesome 
nhistcal Environment conducive to operational efficiency and teach- 
ing and learning effectiveness. Spaces will be flexible and adapt- 
ing ana learniny variety of instructional group- 

able to changes in program, a wiae varieiy ux . , „ ^ • 
inas and extensive community use. The school building will con 
tinu; ?o be the operational base for the educational program, but 
the toJal community will increasingly function as an extension of 
the learning resources available to students. 

Evaluation 



Each school will make increased use of evaluative techniques 
in a continuing comprehensive program to help students assess their 
own leaning on measurable objectives, but also to enable the 
schoilf^iemselves to analyze their needs fox change and improvement, 
because the public will increasingly hold educators accountable 
?or student achievement and the wise use of financial --"^^^'^^f 
school faculty will continually assess its goals and objectives and 
evaluate the extent to which they are being achieved. 



School Finances 



The Commonwealth's support level for -l---"^^'^^ ^"^.^^^""^ti^ 
education will be at least 50 percent to assure ^^^^/^^ J^'^ °;. 
school districts to support programs and services at a levai that 
will provide equality of educational opportunity ^o"^ ^^^Jf^" 
aid vouth. The allocation of school finances, from local, state, 
and ?eder;i sources, will provide flexibility in operational prac- 
tices! adaptability' to new instructional content and methods, and 
incentives for planned improvements in programs and services. 
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Consolidation 



Massachusetts will effect a school district organization 
that will consist of school systems of sufficient »-nr oJ liL.^nt and 
adequate resources to develop unified educational programs from 
the kindergarten through the twelfth grade. Bach system will 
include one or more comprehensive high schools. The structure 
of school districts will facilitate the development of programs 
and services that will guarantee equal and adequate educational 
opportunities for all children and youth in the Commonwealth. 
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V 

^ r o V . s I s (or fvp*"^ Ar t a u i a t i on 

bv 

" ^. a r 1 M s W . S a f f ) r t * 



Th« stu'i,' of th<* c ompr »'ht'ns 1 v*^ Hi^h School in Massachusetts 
is appropr i a t*' 1 y focusing a cons i dor able amount of attention upon 
vaz laus tyf>^'s of articulation. Th»' rational***, I assum* . is that 
compr t'ht^ns i vt»n»' 5 s , hicjh quality, and timely r<^» l<:»vanc»* in tho in- 
«*tr actional prooraru and *^'^r vice's of tht^ school ar** d^p^ond^'nt , in 
no sua 1 i mrA-.ur. , upon t hor ouqhgo i ny provi<;ions for articulation, 
Ar t icuiat pn>, r c.fjr d i na t ion , and coop* rat;. >n arr- mtt^grally r*^lated 
and torus upnr^ !h- ;>rov2SiMn of an ord^'rlv conlmuuro of education- 

t ' i' itiAl aa I a --^t.:> ' 1 PC t I fK} instrum^-ni ^'or the Study 
t ' «' -^t r WIS ask*':i, in t'arn subject area section, "How eff^c- 
t I Vi' a?* pr i . >r. ^ * fir ar t i ru I a t i * .n . . . W i t h feeder school s» With- 
in a a»^;>ai t n**?' * ot tr,.- srhool, Wit run a di^parTy^ent of the hi';h 
St noo 1 in tf.»- distr;r*, Amoac/ det^ar t m^Mit s in tV^»- school. With 
po^ t ser onda r V t-du^ a^^^onal institutions, and W i t ?^\<"h. cupa t j ons 

* I iiyttf iT^') ■^ct'fCit ' T-*^M> respondent was ret^u<'sted to indicate th%' 
a.fifi'*' of i f f f*^' t . V s «i f>f ' '■^r tft^s»' ty;74-% of ar t i r u 1 a t * r »n as 

'Very 1 ' f ? * ' - t 1 V « , f ' i c t i . • , ^ f f t c t ; V * ' , No p r v i s i on s , or Not 

I r \^ s^ . ! , - .! t ' H i n s t r urs* n t wr» i ._^ ; t a i r't^d 1 ail 
*^ u! ' ♦ • t ar f » • , ! * ' Uv' s * i '".I, {if a : t : r u 1 a t . f wa . s t a t *-d , * F ak i * - j - 

.'"fjs id.-r a * *. . »'*.r*' pr oo! affi of t?i»' scfool, new etfi'Ctiv^^ 

.-i r i p r ov i s I o'^; f J : * ? . t . pe s f a r t i r u 1 a t i on 1 i < t ed b» 1 ow ' T hi- 
sa«* t,:'«'S w i : . W i ? f.'d* r sc.'w^ols, With posts^'C- 

tin'ia*\ lu- a * ^ a » i s " *ut ^ , ar i t*'^.^' ane de-;r*'» ^ 

^ f f t 1 V*0. S S f . ^ a» ' ^ J - . • . . 'V TV "f r t i V.' , ' f t f i'C - 

tl ' 1 t s ' 

' . * ^ ^ ' • ' , t * i s w ' ^* ' ! ^ I * ,i r *- no * a V a i 1 a* i * a t 

* ^ * «^ ! I Xv- . I r^-;-?* t f ^u o? t*.i i,,^t su^stw^p. Takin.^ in*' 
'^r, ^ I'U I i^' i ' • t »-r^ t * r »' pt'-K^ra^ or t?* srhaoi.., ' 2^^^ t h»- 

r. pond.T^t-^ Tip-rt. t*.\t a f t 1 ( a 1 a ' . ' VI w;!r fe^^d^'f scJscjijis was 
' Vf r %' * r r - ^ . vt- » ' > > ♦ r . p^r t ^-d that a r t i r vi i a * - n *r i t r f i-i'<it^ r 
s ■ -o I s was 5 f ' . ^ * ; w , ' i ^4 r * ; o r t . ♦ ! it was ' t n • - 1 f e r t i v. - ' a nti 

ri'j-*nt* i t^.- ,u-'^tiin wa* 'N-.t - i . a; a ' , ^ repfUl^^d th^* 

.1 ' t : ^ i a * . ' w . * ' . I 1 t r?« r t * * » -i ^ r om ; was ' ■ r v r ! * u - 

* . ' , ' I • ' ♦ I • : . : ; ' ' , , * s u r a f t . t a I t : ' ^ w a ^ ' M" f i - . - * ; v » 
**' ; - . • t ' i : .\ ' • . i , a * . ' fir • * 3 ; .11 t r.. ' ' * * ' . ^ . •■ 
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schools in the district was ''V»»ry f^ffrctivo," 2 3^ roportpd that 
articylation withm a dppartm(^nt of the high schools in the dis- 
trict was "F{f f t>ctive/' 6% toportpd it was '*Inef f ec 1 1 vp , " 3% that 
thpre wpre "No provisions/' and 64^ that this type of articulation 
was "Not applicable"; 39^ reported that articulation among depart- 
ments in th«' school was "Very effective/' 5Q% that articulation 
among departments was "FffvCtive," 3% that it was "Ineffective"; 
2b% reported that articulation witr« pos t seconda ry educational in- 
stitutions was "Very effective," 65% that it was "Effective," 6% 
that there were "No provisions," and 3% that the item was "Not 
applicable"; 5% reported that articulation with occupations fol- 
lowing school was "Very effective," 67% that articulation with 
occuortt ions followmq school was "Effective," 19% that it was 
"Inef feet 1 Vi% " and 9^ that there were "No provisions," 

It IS quite possible that the term "articulation" was not 
interpreted m th(^ same manner by all respondents. Our visits to 
schools support this possibility. Hence, care roust be exercised 
in tiie I n le r pr p t a 1 1 on of tht»s(» data. 

A sup:>orior program of articulation of any of th^? types cited- 
with ferdf^r schools, with post secondary educational institutions, 
and so on--consists of many parts, appropriately related and com- 
i>rt*n*»ns 1 ve .n combination. In general terms, articulation means 
bridging whatever gaps therp mav b*^ between feeder schools and 
tht* high scnool, among tht' various parts of a department of the 
school, within a departmt*nt of the high schools in the district, 
among departments in tht> school, between the high school and 
pos t sf'condary I'durational institutions, and between the high school 
ana occu[)ations following schrol. In specific terms, articulation 
rc^ft't s to tne id»^n t 1 r ica t ion of specific problems which students 
^ ar»> in th^'ir trr^nsition from on»^ educational lpvr>l to th<> next 
hight-r it»v^»i, in programs thry fue presontiy taking as they art. 

r.ovi-d to otn^'.- si'Ctions o^ th«* samf subject in th\' same school, <>r 
as x\)^\' rrang'^ t ^> .^^"th^■^ s mool m^the 9ame district, or mov^^ to 
anotnrr district. A: t i c ^ 1 a T i (^n also refers to th*^ formulation i*f 
tl.'finit^- stv'C'S wKh^Ti tt. -»rhoois ir.voivi'd sr{iaLi ta^t- t ^wlp 
^ * I. I * ' r I ^ ^ ; t f i » • t r a ^ M i r / r j s < i ^ a . 

at ar»^ s^n.*- of" tj parts <ff a f 'iiupr»'b''^ns ^ vt' prwrarr ^jf 
,1 r ^ i * i a * ' >^ ' I ' ^ t . d ♦ ' not p * - r n t an analysis of all o t t • 
t V p» s ar,fl s 1 fu « <i c.u^s:aPtia] r ■ r '^por t : '^/O of tr.^• 'jraduatt^ of Mass- 
a^M.us.-t's high '.'^nor^is f^nt^T a f^r ^i-ycar coilt'gi' or un i v** r s i t v , 
I shall f oc' u s primary, Mi t not o x r ] u s : v r > , a 1 1 ♦ - r. t i o n on this t y p*^ 

ai t u ;lat.Mn. >'''.-4-<>v, tg . 1 ^'^at v')U w:ii a ^r^'^^ that pra-'- 

* ; a i i V ail ^ * v ^ f ■ '^"Ts » - r < t ^ a ; : ^ I v i v rt r \' i ♦ . ; ti » < , ? * ^ • s t • all t y p' ' s 
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This may an appropriate placp to recognize tht> fact that 
roost high schools are offering preparation for college which is 
far superior to that which was offered 35 or 40 years ago. All of 
our evidence indicates that this is true. Moreover, the high 
schools have made excellent progress in refining the assessment of 
students' capabilities and interests so that those who should 
attend college are encouraged to do so, and so that those who should 
participate in another form of post seconda ry education are en--^ 
couraged to do so. 

Nevertheless, the fact remains*^ t hat we still have much to do 
to improve our procedures to help students and their parents reach 
appropr i ate dec i s ion s . 

1, The first part of a superior program of school -co 1 lege artic- 
ulation is an understanding by college people of the role 
and problems of secondary schools and an understanding by 
secondary school people of the role and problems of colleges 
and universities. A few, but far too few, colleges and high 
schools are doing a groat deal to increase such understanding. 
Thp usual procedure is through a network of conferences be- 
l\At-^cn college and school personnel to rf»view together their 
Tol('^ and problems. College personnel are beginning to und<^r- 
stand that high schools must acc<^pt ail educable students and 
that thf-ir accountability for such students extends far beyond 
preparation for Ci^llB examinations. High school p^'rsonni^l are 
b(>9inninr) to understand that coll*-qes and universities must 
prepare architt^cts, civil engineers, doctors, and many other 
[professional pe'opir» m a given period of tim<' and that they 
are held strictly accountable for the {^reparation of top- 
notch graduates who will he successful in obtaining positions. 
The complete understanding of th( i r:p 1 icat i on s of thiese some- 
what over-simpl if led illustrations, and of others with which 
you are familiar, point to cooperative efforts by the colleqf^s 
and schools in thv interest of helping th^- -students concerned, 

2. A S{>con1 pa: t articulation is coordination of subject- 
mattv-r offered in co i leqe -pr epar a t or y coursf^^s with that offered 
in thv> coil^^^'^es, Such coordinatif)n involves, in each subj^^ct- 
matt'^r area stu'iied, a coop-Tativ.- nbi^'ctiv.- exarai nat i Oii of a 
comx )n j-rohii'm. T^ls ne^cssitat- s w* ■ 1 i - s t r uc t ur ed m^-etins^s ot 
hi'jh school and ':^ol]e i« f.nolish l*'ach«'rs, of hi^^h school and 

c o 1 ] mat hf»rLAt . .-^ s t *';^c her s , and so on to ana 1 yz** and agre<' 

'j:>or. th' '^u^> T'-'C^ -TiAt tv r w^i'^-b i< qoinn to b*"* enphasxz.-fi in 

^ . i i ^ --j^ -r^- ' pa r a t ) r r j r s. - s : n t h^- h 3 'jh sr hoo 1 and t h< • sub ^ c t - 
ma * t ^ I r > ^ I no in; to 'je t au'^K t i n ^H-•r^ , r n i n . e >\.it s. ' s i r« 

1 . S.n'-' .rati. a*>'S n'" a '']iv**n :i ^ lo'fl att.*n'i a 

- < T I [ c :\x,-\ u n 1 y'* r ^ . *. i * s , sur r r s s 1 > 1 ^ ^ 

K t 'i * v«t . ; ' . \ ^ ■ ^ , * ' ' • , a r .1 • ' - ■ ' ' 
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Your r€;spons(' may b^' that succc^ssful scores on the Coll<*g(^ 
Boards arp adoquatc. If so, what happens to those who wish 
to attend a community college with an open-door policy or a 
4-year coll€»qe which dors not require College Boards? 

A number of high schools in the Commonwealth reported that 
intensive programs were b(»ing established to strengthen 
articulation with feeder schools. Such programs should yield 
high dividends. 

3. A third part of articulation is coordination of testing and 
counseling programs. 

In each state, in the decade ah(>ad, increasingly accurate data 
should be obtained, through sophisticated procedures, for 
.reaching decisions concern;.ng students' qualifications and 
their admission to various types of institutions. An ad- 
missions processing center and data bank should be organized 
m each state to provide the basic information that every 
public institution needs to determine the qualifications of 
applicants, including as a minimum, high school p(^rcentile 
rank, test scores, and the records of past successes of stu- 
dents from High School X or College Y in College A. Perhaps 
private institutions will wish to use this cc-nter. We hope 
they will. Par t ic 1 pal 1 ng public and private institutions may 
want supplem(»n tary data that th(»y can ot>tain independently of 
the center, Th*» prcxz^'ssing cent(»r and data bank, administered 
by the state agency in charg( of statewide planning, should 
provide a level of expt^rtis*' and data to institutions that 
could not otLt'rwisr afford them. It would enable the^state 
to obtain an. accurate picture, in term^ of common definitions, 
for tfp (>ntirt* stat*^. The potential of such statewid<^ center 
and hank r]oc'^ far Y^cynrd tho values indicated. The imj^ortant 
point 1^ th.at {'ach institutir.n would havr availabl<^ the most 
accurate da^ a that statistical procf-duros ana g^ od machines 
ran [>rofiuC" ^f)r use in r,;\Kin'j j ud'^jmpn t ? conc^'rning the stu- 
'l.-nt*^ *o hi arlnitt'vi tn a niv^'H institution. And lh< stat< , 
thfj'i^.h it^ r\']c-rr\r ff,r vi^-wmr; stat^-widf provisions an<i 
n»'tri'. ^ vw'^uJm hav' t'^'^cur.'i^' t\nri ^, l:ri\>]( stat<*widc datr. frr jts 

A w aitr i:s>.i is r^^/W \i m^j r.;i('-»' av;4cI;tMi^ or s'^ud^T^ crar- 

a . ♦ « • r ; s T i r s h v s j ' r • s ^ U( i i * s as t ^ ' ■ on f i r ■ i t i a t < d i n X t ^- Jail 
f)t I'-f^ f hy tK» A"t r ^'^an ^ r)unr : I r,^^ f,duratir)n, whic^ invf)l-v»'a 
a r ' . \' o f 4 r, t ' i r , • r . s r r,* n , t K f t ud( n * hr c t i I ''-.t r t i r »-! 
^ t|(> \r^r.'^ar. oii^^- h ' , .^^'^ ^^^^>: j .tu.Jv ''O.ool tf 

f >l I . ; ' .'.r • w'. ' . - - ' / hr> ^ t ^ » " ^ -r '! a r V ' ^:u< a* K.tt > s;.rin S' r « ti 
f . • • ♦ ; . » ' " ■ ]' I J' '* fi X f . ^ ' , ' i - r * I : ' ' r '- . , ' , - r a r . r ' . a n M ; t ^ 
• ^ r r . *^ a i' -. * * ^ i r /• • / ^ . " . * r r ^ *v , ^ r * . ^ i : ■ . i ^ . ^ 
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Similarly, increasingly accurate data ar^^^ needed in most 
high schorls to help counselors, students, and parents reach 
decisions xZoncerning the courses and curricula to follow. I 
would guess that such information would be particularly im- 
portant in decisions regarding admission to vocational- 
technical schools • 

We found, in our visits to the high schools in Massachusetts, 
a desirable ratio in numerous schools of one counselor for 
300-350 students. The attention of counselors seems to be 
focused primarily on preparation for college and college ad- 
mission with little attention to vocational career planning 
and personal counseling. Few complete follow-up studies were 
found which revealed the status of graduates several years 
after graduation. 

Perhaps you have noted the February, 1970 release on "Facts 
About Education in Massachusetts,*' prepared by the Division of. 
Research and Development, Massachusetts Department of Educa- 
tion, It presented follow-up data, reported by high school 
principals, for 1967-68 graduates. The data indicated tnat 
32% of the graduates were attending 4-year colleges, 15% were 
attending 2-year colleges, 2% were in nurses training, 9% 
were in other post secondary institutions, 7% were in the 
military, 24% were working, and 11% were classified as 
"other , " 

Perhaps wo should stop at this point and ask where principals, 
teachers, and counselors are goinq to find the time to perform 
the additional tasks suggested — and others to be suggested, I 
do not know of any one answer which would be equally applicable 
in all schools. Reloaspd time during the school year is one 
possibility, fl^-xible scheduling is anoth(»r possibility, the 
usp of auxiliary personnel or teaching assistants is a possi- 
bility, the employment of a number of teachers during the 
summer months i% still another possibility. You can nam*' 
others. The important point is that if high priority is 
placed upon a superior proaram of articulation, the time to 
df»volop and implpnt^nt it must be schc^duled. 

Anothf-r intpqraJ [^art of articulation is coordination of pro- 
grams which will not only oncc^ur^ie superior students to com- 
piot< high school and attend college but which will intt»resl 
and challenge them to supuTior work. Numerous plans have 
ber-n tried to achieve such coordination* A very promi^iing 
plan IS ttje Advanced Placement Piogram sponsored by the CIm-B. 
Th i Pr ogr am pr ov i de s , as many of you know, for supf»r i or h i nh 
school ^tudi-nts to take coileqe Icwel courses in high school. 
Miiuy collc^it'S an^! uri i v< r s 1 1 i e s accept credit earrn'rl through 
this ogr am wh(»rj the studi^nts have prf^sente^ marks established 
by thi' coi leoes and universities nn examinat i (jrs administertd 
hy the H. Aisfj, such students have b*-t'n given 
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advanced placement. Another means of encouraging superior 
students includes the use of some of the "new" subjects such 
as those available in Biology, Chemistry, Physics, and Mathe- 
matics. And, of course, numerous teachers develop independent- 
ly accelerated and enrichment materials. 

5. Another aspect of articulation is concerned with the coordina- 
tion of efforts, beginning in the elementary grades, to help 
students develop sound study and work habits, and then to help 
th^ m strengthen these as they proceed with their education. 

6. A sixth part of a superior program of articulation is concerned 
with research. At the high school - college levels, data from 
tht» SCOPE study, the American Council on Education studies, the 
American College Testing Program studies, and others, are ex- 
tremely helpful. Institutional studies concerned with the pre- 
diction of scholastic achievement of students from a given high 
school, of follow-up through college, of the relationship be- 
tween test scores and marks earned in given courses, of the 
relationships of high school percentile rank, test scores, and 
grade point average--and many others--are needed by both the 
high schools and the colleges. Similar studies at the feeder- 
schools-high school levels shoula be equally helpful. Also, 
they should be helpful at the vocational -technical school- 
occupation levels. The studies provide assurance that articu^ 
lation is effective or they point to areas which need to be 
strengthened. And they provide evidence which is essential in 
the continuous improvement of the curriculum. 

Now lot us turn to a number of points concc»rnod with thv imple- 
mentation of a program of articulation--with feedf-r schools, within 
a departraont of the school, within a department of thp high schools 
in the district, among departments m the school, with pos t secondary 
educational institutions, and with occuF>ations following school. 

1, Thr substance of the articulation prooram ^t(^ms from the school's 
statement of objectives ana philosophy. 

2. A definitive and highly systematized \)r(^nram must obtain to 
achieve superior articulation. Many, rerhaps ito-*, of the h i qh 
schools in Massachusetts hav%^ th{> depa r t recn t a 1 form of orr;arM7;*- 
tion. Th*^ principal and the depA r t rct r. t hrads occupy a central 
posilif^n m, and afford l**adershij> to, tnc articulation prctjiam. 

1. All of Ihi per:.oniui who are cor)c*-rnfd with lh«^ i nsp i t>nj*-ri t a t i on 
of a given tyf)*- of ar t i cu i a t i (^n shoulci [jartiripate in its de- 
veloprn<-n1 and in its continuous i mpro vt-rr,* r. t . Thus, af>pr e.pr i a t . 
sc/)ooi pt-rsonnel ar,d %»aiplcjvers should woik tru;*th^-i lu articu- 
iAtif>n tonf<'rr,<'d wiM or c u ; i.i t j .jin s folLiwin-j sfr^.o]. Math* 'ma ties 
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toach(>rs should coop(»ratr' with tho tpachers of mathematics 
in both feeder schools and in postsecondary institutions. 
And teachers in other disciplines should do likewise. 

This point could be extended many times by observing that 
the high school of the future must utilize all of the re- 
sources available to it. There are rich resources in most 
commun i ties , som*' of them untapped by the school . And there 
are many resources in the region and the state. The job of 
the superior high school is immense. It must capitalize upon 
all of the h(>lp it can q(»t . 

4. Guideline's arc* needed by every high school to give direction 
to the various types of the articulation program. I refer to 
statements similar to those in the publication "Guidelines 
for Improving Articulation B(>tween Junior and Senior Colleges, 
prep.\red by a Joint Committee of the Association of American 
Colleges, the American Association of Junior Colleges, and 
the American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Ad-- 
missions Officers. Guidelines are presented concerning ad- 
missions, evaluation of transfer courses, curriculum planning, 
advising, counseling, and other student personn^*! services, 
and articulation programs. Such guidelines would spell out, 
in addition to t h** nuidoiinfs, issu(*^ or problems, sujg(*sti»d 
procedures, and tnc porsonnc*! to bo ,*nvolved. 

At th<> statewide ir^vol, I should iikf^ to hav<*, as a minjmura, 
a commit t(H' repres(*nt at i v(' of high school and col lego poop]<=* 
to coop«>rato in affordin{j loader «^hxp which would st ronq tht-n-- 
continuously anci s v s t t^mn t i r a i ly - -sc hoo 1 -co 1 1 oci<' ro I at ions. 
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Vocational Education in the Comprehensive High School 

by 

Rupert N. Evans 



Ancient alchemists spent their lives in a vain search for a sub- 
stance which would transform all types of materials into gold. They 
called this elusive substance the "philosophers' stone.'' 

For as long as there have been educators, they have searched for 
the educational equivalent of the philosophers' stone: a single curric- 
ulum which would transform students of all types into model citizens, 
model family members, and model workers. The educators have been no 
more successful in their quest than the alchemists were, but the search 
cont inues . 

In the meantime, school superintendents and principals, being 
practical persons, have been faced with the problem of what to do with 
students who have different capabilities, interests, and aspirations. 
In this country, the answer almost everywhere has been to develop three 
dist\nct secondary school curricula and to channel students into one 
of the three. 



Three High School Curricula 

The college preparatory curriculum is slightly misnamed, since 
It prepares students only for institutions offering baccalaureate and 
higher degrees (it does net prepare students for vocational and tech- 
nical curricula in community colleges). It enrolls about half of the 
nale high school students, but only slightly morfc> than one-third of 
the females. If its graduates actually attend college for a significant 
length of time, they do rather well in life. If thpy do not attend 
colieie tand about percent do not), thoy '^t^ in nearly as bad shape 
AS graduates of tht> K^neral curriculum. 

Th^:- g4>n.»rai curr^ralun :s .^ptly d^*f m^^'d bv Proj.-rt TALENT: "doos 
not necessarily pT^^v.\r.- ynu for either collo>* or for work." but con- 
sists of cnurst»s rt'^i^ii r» d for .jraduation piu^ "subiorts that you l " 
It enr<aU li*ss than a fourth of the mal<* stucnnit^. and loss th.^n -x 
fifth uf the tomalo^. On ov._-rv n^.vksurt* s; . *'S- , it^ graduates rink 

L.ist. Indei'd, its dr>>f>nut^ (io bi'tt%T than .ts ^raduate^, 

for i>m;iloyT)e!U or for pos ♦ 'S»>i-ondar y schools of vatiou:, types. Nat:on- 
.aiy, tht*y t^nioll fnrtv p*^rr**nt i^f th..* f**f?.alt"^ ^nd ovt»r twi-nty porc**nr 

>^ the m\l*^^. but vit'at.tnis fvi^n state to stato are ;te.a. Ar.nidmi 
• . the st.ai^'pl.n f. T vc-.Ui.Mi.l i'duratton, p»'r<ent of Mas ^ .rhuse t t s 

.i-rondarv s ^lo^^l s^ud^^-.*^ at*' *Tir-lled in w, 'P i I *-d-i ^ .1 1 . or) ciitr^riU. 
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Schaefer and Kaufman quote the Massachusetts Advisory Council on 
Bducation Newsletter as saying that less than 25 percent of the 
students are enrolled in vocational programs. Since business education 
is by far the largest vocational program in the general high school, 
and since less than 8 percent of students attend federally aided vo- 
cational high schools, the proportion of males taking vocational edu- 
cation in Massachusetts secondary schools must be near the bottom of 
the 50 states. Apparently the general curriculum is much larger in 
Massachusetts than in the nation as a whole. 
') 

All three curricula devote substantial amounts of time to gen- 
eral education. Both the vocational and college preparatory curricula 
devote approximately three-fourths of grades nine through twelve to 
general education. This appears to be a reasonable time allocation. 
The Qeneral curriculum purports to be entirely comprised of general 
education courses. If this were true, the poor results achieved would 
be a strong indictment of general education. It is more likely that 
the combination of watered-down content, lack of student motivation, 
and teachers^ lack of exF>ectation of student performance combine to 
insure that little edacation of any type occurs in this curriculum* 

Project TALENT asked ninth grade students what curriculum they 
wanted. Half said they wanted the college preparatory curriculum and 
half said they wanted a vocational curriculum. Half of the students 
were admitted to the college preparatory curriculum; one-fourth were 
accepted into vocational education; but one-fourth were placed in the 
general curriculum, which they didn't want. 



Characteristics of Secondary School Students by Curricula 

Project TALENT data show clearly that students in the three 
principal high school curricula rank as follows on both socio-economic 
status and verbal intelligence: 1. College preparatory curriculum; 
2. General curriculum; 3. Vocational curricula. Socio-economic 
status and verbal intelligence are two of our best predictors of high 
school graduation and post-secondary school attendance. Yet two- 
thirds of high school dropouts come from the general curriculum 
(though it enrolls less than 25 percent of the students), and vocational 
curriculum graduates arc more likely to Attend post -secondar y schools 
than are general curriculum graduates. Project TALENT also shows 
clearly that two-thirds of high school vocational students are femalt'. 
Most major in business and commercial curricula, though distributive 
education and health occupations are growing mdre rapidly* One of 
the most common misconceptions about vocational e<1ucatinn U the 
notion that it is a program for males, 

Tht* rate of youth un<*aploy»<»nt fas ^ nrnpor'^on of aon^r.^l tn^ 
♦^ra.' I ^va^-nt ^ h.\s ^♦^t'n j rowing ^teAdiiy f^T at least th^^* p.ist fotty ye.^rs. 
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It now averages 3^ times the general unemployment rate, and the most 
recent figure for black females age 16-19 is 48 percent. Even this is 
a conservative estimate, aince a person can be counted as unemployed 
only if he says he is looking for work. Many youth have stopped look- 
ing and are listed as "out of the labor force." Unemployment r|tes 
for untrained youth are sure to continue to rise. * 

If we consider the 50 percent of high school graduates jtho do 
not attend college, the graduates of the three curricula rank as fol- 
lows on unemployment rate, job satisfaction, earnings per year, length 
of time unemployed, and "quit rate" (proportion of workers qi'itting 
each month): vocational graiiuates have the best records, college pre- 
paratory graduates are intermediate, and general curriculum graduates 
almost always have the poorest records. This is an almost complete 
inversion from what one would expect on the basis of the verbal intel- 
ligence and socio-economic status of the students* 

Socio-economic Segregation 



All of thq above data are based on national studies. Nationally, 
the great majority of secondary school vocational students are enrolled 
in high schools which are more or less comprehensive. The results gen- 
erally have been excellent. Studies of vocational education in large 
city schools have not been as encouraging* 

In large cities, and in parts of the nor th-eas vern United States, 
the predominant pattern has boen the creation of separate vocational 
high schools. The result has not always been bad. Indeed, it can be 
argued that some large "vocational^* schools are the only genuinely 
comprehensive high schools which exist in this country. Sooe such 
schools offer a strong program of general education, send a large pro- 
portion of their students to higher education, have no watered-down 
general curriculum, offer a wide range of vocational choices, and are 
prestigious enough to attract students from every socio-economic level- 

This l^^st point 1 <^ extremely important. In an un*. oph i s t irat ed 
way, vocational educators lono have sensed that it is educationally 
bad to operate a "dunping cjround. " The Coleman report and other studies 
of the effect of socio-econois ic segregation provide part of the answer. 
All ot the evidence suggests that when students of Icfw socio-economic 
status predominate, educatinn.ii achievement suffers* Many separate 
vocational schools are populat^Ki almost entirely by such students » and 
the record indicattn that both academic and vocational achievement 
suffer in such a situation. This is the primary reason «hy separate 
vrH.^tional schoiU ar<» hein-'^j cl'^s%*d in st»veral larK i^ities. 

Ont' can, course, h.ivp oci o-t'cn.u-s i c st-ji )a t ^ oti withm * 
' r.-^Ts^reh^'fiS i V*-" n;.}h srh:>oi, Whf*n all voratinr.-il classt»s ar^- :n ^ 
separate ba^iain-j m.n} ^f a whrn v<K-atwni.a «itua^uUs at** 

1 > 
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assigned to general education classes attended only by other vocation- 
al students (as in the alternate week schedule which is used widely in 
Massachusetts), when the band is scheduled at a time which prohibits 
vocational students from participating, when students find it difficult, 
practically, to transfer from one curriculum to another, and when vo* 
cational and academic teachers always eat at separate lunch tables, 
then socio-economic segregation is occurring. The result will be al* 
most as bad or same as if the two schools were miles apart. The only 
redeeming feature is that those athletic teams which the public pays 
to see a Imos t always pr act ice soci o-econ cm ic i ntegrat ion . 

There is no evidence t^ suggest that socio-economic segregation 
is educationally desirable. Instead, the eviuence seems clear that 
soc io-econoniic segregation is bad jH both academic and vocational edu- 
cation. Common sense suggests the sane answer. Why should we, during 
school, segrerjate students who will have to work together and live 
together for the rest of th^^ir lives? 

Objectives of Vocational Education 



Vocational education xn the public schools h^s three objectives: 
1, to meet the manpower neods of the nation; 2. to increase the 
uptif>ns available to individual stu<ients; and 3 to lend intel 1 loibi 1 - 
itv to general education. The first of these two objectives is iwplic- 
^. t in many college prepar.itory pro.irrins * Th^ f^econd is frequently 
cited a*; a goal of general education, Perh.^[^s only the la*^ t of th*^^e 
thrre nt^H'Ctives is unique t<* a non-aoneral eduration program. 

If we Are to ru'*'t tht* nanpiTwer n^-etK of the riAtJon, we must \hj 
rnncerned with both the «=»hor t *ter'n And lonu-term nerds. Vocatton.il 
eduC'^tion wh^ch provided through cn* the •job tr coining and throunh 
private trade srhools may do an excellent job of m*»et5nq short-term 
needs. Since aencial education and vocat)onaI education are both re- 
quired to neet loru^'r term needs, and ^ i nre O J T and private trade 
schools raruly com!'»ini^ oenrra^ and vocational education, these tyj-fs 
of training rarely have lo^ig terra valu*^'. Similar effects rcay be ex- 
pected from [^ubi:*: school vucAtioTial prr>oraTXiS which i^rovidc little 
general education or which water^down the gencr.^i education until it 
IS mean mgie '^^^ . A gonuinely comprehensive h srh»^^ol wiii not i^t 

th * s t^cc ur * 

If Wi* »ro tn ro.\st' th*» cptiori^ avaiL'^M** to individual 
5 t ude n t s , aga in the truly c^ft j ^ r he rj s ; ve h i oh s r hoc I s o o ns t he be ^ t 
an«iwcr. Certainly the ot»ner.^l high srhools of most states are not 
the answer. Typ'- ^"-'^ ^ Iv they offer a colleoo preparatory course whifb 
met^ts the needs of some students very well. They qffer a general 
curriculum which must t>e rondeanrd in the stroniesil ponsU^l*? terms, 
'-^nd th^w offer on** or twr vocational pro irii'ti^* . f I Ma<; s at h\j''- 1 1 n , t h»^» 
ont coomon voeatior^al r?v,jrsf \% t^usuiess edu<Ati'>n, In my state, it 
IS production agr 1 1 u 1 t u rt- ') . Thi^ hardly th»^ t^du- ^ ^ oha 1 ri*5**^ro 
for I nor ^ 1 ri } »n<1,\idaal optjc^ns r>i %x\nivni^. 



One solution wou d be to <i:<iCOvcr .\ smjit- *"iuc:A t ; t>n,\ i pr'^;!^^ 
which genuinely meets the needs of all students. T i*o;>eat that no nnc 
has developed such an educational partacea. 

Another solution, whxch do<fS work, is to provide vocational 
offerings, which cover a wide range of occupatxonai clusters, arKi axt* 
closely tied to strong general education offerinqs. The only real ob« 
stacle to such a program is that it requires a relatively large school 
(roughly 2,000 students or more) in a coamunity with a wide variety of 
types of employment (so that broad-scale part-time cooperative educa- 
tion programs are feasible). 

In a few parts of the nation, the pc^pulation ^.s ton sparsv to 
permit students to comiaute to a large conprehens i ve sc>iool. Unt^l 
transportation facilities improve markedly, a residential hio^ schoi^l 
seems to be the most feasible answer to t>vs geographical problem* In 
most parts of our country, however, the obstacle is not geography, but 
local pride and selfishness which prevents school con*;ol i d-^ t i on * 

The third objective of vocational education, tn lend snteil^)^- 
bility to general education, is to<^ seldom rec<xjni.-ed .iS important. 
Some Students love learning for its own sake. ^ Oth*^ r s- dut : f ul ly l»-arn 
whatever the teacher or their peers say is important* But a laroe, 
and perhaps a growing sromcnt of the school population ditaand*. rele- 
vance in educattr.n. If education : not relevant, M ran not really 
be general education. But this is not onoucih. The ^tudont ruust be 
aware that it is relevant. 

Voc.Ational education provid%>*^^ t : and a^jain, th*- first occa- 
sion for a student to sec the need for mathenatics, for coJtmun i c^t i on 
skills, or ^'ven for readm-). For m^Hvim^itn ef f *.^ct i vene'^s . this aware- 
ness should come before or concurrently w.th enrcllmvnt in oeneral 
education courses. Too often it occurs too late for best utility* 
This suggests that education to pronotr awaren^-ss oi th»^ wnrlci c? mnrV 
should occur i-arly n school, an^? th a *>ariy oc cu:>a t i c.tm 1 cho.rf- 
should not hi' discoutaicd so lonn as a cnannc cho,ce can be a,>f*.* ' 
any time. Morenver , it aaugests that rt»s*.HliaI courses should 
available at any age for students who h^^cr.n^ a.i»ari* of t h*- ns^^^d * or 
remediation. And fin.^liy, it suogests that vor.,^ional and 
education should *ilw.'\ys of f * r**d cmtv. r ? I v . 



»vUriv sfite pl.in*^- f rvr vnrational evi\jfa*.Mn '.icvuU' '%p*-c^ai in- 
centives for thv *-st aM i shm-nt ot area or z^^1:i^u■^\ vo.at;<.nal sch^-M-Is 
The motivations for frf^vid.nf; thvs*> ;ncent vv»s var^.vd. (Iter, thi 

:notivat, on is a U^iiet that th.- -en.ial s.b.rcl i. r.-.t : nt .-r^-s t*Mi 

.n v-oCat:onal %Mluc-ati**i an^! is unr*.'ill.n: t oxt^^r;.* it v^<.-\t f'l 
)raffjs for white- rol 1 ar occ upa t , cms ^iuih a. tho*.i^ r, >u<.:nr' 
[f th*' .\c^v;s ?ry ''^ oma . t t on ■ . . h.ii* f' <• r - tC^ -.f ^ v- -t- fj.-,. t > ' 
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a«.rhani<iif. «av ■..o-.^iJlv be f.-and. as « : t h thr U-aff-ini ^vndt nav , in ^ 
.nvironaontAl »tI.>^* i.--,v..i.h, nnt tho cUffu^»nt j-neiai Activ-.tv 
tiot^ and lobf 1 1 •. on . o, th.- petulant i„{in!ii.sm of f^U- .MiArcny. 
S..«.»he.t«P t!u- ;.n.- I rnuUlr.'t r. ^.st t U = r, , rh.-r that old d...'.n- 

i, - f t 

Am', -ti. ! r" •-!.« J\ .u.»rd, d.-«n : -i.uld -.n j th. s 

l.lu.k.! Art' -citf^ .•.Ui.*-.n . A^.-n.; th»..if -r.uld bt- F ; r f . id Ost-in'* 

-.u-nini enf.tU-d 1 .-n ; iundeit.d J-l.,.!.-'. . Th.'r> -o-al-i aU- 
•Ih.- I»a.-ns.. -ou.n.-, !v I ' i ' ^. i.^-i-V. l'>;.-th.-t • ■- *• h x.-Ct-nt ■ Tf..- 

r,>..ict-. . t.d 'irr.v.M.v . A* to-.f. . : •oul-.i .-.th John .tor^M-* 

Ihf W»'i- ot Lit,- .,na !-...i..fu- ■•iwuU.,y fto* •>..- Hodfzn B^olc-}-. 

th.. nv.-»>.'r of -h.^ .r^Atw t . 1 — uld -n.-.tv c^rcTul.v 

; .,v*-, Khrli.-h". 1h.- rorulAts.^. iU^! u-.d dv^cu-n hl« ^ptr u . ? : 

.a. out fAft?fH- AJicUt ;^it*titv >*na v K*- . » 

..Mv r.v.^w.d .n :h. k T . K*^ M.. . . h i.t bv v-,. 



' ' . ' i \ ; t ^ > t t * t * : '* . " • = ' ' * ^ 
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rh.it \ I* '^i h:stor;'",\I vLtt^, t^y .ist^i^ n? no than p;ts^,n; :n?4^r*/<i? 

H. h ^ ? .ir?H- .Tit t-v J. 
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tvoii. I*v :h temj't'*^o to d-.-^ro^H further the \nb'vcX of ^oc;^^ny 
solutions by minor aod;<icat;An of t r .-^d i t i on^U oftrrzni^^. Thv 



Your Htudy ;fit*^rvk'd t.^ f a*-^ ; i . t,^ti> •J-.i.' tic vr i opisi^^nt ot cat- 
r:rulA ,Uid :n5trur V, onai rroM.\r»H wh;ch 1 the h^.^h srhtx^:^ 

:n UTiS^achujv^-t ts to -it^rv*' youth .\n6 iiOC^**ty ^^r^r*' .%ppr of^r ; ft t ly And 
:SDrf i^f f ect i veiy .^r.i* th»nrby ^ontmui- to pK^y An .snj.nrtant roU- tn 
yoiiT *o« ic^ty. Cur co^c»?fn her*^ th:<i 1 rn:^^n> . ident;:'y t>rU'fly 
H--.:5e of th*^ SA-ior on: r :^ut : <jf^v educ.% t : ^-ni I t**chnoI>-Kjy h^st tn 

yr-i aj-,t :Ak»' :n r*i<U'r t^aIi^v th^.^^<^- rorjt f . bat : ^-n . . 

But th;x Mrh oMcn hri:'. tu- r r-o t j.h t tn*- -^j* -ar*i**<J .^nd th- n--n- 

ftm.t.on.U, .^J> natrofiv a1; m.-^h to >v>,.^ Bor.tu--*- »u-h oJ t 

Vision 5? no* ro£»;'i*-te • Ifi^vn >t ^? w*- T n^^rvi- ♦.-ft.w " yo^jih 



Tt4-tn that h.- ^.T-ly h»^lr ^-r.f -ir. .v-v '^^rr tht- t^-*^ »*a^*^ 

iTT^^'il'iTi And d«*v^»* ">p.o , n*''- : I 
»;di^iy prAf.t.-ec. th»»fi^ ..r<' .* txi^^l^^r of n ^ . v i «-,|... - 1 n-'td.-.'s - 
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New* .'\r>ri in th.c rcT ii* 



way oJ- (ic^iqnin), rarrvin.j out, And t-v.* 1 u,■^ t ) n.; th.- 
total proces-s of learnino ^nd teach', no in terns oi 
sppctfir ohicctives, ba'ied on zi'SC.-.ich m hu-n.^n 
learft-.no and ronnsuni cat lot. . and emplov.n) a coab.n- 
.tt of human and nonhum.-vn rpfiourcos to !-r im al-'^i.'. 
1B".T»' *»flectiw instruction." ^ l-^] 

AS th.> -omm.ssion ..dm-.ts. "Tho wid*^.pro.vi ..cc«>pt..nce and^ 
^Pnlicari, of this broAd definiti-n bolnnn«; to the future' ( t : O. 
Hu^ as the Ca..-.is,ion cnpha...... "Thouoh only a l-.:=--tc<l nunb.r of 

in-.f.tution- have attemptcKl to desxan :n. tract .on us:no ^"^^J 
ten.atsc. compr ehons : vp approach, ther.- is r.^ason t^= be veve that 
th s a;>pr...c; holds the key to th. contrabut.on technology can make 
•o the aovanr^.wnt of pduration" {7:W). 

It IS the detmition of n h t rue t ona I t...chnoiogy as th.^ des^on 
of instruction us in-i a ,y,tem.atic, comprehensive approach to which 
:hirpa;>..r is directed. Anything less is ha.dly worth -V^e ^ t,„, 
unless It be lor historians a oenoration or more hence to analyse 
"he de.i.. ot the American dream or an educational syste. for all ^he 
chUdren of all the neo:,le sufficient to support the bas-.c ph'losorhv 
nf'cV^^ocracv wh.ch had its b.ith in the New Rn-jland ..olonit-s. 

Pote-. tial Va l-ies JJllHi'llLi £2LlLJ££lHi^ 

AS a re-Mlt of its study, t he C oma ; s s s concluded that the 
^,res,-nt stktu. .f I n-. t r ac 1 1 ona 1 technolooy '.n schools and colleges 
'Tl\ vcrv low level of development. hv.r, the most co^only used 
mater-al. ar-.d devices are employed but a small proportion of the 
t »e and the oual>tv as well as the quantity of instruct:onal tech- 
nX.y s I disturbinay low order. Accord-.nn to the Commission. 
.■Ex.-. nin^ tyK :;.pact ot technology on American education in 1060 
.s l Ke exa3 - ng the impact of the automobile on X:neric..n nto when 
the Mrxlel T F-rd first cicdp <^n the narkef (8:Un. 

Ufs---.' thii limiti-d .^ssessm-nt of current prartire, The 
. nmn^-ssinn beiirvr» th,.t ins t rur-f, nna 1 technnlo-n- has h nh potent. a. 
for i.prAv.n: the <Ui.aI:tv, ^.id et 1 ect i v-n-s s of educ.-.tmn. ^P^^''^ 
ss.on 1 deS-t I eu the tnilo%..-.ni prtent-.ai value^, ot 



cally, th« 
.nstrutt; t echnol o-iv : 

-v.. mainitudc of the ta.k our ^.oc.etv has assigned schools 
^n<« c-"uen.^s coupled with thv constraints m personnel resources 
'and ti.- make it imperative that the educative process be as 



-ff.M ^ '-e and a<-- etfn 'ent a-- 



'^o'^-iiM.-. instructional technolooy 



*r.,,r. VvKe =t so. For one th n; , it en otten Sf-ed up the 
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Now And :n tht^ ^'^it^i^- 



^ 1 f 



w:il Alway*^ bi' a ruNu* for toarhor^, x as t r t : .^ha 1 tochnolo^n, 
when Apptopr Atrlv utili/i'd, c^n f r eo toachor^ fiom rxtnv routine 
man.ujoraent and i n*i t r uc t : onc\ 1 tasks» so that they can concentrAt*! 
their tiiDO and effort-^ on the roles and functions for which th<>y 
.Aro prof o*is ionc\l Iv t iMiM^d and which thev can do b**st . 

"A hunu^n b^m-) should not bo wasted m domo what 
forty sheets of paper or two phonographs can do. 
Just because r^rsonal teachino is precious and can 
do what books and apparatus* can not, it should be 
5aved for its peculiar work" (1^>:6"*). 

Illustrative of this point is the con'-^nplace argument that 
if A teacher can be relieved of the routine, repetitive, and often 
boresome task of nrescntinq factual information, generally by 
means of lecture, he may have time to participate in a small dis- 
cussion group, obse^^e students at work in a project, or even 
respond to a students question or listen to him tell of a recent 
triu»ph. He raight even have time to think about what he is doinq 
or what he should do. In anv event, if teachers had nwire time 
for activities of this sort, it is likely that their efforts would 
be more productive. 

2 . Technolocjy c an raake education mor*:' individual ( 11 : 3 1 ) . 

The probleir. of how to deal with individual differences amono 
learners is ever present. 

Practitioners as well as theorists have developed a variety 
of approaches and techniques by y^^ich teachers can make adjust- 
ments in instructional ptograms to accommodate the differences in 
pupils* abilities to learn. Carltcm Washburne's Winnetka Plan 40 
years ago is an example of one attempt to raake it possible for 
^pupils to move through a standard curriculum at their own pace. 

It now seems likely that soae of the recent developments in 
instructional technology such as programed instruction and com- 
puter assisted instruction greatly increase the possibilities of 
individualizing instruction. Further, exploratory uses of the 
computer to record a pupil's past performance and to store infor- 
matinj^ about his interests, abilities, and learning style suggest 
that it may be practical to offer the student many alternatives 
regarding not only materials and methods but also with reference 
to directions and objectives. 

Acccanraodat ing individual differences among learners in a 
democratic society requires more than modifying the methods, 

i: : 



Scm and in th,- Future 



aatftXAls and tftt*- ot i n*. t j uc 1 1 on . It also ti<«mands rvuticuU 
which will tn,»Me cuh U-arnoi to reach that educational goal we 
have lono cUtmt'd to be th*- ri^jht f»l evi-ry citizen of a democtacv. 
nnmt^lv, the full re.\ii2Ation ol his un-.-iue hueu^n potential. 

In*tjvi.:ti.^iAl t*?chn(>lo.3y , when utilised withm a sviteas 
apprt^ach tn the development of a progra«s of instiuction, offeis 
greater po»»ibi 1 1 1 ie» of achievin.; md-. vidu.-vl wed instruction than 
those th.»t have existed in the past. 

3, Tec hnology can .nve msti uction a moie scientific ba ne (12:.^?). 

While we need to know more about how people learn, e»f>€riany 
from the electronic media, we already know a great deal about 
learning that is useful in designing instructional prograws and 
in guiding the activities of teachers. For example, individual* 
learn more easily and effectively when they are interested In what 
they are studying and when they see that it has sone value to them 
personally. The work oi B. F. Skinner demonstrates the importance 
of rei .orcerocnt m tho learning process. Feedback on a learner's 
efforts also facilitates and increase?, the effectiveness of his 
learn in<i. 

Instructional technology offers increased and improved possi- 
bilities for desinnino instructional prmjraros that take known 
learning prirciples into account. Instructional technology can be 
used effectively to provide immediate reinforcement and feedback, 
the use of videotape recorders to enable an athlete, actor, public 
speaker or teache- to sec and hear his performance immediately 
after he has completed it illustiates this point. 

4 . Technology can make instruction more powerful y 13jj2^) . 

Marshall McLuhan ' s thesis that media are extensions of man's 
body and central nervous system supports the contention that new 
foms of communication increase man's capabilities of relating 
to and understanding his envir'otiment . An obvious example is 
television which enabled millions of people around the world to 
go with the astronauts to the moon and to live with them through- 
out their recent hazardous return. Because of what they saw and 
heard on tclevision-i^the viewers of moon flights now have a 
knowledge and understanding of space travel, weightlessness and 
the force of gravity on the surface of the noon far more mean- 
ingful than that which most of them could have gotten through 
written and spoken communications alone. It is also true, of 
course, that what people saw and heard when viewing the astro- 
nauts inside the capsule and on the moon was made more meaningful 
by the e>:planations of commentators and the use of animated motion 
pictures, working models, photographs, charts and diagrams. Rut 
these media are also extensions of man's powers of perception. 



nood to r%»lAt*» th** school f^ui r : cul \im ttj t ht- of le,rn»»r*. 

an<! th»» sot tctv m which th.-y 1 i v»> h.\v*' tuM-n twin thi-mt - of 
petiau(>gs lot vc*^is. 

While thi- trip toU^visiof, vii>wv>iH took to th.' nio<ni was not 
••^n Ac tual trtp. th% senst^ ot imm%^chary thoy experienced < oupled 
with the highly reali?Mic portrayal of thi> events they ob*;erved 
made It al»o5t seem for m.viy penple that they were actually ther*-. 
The inauouration of a president, the veto of an act ot c onqress , 
the formal opening ot Lxpo 7o are other examples nmmv} thousands 
that could he cited to document the fact that television f»rovides 
vicarious experiences that are often extremely close to direct 
experience. The potential of i ns tr urt i ona 1 technnlooy for util- 
i/ino the 'here anrl now" m teachino and learnimj is very gfeat 
1 ndeed. 

^ ^^^^^"^-^^^'Jy 5'^-\.?^^* !:i'^./^rj /^"^^ ^^^^V*"*V^ more e qual ( IS : J i ) , 

LqiMlity of educational opportunity is a fundamental ideal 
ol the Araei ican pcoplt> . hui the traqic truth is that for many 
children, youth and atlults m thi-; laml the r^^alMy has fallen 
'ar short of the ideal. 

Many schemes have been introduced into American education 
to make curricula more responsive to the nee<ls ot learnor^ and 
more relevant to their lives. While it is fair tn say that some 
progress has been ra-ule , we all kncrn that much remains to be done. 

It is the vu>w of the Commission that the use instructional 
technolooy is necessary in order to provide learners with more 
equal access to learnjno resources. 

---What have we done to reali-^e these potential values of instructional 
tcchnol ony ? 

--'What have we done to u.>e the new mpiiia to make teach inn and learning 
more effective and more efficient? 

What have we done to use instructionp technology to make access to 

educational opportunity more equal? 

While cur answers to these questions must reco^^ni^e that the 
extent to which schools are cmployino instructional technolooy as well 
as the success achieved through its use is limited and much less than 



N(i*» and ; m tho f utur*' 



woultS h.*v*' it t>4? » wf fan di-monftttatv h<rt^ and th*»r<- that th«* ^uo^th 
o: instructmnal t iThnf>i <x)v Has t><M-n < ori*, . dt>rab i ic> binre K#SH when tho 
Natif^.il Octen^c Hduration Art bfCAn*- law. Vour study ropoits pytensjvt- 
us of nfw m<*<i I A i n s ow schools. 

In v% ri'Ci'nt colli vTk'iu'v on the kopor t of th*» Conroinsion on Inntrur- 
tional T^chnoic>.)y, s* ver»il pcopl*' who have contArl** with schools thr-jsunh- 
out th<» country m.ijntainc-<l that srhooU today, at least in qc-neral, are 
much different than th*'y were in the fifties. They claimed that teachers 
and pupils use overhead .pi o )er t or s , tape recorders, record players and 
fi Inst rips rather commonly. One nerntHT of the Conference reported 
she had s*^en evidence of thin in nmali schools in the rural Midwest. 
Many of us can also attpst to the fact that teachers and pupii*; ar*^ 
making increasmo use of th*- new technnlony, particularly the less 
i»ypt>n^ive an<l nore easily mananed type^ of equipn*-nt antl materials. 
This fact is recofini/ed in your report. 

:^Ui h ar*- a lew of the l^ri^ht spots. Actually, s on>e of the illus- 
ttation^. ot promisino uses of instructional technology described by the 
rofiim*issi(»n w^'i*' drawn from schools jn Ma-.sachuset Is and several educa-- 
tors Cited iM Its report are from i rjs t i t ut i on«i located in this State. 

It 1^ th*» bright sprats which heartened the Commission's view of 
th<- much r;rer\ter b^-nefits still to be derived from instructional tech- 
no]o<^jy. As a result, tht^ Commis^^ion ajreed that our nation n^u^t invest 
in inst ru' t lona I t4'chnoIo-;y on a scale much <}reat*-r than it has in the 
pas t . 

Ii-i does not permit a statu-, icport ot current uses of instruc- 
tional technology. But it will be worthwhile to recall a few pioneering 
efforts to ni[>rovH edu(ation through the use of instructional terh- 
n o 1 ogy . 



Te Icvis 1 on 
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Everyone here undoubtedly knows of the enviable record of vr,BH 
to utili>'e television as an educational medium. The accompl ishraent s 
of this station are of such hiqh order that the Commission described 
WGBH as one of the nation's most successful educational television 
stations. Nonetheless » it is unf or tuilH t el y probable that this station's 
prooraminn has had relatively little impact on the curricula of the 
secondary schools in its viewina area. It is also probable that the 
high school teachers in Massachusetts who attempt to utilize commercial 
television programs in their teaching, either by having their pupils 
view at home or by playing in class a locally-recorded video tape of 
the original telecast » are distinctively r^re. It is also probable 
that those who attempt to help their pupil?* become selective and dis- 
criminating viewers of television may be even rarer. 



N<>w and tn thf* Fut^irv 
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The [»oterfliai of open and rlosed-r i f'^'iii t tf'^Iev.sifn as well as 
vid4?o tap^n IS stili lar'^ely untapped so f.-xr sorondary *»durAtion 
i» Concerned. 

Other fatm^ of televisKm technology sruludin^ ?50<J megahertz , 
aul t iplex ing , •lectronic video recording and satellit**s, as reported 
by the CooiJii 9s i on . "have qreat potential for education . ♦ . however, 
their u^^e and effectiveness have been i imi ted-*both in quantity and 
qufil ity" {16;71). 

Pro^jrAme d Ins true 1 1 on 

About ten years aqo, educators frons coast to coast were sud- 
denly Bade aware of what was billed as a revolutionary and hiqhly 
promJsinn instructional technique, naaely, proqramed instruction. 

Due, at least in [»art , to uncritiral thinking on the part of 
many educators as well as the enthusiasm of sone entrepreneurs for a 
quick profit, proqramed instruction enjoyed but a brief period of 
ascendancy and then a quick demise. This was unfortunate because the 
failures which caused educators to discredit programed instruction 
were due mainly to the inexpert and hasty development of the programs. 
When the process is properly and appropriately applied*-and it is a 
process-^programed instruction is one hiqhly effective instructional 
approach. Industry and military training [urograms have used it ex- 
tensively and successfully and there is no reason why it cannot con- 
tribute materially to i ndi vi dua 1 i jied instruction in our elementary 
and secondary schools as well. 

Perhaps the most important outcome of our experience with pro- 
gramed instruction is the clearer insights we ncm have of the process 

of instruction* Our attempts to program instruction have helped us see 
more clearly the vital importance of specifying our objectives, testing 
our instructional designs and materials with representative learners 
and carefully validating completed programs. V^ile this process is 
fundamental in the development of all instructional programs, its 
importance in developing programs for individualized instruction is 
especially apparent. 

Dial Access Information Retrie va 1 Sys terns 



Another recent innovation in instructional technology is the 
use of dial access inf ormat i on re t r ie val sys terns . A nat i onal ly 
prominent leader in exploring the educational potentialities of 
information retrieval systems is the West Hartford Public Schools. 
The Oak Park-River Forest High School near Chicago is also experiment- 
ing with this particular technological device. Initial experiences 
with dial access retrieval systems confirm their high potential for 
facili tat ing indi viduali zed ins true t ion. 

i: s 



Now c-nnd :n the FUuro 

O th e r ? U <i t r a t : o n s 

Whila we could 6e%ct ^he numerous other pioneering efforts in 
instructional t€»chnolo9y such AS CAI Gaaes and Sitaulation, Smm filts. 
And student produced films (notably popular in soae of your schools), 
it would be useful instead, to show sooie excerpts from a fii?^ entitled 
The Teache r and T echnology which illustrate new .applications and pro- 
cedure's as of two or three years ago and whtch are stxil Sif f i c if*nt ly 
ujni 3UO to merit our attention. 

Bxc<*r;»t : Learning as Se I f -Lea rn i n ) 

''In a raontaqe of young people in self -instruc- 
tional, fsedia-centered experiences xncludinQ 
models , tapes , osci lloscopes » computers , teachmo 
machines, exhibits, and other technological 
developnent*; , the point implied is that, after 
all, all learning is self^learning and that while 
Johnny aust still learn to read, the fact is that 
the Second Indu-strial Revolution has caught up 
with educAtJon. Instructional Technolooy is here- 
to stay." 

bxcerpt: Media and the Continuous Progress School 

The BrighaTi Voung Laboratory School in Prov/o, 
Lnah, is viewed as an exaisple of a growing number 
of programs based on individualized instruction, 
independent study, and the use of both pro^jramed 
and non-pro<3ramed mater ials. The breakdo»m of 
learning activities into independent study, small 
group, and large group instruction, individual 
testing^ and counseling is seen. Lowell Thomson, 
Director of the Laboratory School, describes the 
program with comments by several teachers.'* 

While some of the examples of instructional technology shown in 
these excerpts border on the systems approach to teaching and learning, 
they are, in the main, illustrative of the more convent i orial use of 
ins tract tonal technology. 

As an example of a systematic approach to the development of 
individualized instruction it would be useful to show a slide-tape 
presentation of the story of individuali^c^d instruction in busine^ss 
machines and typing at Lansing Community College. 
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( S 1 ; - rap', --r e sen t A t : 
W*4 . 1 ^ h * s n * - j h I y U' • r c % s f • w * * r r A . r -^^ ! * h ' *- * ' • ' t hi- 

Onf* po:nt wh:ch should particularly *^tsph.*^ : \<> that thi' 
revised Business Harhinen pro^rAn : I lu^t r Ated here ^.^s first d^s.^n*"! 
to Achi«?vt- 8jH>cified purposes for specif iearnc*rs undpt hi<?hiy 
fle^cible conditions, Thf*n, and only then, wi^te the media brou'^ht m 
which «h?re ncce<isary to do the tob. Ne^dlfs^ to say, it a job which 

could not be done without ssedia and whxrh wa^ Iit*»rally aado po^^ible 
by edurationai technology, Non<etheless , thi* important point iS that 
such systeaatic analysis of learner needs and systcriatir dcv«? lopfs<*nt 
of proorams to meet these* nr-eds is the prnce?5 by aeans of which th^» 
r^a] potentials of instructional tcchnolo^-jy can he* reali7<?d. It I'i 
.%l^n the ao^t protrlstm procen^ devr 1 -^pf*-! t^-^ thi^ t : hk* f r^r ths- ■•iolution 
to oduration*^ crucial proMcn*^. 

As to the xx^C' of : l r jct : ^n^l ti-.-^hn^I?- jv ;n L-ir I. : jh sch'^ol'* 
n ow , :_>e r haps t he be ^ t we c an say is t h a t s orxK* ool ^ h \ v«' sade pr ^rs - 
Tsm j starts* 

A« to the future p vou , the p.^rents, ^^nard jsenbern, ti-acher^ and 
adn-o.st raters , will play a ^iinifitanT p.*rt .n deterreinin^ th\t future* 

Spnakm^ for aany ^pecial.sts :n learn m-j theory and instruction 
as well as :n media, the Coraa i *i i on on Instructional Technolotjv has 
pointed the way we should ^^o. Whether we aet there or not will der>end , 
in no small way, on the depth of your cnnas tn^^nt , the effort you make 
to develop the requisite knowlt?d je and sk:ll*i, and th*- SMt-p^rt you 
^7et frots the public -je^n^'r a 1 ly . 

The stakes are h:'jh. We hup<* we w*ll all r:*;*- V- ^hv rhwli^nje 
and su'-ceed in 3%-et in ) our re^pons i^.-: 1 : t n^s , 
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CAvrrw HIGH sc^«x^L 

Th.ir«d.%y, Apr : i ^» l'^^'' 
/AGENDA 

J?«port of Study - Dr. C. <'*ai-}^ ^n^t 

Dr. Llo>*d S, HichAel 

Di^cu'%*ior\ about th^ Study 

Potition Paper - Dr » Lloyd Micn**Nl 

Ed.D. N«« York University; Dir<?ctor. A Stt.viy of th^* 
Cot»pr«h«n»i HiQh School in H»«»A<:^*A?5«^t j Prof«»<:jr 
of Bduc^tion. Northwestern Univ^rttty: Supw^r intend^int , 
Evsntton, !Illnolt TcMrnnhlp Hii;>h School* l<HB^bBi 
National C«mitt«« on Secondary Bdacntion; Ch«^traiin, 
NfttlortAl Advisory Bo«rd, Natson^l In»tr«ction*l Ti?l#- 
vuiort C#nt«r: NAtiot^ai Advitory Coojiitt ion » A S?i*rjy 
of the AjBK*ricAf> Ind«p«nd«nt Schot>l , ChatrMn, lUinoi* 
St^t*» SchoiArtbip Covmx^n^^fm, 

SOIOOL IM THE SF^'BTflF'^ ' 

t^inch*? on 

Pes 1 1 * r*n Pap<» f - Or, , L I d If unp 

Ph,D* Univ^ritity of thiCAQO, At«<K:lftt^ Secr^tAty, 
National Ataoclation of SeccodJtry School incxpaU 
«inc« i960; Director, NASSP Model School P'roj^rt. 
He i« aI^o A »td<^ly traveled educational con^ultunt 
and lecturer* Dr. Truap*» varied po*ltion*i in edu- 
cation inriud«; Profeaaor of education. ??niv^r^lty 
of llllnoi*. i<>47-S9: pirector, NASSP Staff t^tUi^a-- 
tion Coaaiitftion: Director, HASSP Ad»inl»trat i ve 
Internship P^roora*. Author of nu«erou« article* and 
book* • 

strnjETT: Tx^rf*"". mrirj^ with *mi^r y^"-' ^uvi. 

React: on *i * ^Anel , ^udiente 
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F'i^r sp4'r t i vi s (in tb*- Coa:r>r f hi^n s i vt' 
High School m th*' St'^vrntifS 



. uvi-T) Acnqtiatt I'nroilcint. can a school \*»ith iimilcd 
f I n anc J A i r < ' s ou r c i * s o f f t i a c u r r i c u I u ro with <i u f f i c i rn t 
i'T *';^dt and dt-pth to raiM't lh<* neods of a diVi'Ts^^ ^^tudt^nt 
\ ^'Od\ , APd to provid* rss»-*ntial f ac i i i t s"*^ 

is th*' *'St ab 1 i<hm<»nt of* rtqaonal voc a 1 1 on a 1 1 (»c hn ic a i 
hijh school*. diNCouraqiPQ th«* d**vi- lopnr^nt of royional 
c nnpi t'hi»ns wo high school 

4, Should r»*qionaI vcxational hiQh schools greatly €'xtc>nd 
th'ir acad»»nic p^rograms and bi^conc* mul 1 1 -purp^o&t' hxgh 

s c h o o 1 «i 



S, Dcw»s th% locale* o?' t^^' school - th^ laro^ city, th*- 
suburban community , t'nc rural area - impos*' uniqui* 
Conditions in thf di* vp )op)m»'n T of futur^^ coffipr t'hen s i 
high sc hfio I «> 

. To what t^xtf^ni is th** cQopt-rat i vf* affiliation of on^' or 
raor** hiqh schotjis th<- most f<*asiM.» answ«'r to nood*>d 
c oRpr ^'hi ns I v*-n«» s s ^ 

Afj adi*quat*' iducatjonal ;*ro<^3rAp: mu*^t afford <*ach stud*»nt a 
numt *'r of options for his futuro - a job, collogr entry, furth»^r 
vocatior.al trainmn. or a conhmod wc)rk -study progranj. In addition, 
It sh^iuld h»'lp h I ft d'^Vi'iop h^s grt*at»*st potential as a p^^rson, and 
^Ti rar*' him to as*iun* thi dutio«i and rnsponsibi i 1 1 irs of an i»ff<-ctivp 

iti7*-r. R*»^^ogn i 2 i n(i thi» wid<* di vf-rsixy of rducational noeds and 
inti:*-sts whi< ^ th<^ uT*s*'Ioctrd student body in tlje typical hxqh 
schcol pos*.*'ssos, tht' program ip the Coifcu*^ hrnsive high school can 
\ i rsi'S'X >' c omnr-n , integrating nc**>d^ o| all <;tudt^nts and thi- 
s|M'^^ali2od n»"eds r>f tbt individjal student, 

T^s high sc>^.ool *^-f Xhi^ st-venties must ffieet t h*^ test of quality, 
v^illian Carr <.tat*'d several v**ar<. ago that we had solved the problem 
f'f gi'ttiru; children and vout n in schools, now the concern must bp 
what thi V w»'t out o? school. Quality *hrough diversity is the charge 
Xfj tr. r>utl:c high ^rhiAji . uuali^y Du«;t b<- t ho kind of comprehensive 
fdafa!.'>r, that *.*'rv*'S « ac I" in.ii\;dual anti «.erves ali- 



Nor rt;ar Tawi-itj, wjtr tscxi i f : r at i on s and rev i<; ions frorr otht^r 
. lu. .i' rs, d. v-'lcp*'d I? c bar ac t ♦ r 1 s t 1 c s of a quality high <*rhnol , 
For ton I'm ; wi have *.*M'n sat^sfii-d with tangible, observabl** con- 
U : t : s a r r a ng* -n* • r t s as v a 1 i md i c a t o r of equality. I r e f t r to 

su^h o^.^T- ,.'d iOi^U'^''^* as train in-i and pxpi'rienc** oi thp staff, 
pu;» I 1 - t *'ac ^ t r ra"* r -r-upi i expend 1 1 ux s , numb4>r *":ium<*s in 

th*- iibraiy. jAipil spa',e ailotm* fits, and tn the number of National 
M«T.t scholar rip tv:-^ntrs, Tn*- characteristics that raweiti and 
Mt^> rs a<1vrv*-a*» :^ f«u^^ b* yu^^i jrr^r. tradi*M"5nai it^-a su r * rst^n t s .'>f 
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quality. For examplr, thoy ask high schools to answor such 
searching questions as the following: 

1 Ar.- thore sufficient course offerings to choose from 
so as to permit all students to pursue in depth those 
auth, ntic vocational and academic interests they may have? 

2 Are sufficient instructional materials, procedures, and 
methods sufficiently varied, extensive, and contemporary 
to make learning itself a self -renewing process for 
students? 

3 Are students increasingly encouraged and/or required to 
assume more responsibility for their own learning and t6 
make intelligent decisions about their future? Are they 
extended more autonomy, both in studies and general 
control as they move through the school? 

4 Is the school organized so as to provide the principal 
and his staff with the authority, responsibility, and 
funds to initiate new programs on an experimental basis 
and to evaluate their effectiveness? 

5 There is the characteristic of quality related to per- 
ceptions of the school. Do students perceive the school 
as a desirable ^lae<^ Ln which to learn and live? Do 
teachers envisage the school as one where their own 
personal and professional aspirations ran be fulfilled. 
Do parents consider the school to be providing that 
quality of education they are seeking for their children. 
Doe. the administration perceive the school situation to 
In. amenat le to growth, change, improvements ■ 

These questions and others like them are truer measures of 
qu.iity than those traditionally utilized in our schools. The new 
evaluative Criteria, 4th Edition, now being implemented in the 
^^^r^ilTT^TTTion with the New England Association of Colleges 
Tnd secondary Schools, provide other significant indices « ^^-^^^V- 
It IS hop.d that the National Assessment Program and efforts of 
other rat-.onal oroup. will add greatly to qualitative measuremen and 
evaluation. The important fact is that quality secondary education 
demands .ore service, to students and more effort and achievement 
f r om t hPTO ♦ 

in addition to the measures of comprehensiveness and quality, 
the hic;K school of the seventies must meet the test of -^l^^-"^^: 
R..I.vanc... you know, is a -buggy word. One writer ^^^^^ ^^^^^ 
,ducatw.n lacks relevance because it is too disengaged, too detached, 
too remote fr.n, those significant choices which confront students 
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here and now, and too indifferent to the actual problems of society. 
Vewsweek Magazine in a recent article entitled '^What's Wrong with 
American High Schools Today?'* states ,^ "Basically the student complaint 
is that their schools are out of touch with what is most important in 
their lives, that they have failed to keep pace with the great changes 
in American life during the past two decades. Ralph Tyler writing in 
Agenda, f or the Nation challenges the secondary school to develop a 
relevant and authentic curriculum to serve more adequately the needs 
of youth and the demands of a changing, technological society. 

Alvin Burich in his book, Reforming A mer ican Education , makes 
a strong case for the humanities as the new and essential frontier 
in curriculum reform. He states that the humanities, properly con- 
ceived and taught, constitute the great integrating force in the 
school curriculum. To achieve this schools must transcend the 
traditional subject matter categories by which the schools organize 
the curriculum. Schools, according to Eurich, must center their 
teaching on major ideas with which students will have to grapple 
throughout their live^ . Only the insights of the humanities, he con- 
tinues, can illuminate such themes as freedor.i, responsibility, and 
the aims of life. 

Too much of what we now teach is deflecting young people from 
meaningful, productive lives. Teaching must be relevant to young 
people in today's world. Every subject field must do soul-searching 
in terms of rele^;ance. Many students are no longer willing to study 
something because we as teachers and administrators say that eventu- 
ally they aVe going to use whatever it is we are presenting, or that 
educated people must have this information as part of their back- 
ground. Students are going to have to be, in the current lingo, 
"turned on"* in school more than they are. Much less attention should 
he given to imparting information, in teaching students how to per- 
form, and much more effort end imagination, as Norman Cousins says, 
expended in the process of i^c-lf -discovery and creative development 
so that youth can learn up to their productive capacity. 

Schools must motivate the student to become the person he is 
capable of becoming. Raymond Houghton wisely reminds us, '^Everyone is 
an intellectual when provided with opportunities for involvement. As 
students find the teacher relevant and the school relevant, they will 
fight to be involved. Youth drop out of school not because they want 
to avoid involvement, but because they seek it and the schools deny 
it to thera.'^ We must consta.itly remind ourselves that in America our 
commitment to education includes not only the right of every individual 
to an opportunity for an education hut the right to an equal oppor- 
tunity for a meaningful, satisfying education. 

If the high school of ^he seventies is to be more widely compre- 
hensive, more relevant, and of higher quality to serve both individual 
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and social np^ds, it must differ in many ways from most of our high 
schools today. There are four priirary dimensions of change and 
innovation that I believe need simultaneous attention and careful 
implementation. Ignoring any of these areas will, in my judgment, 
inhibit the effectiveness of the other three. Stated as goals 
these dimensions of change are: 

1. We must make effective institutional rearrangements for 
teaching and learning. 

2. VsJe must use more educational technology wisely. 

3. We must introduce relevant, authentic curriculum content 
into all of our courses and in new courses as they are 
deve loped . 

4. We must emphasize the responsibility of the student for 
his own learning. 

One could easily spend an equivalent amount of time that I have 
used this morning in a discussion of each of these areas of needed 
-hange and innovation. Perhaps during the discussion period the panel 
and the audience may wish to raise some questions and suggest some 
promising practices now underway in their schools. 

We have made great progress in our high schools. The issue is 
not whether they are better than they used to be; they are better. 
The question is whether they are good enough for the critical and 
demanding .imes in which we live and for the times that J^^^^^!^' 
A sober appraisal of the Commonwealth's need for improved high schools 
today and tomorrow should convince all of us, educators and laymen, 
of the necessity to use wisely and effectively the material resources, 
the ideas, and the personnel essential to produce the best PO^^^^le 
schools. This is no easy road. Focus on change, as Lloyd Trump has 
said, requires focus on courage. 

You and I need to be conscious of the fact that we are giving 
responses to needed improvements in education each day by what we 
do and how we do it . I am convinced that the genesis of change and 
innovation lies within each of us. The inspiration must be a young 
man or a young woman whom we have helped to motivate and direct to 
higher purooses, who senses in the words of Alfred North Whitehead- 
's vision of greatness.- I am assured that the stakes are high. The 
results can bring high rewards. The satisfactions both personal and 
professional axe immeasurable. 
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Doing Better with What You Have- 
NASSP Model Schools Project 

by 

J, Lloyd Trump 



My purpose today is to help anyone in any place to improve the 
quality of teaching and learning. Your school, old or new, in ghetto 
or suburb, poorly supported or richly endowed, can be better than it 
is. How to do it is our mission. The basic requirement is that you 
know where you are going, that your educational goals are clear. 

The NASSP has developed a model to help you. I'll tell you 
about that model and, in the process, suggest some alternatives for 
you to consider in making changes in the right direction in your 
school- -doing better with what you have ^ 

Some persons argue that any change is better than no change 
at all— but that is a useless controversy. The directives from pupils 
and teachers are too clear these days. Schools will change. 

The NASSP Model is being implemented in a project, supported 
partly by the Danforth Foundation—with 34 schools participating. How 
will these schools be different? what should we call them— more 
hiimane schools because each individual gets more attention? Some 
people in one of the model schools, a junior high school in southeast 
Washington, D. C. , call it the NOW School. 

The National Association of Secondary School Principals has the 
Model for the NOW School. No one else has such a comprehensive 
program. We have been working a long time with some yery old ideas. 
The roots of our Model are deepr 

Quintilian stated the philosophy almost 1900 years ago: 

Moreover, by far the larger proportion of the learner's 
time ought to be devoted to private study. The teacher 
does not stand over him while he is writing or thinking 
or learning by heart. While he is so occupied, the 
intervention of anyone, be he who he may, is a hindrance. 

The foundations also are in pronouncements of Plato, Socrates, 
the Humanists, in Herbart , Rousseau, Morrison, William Wirt, Carl 
Rogers, and thousands of others, past and present. 
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Our contribution in the NASSP is to put a lot of those old 
ideas, and some new ones, into a total commitment for a Model-or 
system— where changes in all aspects of schools have to occur, we 
have been working on quite a number of school improvement projects, 
for a long time. A few examples, are the work experience Project 
with the NYA in the late 1930's; Planning for American Yout^ in the 
1940's- the staff utilization studies in the 1950's and I960' s; and the 
Administrative Internship as a means for better schools also in the 
1960's. I am sure that many of you know that Dr. Lloyd S. Mxchael, 
Director of your Study of the Comprehensive High School in Massachusetts, 
served as Chairman of the Committee that developed the NASSP staff 
utilization studies. My privilege was to direct that project. 

The NASSP staff utilization studies developed several publications 
that attracted world-wide attention. The first. New Horizons for 
Secondary School Teachers , suggested a broad spectrum of studies while 
indicating some important choices that principals had to make. The 
second publication, Tn>;.aes of the Future, attracted even more attention. 
We put new ideas from the staff utilization studies, supported by the 
Ford Foundation, into a frame of reference and described our teaching 
and learning system. The report at the end of the project, Focuson 
Change— Guide to Better Schools , still sells a lot of copies with 
translations into several foreign languages. 

We tell you these things that you may understand better the 
origin and development of our NASSP Model. A lot of so-called new 
ideas today need the model because a failure to change all aspects of 
the school program limits the possible gains of such innovations as 
television, programmed instruction, flexible scheduling, micro-teachxng, 
use of varied learning strategies, including educational games, total 
environment education, various curriculum projects, the school-within- 
a-school, year-round school, and many more. These innovations fail in 
most cases to produce pupil gains and to help teachers because they 
try to function in self-contained classrooms, or with poor staff 
utilization, and with principals who sometimes have the wrong prion- 
ties . 

Now I want to give you a more detailed explanation of the NASSP 
Model. Later I will suggest some ways for you to take steps toward 
it in your school to do better with what you have. 

Outline of THE MODEL of the NASSP Model Schools Project 



1. BASIC GOALS 
a. 



To provide a program with varied strategies and environments 
for learning through which all pupils, regardless of difference- 
in individual talents and interests, may proceed with gains. 
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b. To provide conditions for teaching that recognize differences 
among teachers and capitalize on the special talents and 
interests of each person. 

c. To define clearly the role of the professional teacher as 
separate from the roles of clerks, instruction assistants, 
and general aides. 

d. To separate the principal's role in instructional improve- 
ment and general supervision from management tasks that can 
be done by other persoos. 



To emphasize in curriculum revision the distinction between 
those learnings that are essential for all pupils, and those 
learnings which are specially relevant for some of them. 

f . To reduce required learnings in all subjects to provide more 
time for pupils to follow their own interests and talents. 

g. To develop better methods and materials for evaluating changes 
in conditions for learning, teaching, and supervising, as well 
as changes in the use of the things of education; also for 
evaluating the effects of the program on pupils, teachers, 
and principals. 

h. To utilize school funds, supplies and equipment, and other 
school facilities differently to produce better results as 
described under item "f" without necessarily having more of 
the things of education, 

i. To discover better ways of utilizing outside consultant help 
not only within a given school but also through audiovisual 
devices to spread the consultants' talents among other schools. 

j. To analyze the process and the progress of change among schools, 
2. BASIC CHARACTERISTICS OF TWE PROGRAM: 

a. The principal spends three-fourths of his time working directly 
with teachers to improve instruction and learning, 

1) He organizes learning for teachers according to the same 
general principles that he expects teachers to follow with 
their pupils. 

2) He selects assistants qualified to handle the school's 
managerial and other tasks only indirectly related to 
instructional improvement , 

b. Differentiated staffing and other arrangements produce changed 
roles for teachers. 



c. 



-1) 
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1) instruction Assistants (average of 20 hours per week per 
teacher) oversee pupils' inoependent study, etc.. Clerkb 
(averaqe of 10 hours per week per teacher) keep records , 
etc.; General Aides (average of 5 hours per week per 
teacher) perform tasks not requiring competence in subject 
areas or clerical skills. 

->) Teachers are scheduled an average of not more than 10 hours 
ner week with pupils groups (2 hours with large groups. 8 
TourHith sn.aU); the balance of 20 hours "^^^^ on ^chool 
premises, are for keeping up-to-date, developing materials, 
evaluating, conferring, and supervising. 

3) Most teachers serve a new role ^^^^^ c^aige"^ 
about 35 papils individually to plan, schedule, and change 
their independent study time and collecting information 
about each pupil's progress and difficulties). 

Teachers work individually in offices or in groups organized 
by departments or on some other basis. 

individualized learning methods «™P^^^^ ^ ^^^^1°" ' "^l^e^"' 
orogress self -di rectian , individual scheduling, personalized 
evn^ti;n. and attention to personal needs and interests. 
maintaining pupil a ccountability. 

n PuDils are re<iuired, all the years they are in school, to 
^ attend 8 hours of motivational presentations and discussions 
elch week in all 8 areas of human knowledge (30 minutes in a 
Targe group and 30 mnutes in . small group P^^ -e^k in each 
area). These groups are scheduled by the school office. 

Pupils have 22 hours per week for scheduling independent study 
]Tt^l school or community (distribution decided by P^PJ^^ 

their teacher-counselors, changeable by them at JJ^*' 
^nt approval). A professional counselor - . f ^P'^;,^^/^*^ 
resolves disagreements, if any. between a pupil and his 
teacher-counselor. These pupils schedules are made, changed, 
and recorded by teacher-counselors and their secretaries. 

^\ Each Dupil covers required content at his own pace, using 
^ ^ciaUy prepared materials. Much of this work may be done 
'roperatively in various -s ized groups, as established by 
Students themselves. 

4) Evaluation for each pupil is in relation to his P^^^^ 

achievement in a variety of educational goals. Since teachers 
cannot evaluate every aspect of learning, priorities are 
established. 

^\ Attendance of pupils is regularly checked and the amount of 
^ elch pupU's progress systematically reported by the instruc 
tion assistants who supervise independent study. 



2) 
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d. Curriculum reviiion sep-irates basic, e5S^>ntial ir.^rnings 

froa other learnings that aainly are appropriate for pupils 
with special talents and interests. 

1) Materials are organized to provide self -direct ion » self* 
motivation, self-pacing, and self -evaluat ion by pupils 
themselves . 

2) The amount of depth and creative studies in relation to 
required, basic studies increases with the aoe maturity 
of individual pupi Is, 

Improvement of teaching and learning requires that money and 
facilities be utilized differently. 

1) Financial input is analyzed in terms of gains (product 
output) in the foregoing items "a," *b," 'c," and "d*» 
(t>rincipal'« rol«, teaching roles, individualized learning, 
and curriculum revision). Improvements in those areas 
do not necessari', cost more* 

2) Moat conventional classrooms b.coae learning centers 
(both kinds: study and work ) for independent study; a 
few rooms are divided for small-group meetings and for 
teacher offices and workrooms j a few spaces are needed 
for large-group instruction {motivational presentations). 

3) Priorities for new construction or for purchase of 
supplies and equipment are based on what will produce the 
most good for the most pupils, in terms of the goals of 
the teaching-learning methods in the Model. 

Increased emphasis on evaluation is essential to provide feed- 
back for directing further improvements, and to produce con- 
fidence in the changes. 



1) 



The emphasis is on behavioral changes when evaluating 
individual pupi 1 progress . 



2) Analyses will reval changes made in conditions for learn- 
ing, teaching, supervision, curriculum development, and 
use of funds and facilities in school and community. 

3) The effects of the changes on pupils and teachers en mass(>, 
on principal and assistants, and financial efficiency will 
be measured. 
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Somi' rrans-.t -.onAl Sto5>s Toward Achievm'i th,- M(xi«. 1 - -t^- . n-) 
Better with what You Have 

A. Increased attention by the pri ncipal \o _^^1^JiSl}^lJ!2l^^lll2J!^ 
teachers to iaproyg instruction . 

1 Keep a loQ for two weeks or a month to show what thv prim-^pai 
does Then summarwe the data in a report to the superinten- 
dent, calling attention to the ti«e the prinripal now spends 
on routine nanaoenent .nd other duties that persons with 
professional traininq but aore specific preparation mxnhi do. 
Show how the school district cannot afford to have principals 
spend their tine on sub-professional activities. Conclude the 
report by aakmo positive recotsaendations about what the P'f*"" 
cipal will do to work with teachers when the change* are made. 

2 Set up an -instructional system'- to help teachers learn ahoyt 
the concepts in the NASSP Model Schools Project. Here are^ 
thp three basic parts of any instructional systen: 

a) Make a motivational presentation (30-40 minutes) at a 
general faculty meet i ng— that is, large-^roup instruction, 
the purpose being to encourage independent study. 

b) organize a faculty study center wi*h materials for »eadinn 
and reviewing. The other aspect of independent study-- 
qoing beyond reading, listening, viewing, and thinking — 
IS doing. Help iea"ct>«T5 To^Trlan. farry *H»t , and cuAiuau^ 
min'^TTrojecti as de8crit>ed later in this ..tatcnent. 

c) Plan a systematic pro^jran of soall-group discussion with 
teachers, some groups being depar taent a 1 and others cut- 
ting across those lines. 

B. Te acht'r Roles in_ the_HSP 

i Reduce scheduled class meetings p*-r we^W to give teachers time 
for independent study, includina the development of catertals 
for pupils' continuous progress. Classes may meet 2 , 3 , or 4 
times per week (same length of t^se as before) instead of 
Someone will have tn supervise the pupils. tise some t^-achers 
while others are free. Better still, use some instructim 
ass i s tants . 

2. Help teachers to develop continuous pmgresi; materials fr.r 
pupils to use. 

a) Use the present, basic textbook-- the author (s) provide a 
sequence, content, and suggested activities. Teachers 
doubtless will want to supplement the textbook with re- 
corded explanations and tests for pupils to use to help 
their own self-appraisal . 
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After th.- Sloqan^, whaf* 
by 

Kev/in Ryan 

Th e writer's Introduction 

The opportunity to address such an important diverse group as 
this is quite rare. It is an event I've been contemplating and 
looking forward to for several weeks now. An audience of concerned 
high school principals, superintendents, teachers, parents, and school 
coranittee raembersis a broad and demanding audience. And, I will 
take as a measure of my success whether or not I've been able to 
articulate one statement that is offensive to each of the assembled 
groups. Right off, you should be offended, having to listen to some- 
one's speech while he i"* tolling around in sunny Mexico. However, 
this is a picadillo compared to what I've foisted on the person I've 
asked to read the speech, Mr. Cooper. I've asked a good friend, the 
Godfather cA my daughter, not only to read this to you, but also to 
standup afterward to your questions and intellectual hand grenades. 



As our society qets itself into deeper and more disturbing 
trouble, more and more people are turning their attentions to the 
schools. Although many of the worse problems of the society are 
reflected in the schools, there is the growing hope that schools 
will provide solutions and a way out of our myriad tro.ibles. when 
the Russians shot into space a steel basketball called Sputnik, the 
high sch-r-Is expected to turn themselves into MITs and Cal Techs, 

we are confronted with a frightening drug problem at all levels in 
the sorietv, and the schools are being ;:.sked to teach the problem out 
of existence. Racism is the American original sin. It is buoyed by 
almost every aspect in the? culture. Instead of going to the economic 
' ots of the problem or even to the second level pr-^biem of residen- 
tial living patterns, the problem is handed on to the schools. The 
schools have been asked to bus the problem out of existence. what 
all these people, who are asking the school to take on all these 
extra jobs, do not seem to realize is that ihe school is a very 
fracule institution. The school's mission is of the highest impor- 
tance, but It is not firmly grounded. There is little consensus 
about what should actually go on in a school. The school has wide, 
but very thin support. And, it has plenty of critics just waiting 
to sandbag it. Perhaps it is because the school is so near at hand 
and so much a nar t of everyone's experience, that it is being asked 
to respond to so many social conditions and ills. 



*Dr. Ryan's papW was presented by Dr. James Cooper, Assistant 
Professor of hdiX'tion, University of Massachusetts. 
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To say that the school is a fragile institution is not to 
imply, however, that it should not change very fundamentally. 
Recently I read tWo provocative statements which bear heavily on 
the future of the public schools. The first reads, "What the 
future holds is a recasting of the entire educational system in 
the United States.'* The second statement daals more with the 
problem. 'M(^/e sense intuitively that the first thoroughly televised 
generation in the history of the world cannot simply be passed into 
and through the same rigid institutional structure that its parents 
and even grandparents traveled." I find these sentences provoca- 
tive not so much because of what they say, but who has said them. 
We have been hearing this kind of rhetoric for the last ten years. 
However, before it came from critics on the left like Paul Goodman 
or your cvm Jonathan Kozol or on the right from Admiral Rickover 
or ^onc angry academician convinced that the young can be saved 
from mediocrity by a good stiff course in literary criticism. 
Not this time! The authors of these two statements are the nation's 
two top school officers, part of an administration elected by the 
Foi^gotten Americans from middle America. James Allen, the U. S. 
Commissioner of Education spoke to the recasting of the entire edu- 
cational system. Secretary Robert Finch of Health, Education and 
Welfare addressed the stresses and strains of a new generation in 
contact with the rigid instiftit ional structures of our current 
school system. Wh?t all of this says to me is that not only are 
the schools not doing very well, but that th€| word is out. The 
average American is aware of the problems! While this is frighten- 
ing to some, we would realize that this is, also, a great opportun- 
ity for the schools. It is very difficult to reform the schools 
when the great majority of the people are rather satisfied with 
what is going on. The present discontent can become the impetus 
for a new leap forward in education. 

To say that any fundamental change and schooling is inti- 
mately linked with in-service training is perhaps to betray a 
magnificient grasp of the obvious. Massive training and re-train- 
ing efforts for teachers are needed if we are to reform the curricu- 
lum and renew the school. But one hesitates to even use the word 
'in-service." The term has tired blood. It has been tied too long 
to empty slogans like "the teacher as continuous learner." Hearing 
the term "in-service" conjures in the minds of teachers the annual 
September pep talk by the ruper intendent before they go into the 
combat year for yet another battle with the children. It brings 
back the echoes of a conversation right before the beginning teacher 
signs her contract, when sb-* was told about ail the friendly, 
supportive supervision she would receive during her all-important 
first year of teaching, a promise that would soon dissolve. Or it 
brings back memories of in-service days which were devoted to 
"professional growth," but ended up in a weird activity called 
"buzz groups." In-service training has such a poor record of 
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„„f„lf iXUd hope, tha. i. is H«d for educator, to -"'j--^^;', 

believe in it ^' ^ . f f,-" .r^;? hH ^hrttUnftrJ^^.iled, 
comment on Christianity. it is ""^ 'Z\.i^ri it " We have 
it is simply that no one has really ever tried it. We have 
never really tried in-service training. 

In-service training, then, is a broad and elusive term. 
A wav to get at our topic is to ask some questions of it. Fo- 
^n:tanc:.'do teachers really need in-service? What are .he prob- 
lems with the way it is presently being conducted? ^r^ there any 
promising approaches into in-service training? And, l"*^^' 
can ie here today - this group - do to improve in-service tram- 
ing in our schools? 

The first question: "Do we need in-service training? Is 
it a very rell question in a society that is *ruggling to meet 
ml. nriorities^ Or put another way, the question is, can we 
aet'arong iithout in-service training?" Can we have quality 
education Without attending to the training and education of our 
teachers? My answer to this is a resounding No. 

First of all, high schools are confronted with a new 'tudent. 
He's beitcr educated, but not necessarily because of the schools. 
?he new stud;nt is .'ha. Secretary Finch calls thoroughly televised. 
He coLs to school smarter. Or as Marshall McLuhan put it He 
interrupts his education to come to school." But I'm not at all 
sure that much of this apparent brightness stems from the '»ct 
thit he knows more facts. I don't think he has any more systematic 
^o^iand of knowledge or that he a better P-^^-;-;:",,,,",:^ ' 
the gap between what knows about life and «;hat the teacher 
IrLs is much smaller than it was even a decade ago. In some 
ar^s like drugs, the high school student probably knc„. much more 
th!n his teachers. It is estimated that between one-third to one- 
ra!f oJ higr school students have used drugs. ^ cannot imagine 
t^e percentage is any where near that among teachers. The same 
V H^tt !nH his oeers are much less willing to passively accept 
Hthor ty ? don" hfnk that it is because they are particularly 
Jnt^aiJ^^rity Rather, they want to question the legitimacy , of 

aJ^Jor ity that impinges on them. Those of us «»^°/°'^ J. ^ 
TaL^^ed awa^ at high school students about the importance of the 
question "why" are beginning to rue these days, ^^is new student 
will not passively accept things he doesn't like. Last year tnere 

roHtr/^p;r,:i"--„'t:e-;/t!orAi-H\:-,!"ryHe,e 
o d!- r,: frin::-:di;r-'prore-^ 

more docile students. We need to catch up here. We need to learn 
in a very fundamental way who our new students are. 
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Second, we are moving into a new world, and whether we're 
brave enough for it is yet to be seen. Since World War II, we have 
seen profound changes in our society, and we have barely kept our 
collective heads above the water. But the pace of change is 
picking up. Experts tell us that by the year 2,000, the population 
of the world will have increased three-fold. Voyages to the moon 
will be normal and many will live in space in artificial satellite. 
Knowledge will be accumulated in electronic banks and transmitted 
directly into the human nervous system by means of coded electronic 
messages. Geneticists predict the scientific planning and shaping 
of personalities. Families will own computer-robots to do all 
menial household work. There will be extensive use of mechanical 
aids and substitutes for human organs, senses, and limbs. There 
will be substantial increase in life's expectancy and the post- 
ponement of aging. We will have some control of weather and cli- 
mate. Hereditary and congenital defects will be greatly reduced. 
This is not the world of Buck Rogers. It is the world our children 
will inherit. Our ^est estimate is that the children who entered 
kindergarten this year will be about 35 when all of this is a 
reality. But they and we have staggering problems to face along 
the way. Poverty is expanding at the same time that expectations 
for a better life are arising. This augers for more war, revolu- 
tions and general international instability. At home we have the 
cancer of racism that eats at our souls. Unrestrained private 
enterprise and public apathy are on the verge of upsetting the 
delicate ecological balance and sending us into a spiral of famine 
and pestilence. Then there are the second-order problems of 
adjusting to the sexual revolution, providing massive job retrain- 
ing as we enter an era of automation and cybernetics. And what 
will be the affect of all this on the human spirit? After tran- 
quilizers, what? Already mental illness is our major health 
problem. But the question we must answer is what will be the 
school's response to this new world? Are our schools preparing 
children for the future? Or are we ignoring the future and making 
minor adjustments on a sterile, outmoded curriculum? 

A third issue that is related to our question of "Do we Need 
In-Service Training?*' is our present system of teacher preparation. 
While there have been some promising developments in the last 
decade, pre-service teacher education is a national embar rA«;sment . 
It is understaffed, under -financed, and under-conceptualized. If 
a teacher succeeds in a classroom today, 90% of the credit goes to 
him rather than the program that trains him. But this is not 
surprising in a culture that spends 5 or 6 tiroes more on profession- 
al preparation of a doctor, who ministers to the body, than on a 
teacher, who ministers to the human mind and spirit. Even if pre- 
service training improves dramatically, and I think it will, much 
of the advanced training of the beginning teacher must be done in 
the schools with the strong support of experienced professionals. 
In brief, then, the present state compels us to provide effective 
on-the-job training for the beginner. 
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Fourth there are new ideas in education and we need the 
means to bring thesf> ideas before teachers. For all our discontent 
and the public criticism of the schools during the last decade, 
the sixties have been years of great creativity in education. It 
has been a time of daring innovation and experimentation. However, 
these ideas and programs have not been widely disseminated. And, 
certainly, they are not widely practiced. I'm thinking of such 
things as flexible or modular scheduling which is an attempt to 
break us out of the rigid, lock-step pattern which is so evident 
in our schools. Or individualized instruction with its eraphasis 
on independent study and the student moving at his own rate. And 
programs like the Parkway Project which takes education out of 
the narrow confines of the school building and makes an entire 
city into an environment for learniny. Cr the non-graded school 
movement. Or teaching by television which we've seen done with 
such flare on Sesame Street. Or the emphasis in the new curricula 
on the inquiry technique. Some of these are old ideas but they 
have come back to us with new vitality. We need to find ways to 
expose teachers to these new approaches to teaching and learning. 
They have to have the opportunity to work through then-, become 
familiar with them and, therefore, be in a position to truly judge 
their value. Right now, to most of us, these exciting ideas are 
like the term "in-service training."' They're little more than 
catch words and slogan;.. 

Fifth, teachers need in-service training if they're going to 
stay alive intellectually. This is particularly true of secondary 
school teachers who are teaching a discipline. We continually 
underestimate the physical and psychic drain of teaching. Most 
high school teachers spend more hours teaching m one day than the 
majority of professors at my university spend before classes m a 
week. Further, high school teachers have more extracurricular 
and clerical duties than university professors. It seems, too, 
that a very good case could be made that teaching on the high 
school level with its ever-present problems of motivation is much 
more demanding than on the university level. Given all this, we 
make few provisions for the teacher to stay on top of his f^eld 
and to be continually thinking of new ways to engage his students 
in the study of his discipline. We've given high school teachers 
the staggering job and provided them with fewer resources to grow 
and develop intellectually. It is no wonder that there are pock- 
ets of anti-intellectualism on our faculties. The very people 
who should be exemptors of the life of the mind have no opportunity 
to attend to their minds. 
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In-Service Training as It Is 

Our second major question is "What are the problems in the 
way in-service training is presently being conducted?" Several 
years ago, as a graduate student at Stanford University, I was in 
a seminar with Robert Bush in which we studied this question of 
in-service training. We canvassed many teachers and principals to 
get a sense of what was going on in in-service training. One image 
provided by a classroom teacher really seemed to summarize what 
we found. This teacher stated, "When I think of in-service educa- 
tion, I have the impression of mosquitoes nibbling at billiard 
balls." I read this to mean that we have hard, tough problems 
confronting us in the schools and our atten^ts at solution through 
in-service training are rather harmless and f litty. Many may be 
annoyed with this rather cavalier dismissal of our in-service 
training efforts. They think of teachers having summers off to 
study and refresh themselves. Then there are the in-service 
training days. And the special late afternoon and evening courses 
offered by colleges and universities especially for teachers. And 
the free time during the teaching day. And the curriculum speci- 
alist and supervisors provided by the schools for the on-going 
training of teachers. What about all of this! While not for a 
moment questionning the potential value of any of these means of 
increasing the effectiveness of teachers, they are either not 
working or they are not enough. Few men could afford not to work 
in the summer. Evening courses are frequently irrelevant to the 
real needs of teachers or the teachers themselves are too tired at 
the, end of a working day to seriously engage in sustained study. 
Free periods are consumed in frantic efforts to stay on top of 
teaching responsibilities. Often, the curricula and supervisory 
help never get to the people the people who need it most. 

There are two problems which vitiate tfie efforts mentioned 
above. First is the transient nature of the teaching profession. 
Ours is a swinging door ^profession . Half of the teachers who 
entered the profession last September will have left teaching by 
a year from June. There is a fifty percent dropout in a two-year 
period. Obviously, many teachers entered the profession with a 
relatively low level of commitment. Teaching is an easy occupation 
to get into and an easy occupation to drop out of. This condition 
dissipates the trained resources which are available. Also, it 
is difficult to get much enthusiasm to support in-service training 
for such a transient group. The second problem deals with the 
nature of in-service training. Simply stated, we put too much faith 
in words. We think that simply talking at people about new in- 
structional techniques and methods is enough to change their be- 
havior. The little we know about modifying human behavior should 
make us realize that talking alone rarely brings about change. 
People have to be motivated to change. They have to have a very 
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clear idea of what is entailed in the change. They need opportuni- 
ties to tryout newly discovered skills and strategies. They need 
encouragement and support. However, our normal approach and 
we university professors are the worse offenders here -- is to 
announce how something should be done and then step back, waiting 
for the magnificient change. 

What Can We Do ? 

What then can we do to break into this circle of ineffective- 
ness and inefficiency? Or put another way, what can we do to 
overcome the teacher obsolescence problem? I am reminded of Samuel 
Gompers', the pioneer labor leader's statement when asked by the 
frustrated industralists, "What do you want, Mr. Gompers? What do 
you really want?" Gompers replied "More!" However, our answer to 
in-service needs should be "More and better!" I believe our great- 
est orcblem is that we, as a profession, settle, for crumbs. Teach- 
ers and the communities that support them are trapped in a cycle 
by low expectations. E^'acation can learn a, great deal from the 
military and industry. The armed forces ate continually retrain- 
ing their personnel, not only through combat exercises, but al^ 
through a vast network of service schools. The major industri^fe, 
too, are allocating large portions of their annual budgets for the 
education of their personnel. IBM is said to be presently devoting 
30% of the time of its employees, from executives to technicians, 
to training and re-training. And, again, they're only in the 
business of making machines. 

More specifically, we need to give much more attention to 
the educational and training needs of the career teacher, those 
who have demonstrated that they will be staying in the classroom. 
These experienced teachers are frequently the forgotten men and 
women of education. Given the present demand for highly qualified 
teachers, it does not seem unreasonable that every four or five 
vears teachers return to the universities or special centers for 
a semester or perhaps a full year of advanced work. Also, the 
Summer Institute Programs should be expanded for many more teachers 
and for teachers of all subjects. It is imperative that teachers 
should be able to attend without having to make any more financial 
sacrifices. We can learn from the recent experience in Japan that 
has helped revolutionize the teaching of science there. To keep 
teachers abreast of the developments in the teaching of science, 
the Japanese have formed local science education centers that draw 
teachers out of the schools and retrain them for periods from as 
short as one week or for as long as a semester. While they're 
sway at the centers, they are replaced by special teams of travelling 
teachers who have been previously trained at the centers. All of 
what the regular teachers study at the center is immediately appli- 
cable when they return to their classroom. 
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This idea of training centers or complexes is beginning to 
attract a great deal of attention in this country. The American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education and the Office of 
Education are in the process of putting together three prototype 
training centers. Their long-range plans are to have over a 
1,000 centers scattered around the country. The plan is described 
in a recently published book entitled Teachers for the Real World , 
which B. O. Smith and Dean Saul Cohen of Clark University had a 
major hand in writing. A training complex will be an institution 
that stands, somewhat as neutral ground, between the public school 
and the university. Based on the premise that teacher training is 
difficult to do effectively in a university where children are 
such a scarity and that the public schools are too absolved in 
th€ir primary job of educating the children, the training complex 
will draw on the strengths of both institutions. It would also 
involve that missing ingredient in teacher training, the community. 
Its function will be to do advanced teacher training. It would 
draw heavily on the new technological equipment, such as video- 
taping equipment, and kinescopes. The staffs and training complex 
participants will develop courses, seminars and workshops in subject 
matter fields and in new instructional approaches. A function of 
the training complex will be to provide specialized training for 
teacher aides and other auxiliary teaching personnel. 

Perhaps, the most crucial in-service training, though is 
the introduction of new teachers to the classroom. Earlier, I 
brought up the disturbing problem of the high turnover and drop- 
out rates in teaching. Given the fact that so many leave so fast, 
we might be tempted to try to get as much as we can out of the 
beginning teachers and not waste precious resources on them. But 
this is exactly the way to keep this malady going. While I'm 
aware that there are many reasons for teachers leaving the pro- 
fession, I am personally convinced that large numbers of people 
leave after the first and second year because they feel they have 
failed. They receive no sense of satisfaction, no sense that they 
have accomplished anything, so they move on. We should take an 
entirely different tack, one that attempts to insure the success 
of the beginning teacher. Specifically, we should make sure that 
the beginning teacher has no more than two preparations, that his 
classes are not filled with what we eupheir^ stically call discipline 
problems, that he has not more than four classes. Experienced 
teachers that are particularly skillful in working with younger 
colleagues should be given time off to work very closely and sys- 
tematically with a group of four or five beginning teachers. 
These experienced teacher-team leaders should observe their classes, 
frequently videotaping them for replay -discussion conferences. 
Further, community people should take a more active role in intr'o- 
ducing beginning teachers to the community. I'm not talking about 
a one-shot luncheon by the Rotary Club, but a planned program so 
that by the end of the first year the new teacher not only knows 
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the local community but fcrls like a part of the vory fabric of 
the coimnunity. This kind of special attention and trainmcj should 
go on for at least two years. If this were a regular part of our 
in-service training, not only would wo have better and more respon- 
sive teachers, but they would be staying in the profession longer. 

At the University of Chicago we are presently engaged in an 
experimental program to train in-service leaders. It is part of a 
new Office of Education project entitled -TTT ' for Trainers of 
Teacher Trainers. Teachers from two districts in the Chicago Public 
Schools have been sel-fected by their fellow teachers to function in 
a role we call Resource Colleagues. Their function is described by 
their title. They're simply to be teaching resources for their 
colleagues. After a year of training in new curricula ideas, in- 
structional skills and teacher training approaches, they go back 
to their schools to provide a variety of services to teachers. One 
of their main functions is to work with beginning teachers and 
make sure they have a successful introduction. They also work with 
the principal and faculty committee to put on in-service programs. 
Another part of their job is to scour the university, the Board of 
Bducr^tion staff and the community for people who have something 
important to say to teachers or children. Another role of growing 
importance is to act as a mediator between teachers, who are bc- 
coning more threatened by community people and angry community 
noople who feel immense dissatisfaction with what is going on m 
schools. Resource Colleagues will not have classroom responsibili- 
ties, but they will do a good deal of demonstration teaching. In 
essence, they are teacher trainers in residence. I might add, too, 
that having these successful, experienced teachers available to 
our pre-service teachers at the University has greatly enhanced our 
pre-service program. 

I have been able only to touch on a few ideas and niovemt^nts. 
These examples are meant to be suggestive of some of the things 
presently being done. I have stated them not as instant solutions, 
but as appetite whetters. 

What can we do ab <ut it ? 

One of the questions we started with is, "What can we do 
about in-service training?" I must change that question to "What 
can you do about your in-service situation?" My reason for the 
change is simple. I can do nothing for the in-service problems 
in your schools. I could waste our remaining moments with elabo- 
rate sets of prescriptions which may or may not be solutions to 
the problems in the school with which I work in Chicago. Or, I 
could try the buckshot approach of shooting at you two dozen 
dubious panaceas in three minutes. I believe, however, that it 
would be more beneficial if I made some suggestions which you 
might translate into action. 
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Fxr*;t, w^* ail n»>pd a n4>w s«-^t of i^xp^cx i^m^ < ;^b^'UT what it 
takps to train "a teacher and what a teach*»r ntf***ds la subiaxn his: 
during his professional life, ^^resently, wo »to tryin(7 to do X^i% 
crucial task on the ch<*ap. We aust spend much more of our tirte 
and energy and money on this problem or it will continue' to *^at 
away at our effectiveness with children. Instead of the present 
condition wh4*re we are spendin<j somethinq in the neighborhood of 
one percent or less on in-service traininn, you should asking 
for five percent of the school budget. 

Next, you need to realize hov» important you are to a solution 
of this probiera in your own school. As I understand it, groups of 
four from several schools have been sent here to think about in- 
service training. You represent, in a sense, different constitu- 
ents all of whom I presume hop^ ^oQje good comes out of this 
meeting. What I am suggesting is the obvious, that the four of 
you take this on as your special probleis, not just for today but 
until you have reached some goals. One thing vou could do be- 
come a question-asking group. Superintendents can start asking 
questions of their staff. Teachers of t^elr colleagues and prin- 
cipals* School committeemen of their constituents. Parents of 
other parents.^ You might ask, 'What exactly are we doing in the 
name of in-service?' 'Are our in-sorvice efforts having a positive 
effect on classroom instruction and the liv^s o^ our childr^^n?* 
*Are our teachers satisfied with the in-service program''' ^Are 
they involved in its planning? ' ''What are parents and th*-> connunity 
generally contributing to the in-service program?* If thr»s»* 
questions get little reaction, I suggest you read a marvellous pap**r 
entitled 'Education for Survival,** by Micha*'^! Scriven, of the 
Philosophy Department at tho University of California at Berkeley. 
I am sure if you wrote him there he would send you a copy. In his 
paper, Scriven poses to the Ara«*r ican high school one telling 
question after another. The questions dt^al with what students and 
the total society need to know and be al le to do in orcJ^r to surviv-"*. 
The questions are the right on»^»s and thf* very fact they art* t^i^el 
^rill force people to think hard about th**ir hioH schools. ^hil*- 
the questions relate to what should br- tauqht in schools, it is an 
easy st<^p to *\{nw do we help teachers treat th» s*"* issu*^s f f t i vi* 1 y ^ * 

l^uestion-as^^'^O and f ar t -ga t hr^r : ar*' n»>cr»ssAry first stc-ps, 
but thpy are not enough. If you want action, you need to nian, you 
n**ed to be strategists. We should n^jt kid ourst>lv.^s: g<nting basic 
change in an in-service program will not bp pasy. Good ideas and 
good intentions are not enough. Anyon*^ wY > xs sorious about making 
change in an in-service program can bt%o€»fit *^-:x-nsely by a fin<* 
article by Hubert Coffey and William Golden. It is the classic in 
the area, and it appears in the National Socie ty for the St udy of 
Educat ion * s (NSSE) Yearbook for 10S7. The entire yearbook is devoted 
to in-service training, and whil«* therp mav bp much of valu*- to you 
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wit.-.. Th^iv*'* tr :pa to ir.Jicat.^ th,U -rov-^t w/iy Murs^flr^.. 

that i'^ havm^j tt;r*% ^tudt^-nt-^ in di^-iks facmo s^>ut^ uno U-^ 
tr-arhc^r front facirv^ n-rt>'. . *^ J*^iid . It i nc^nc.-* ^ v.^t- U> U-,.t 

ran .'i^vv>l-n an m^t r uc t inn^l ;>r?>irar2 cor*^ Appropriat«> to rr.."^*- 
"itudcnt^ than t^*' on^ ar** pf^^^^^'H' --^ff^^rma wiVhout scrinuslv 
mvnivino sluU^^nt^ tNfOuqhr^a^ thf> i n - t»-r v/ 5r<> ptoit^rs. I .-^^ 
-,.^stxjv) that v-ut M-Jh 'ic^rol -|tu-ir^nt< t.- r ^r.ri A'^r nt a H V xnvoiv.^l 

on -onnxtt.'.^s ^ni -av.> an actuAi rart in ir-sc^rv^c^- i^ffor-^. 

Anyoni' wh-. *.v/s t^.;%t r i 5^^ool 5taa.-nts nr*- not vitaUy concerns- 
3l>out tte;r ^cr<.ol an J th.^ir educations and So n-'t ^avo jsacf t- 
^av tt.i* rurrxcalurj and tn^ 4 tract ion t -*>v r*'C*>iv*^ '^tir^av 

t*/out rf touch wit> tn.i^^v*^^ stu'J^rts. In'^tOii^i znkif^} t^T.^- t^.- 
^iir'nt r^^^^iM^-nt^ ^.f ^ -Mr^r , t ^ *> ^iU>rt <^n**jsy , v va riu4t tup mt^ 

. rt*' wfi. J^-u art* all r y ^.j^y r^^^^r^i*'. ^^t'*'* x^-«.r--. 

rr..-ri^f-re, it ^rt^r.t tv^t y-a . ^nf Tont t i ^^u.^^ t .^^^^v^ . 

l^^Avo tti** ;-I,^co f^Hiay without ir^r ir^ ; t?^i-/r^ ^:th v .it jr-r 

aVout tv^-^i'" i^^u<^«i, ^;^v th»> *r;i?h -^.tton ^atrur fall u-. :.n vour 

hf^ft^i and say y-u t?>- n-t tM^ -^U-n Ud:.>H v ^ui 

:;.>rk, and n:av y 'ur ^ : r -.r. u- t- ! ^- ^^s^^it-^^ .'c^r-» « ^ 
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A child »ct^oal » ##c^< COiMiunltv p#yln>; r-if '^Al ^Ty And i'^ch tTsjd^nt 

; *t ^1 v^ry direct co!*»en?*ry out pt c^ti^^^i^mml ;nt««rjti?y Th^^te i« 
4in «*wc^n«?^t t^*t tni* int#^?lty ft??f? r^i ^ ^^CAt i^n^i Htn-^n 

^^p^t ^ li ton1^int1lt of th« Af.j.«*?ri to \ of '^^jert^t- Cam 

prov5di»d^ Cah *oei«oti# br»i<J<»^ r**p]i i c4*^*» rands tio<i* 

^Av produce int<?nd#d ttud^nt tM?n*vio? *ir^d hAv»> tt nc-t^i.r ^n6«fp^w#n? 

nf a*'* Will Ih^ %t^f»n^t'* **!tuAl |.Hn^ortMnc# XY%*^ *iaindi?ifd« «r« 

rt<5ttl»*<J^ Arco^ntiibi i My \n e^uc%f4t;on tli^n^ ^ft**^^ ino ?M* 

public f'^r f^*^jlt^ ^^nx^'n^^-^ . In th*^ «rof<1i *4n%«*>f i i^rjf * |^ul-l^c* 

->f r t>o«t* but ii i I t the «si;fic4>, iili^ cjtn SiicTt^fy 

!n th«* <5t^iL^fi^ Hf^ »fM*nt ""on jM^reon*, m^tf^riAK ^*ftd i^j^re 

Tf> Cntrry out rf ob;i*r ? iv**% ^ Th**»<* ifi^t'* ^>t' ? « \-sf* ^r#" 

sj^r;^:r ?i^iinit of t d4»n t ; i r.^* i^ti ^ w ftnd jur?* dr^ltfv-^ 

skill Ar>4uiii i ? 1 rin , Q^ner#l le^rr-;?i,r% ItJi- - ,4*rvir#% *urh 3^ 

•]«»ni'r.il lupport ^^fv5co«i f tht' %rt^rki^l \\ ^ * i ? i iu^h n* 

p»r'<5u^'c- ;nttmded U*^rr? Tb**%e tfsf««nd«*d l*^r^^;f=i* trr th** A^phii 

F.tr •iirme «^_^*-*nt^ th*- f^.?!».^l *yH**>3» si^v e ».-fv lo^^ *h^^> t.en«»fit, 

;*fttn:nv which piiinn*»d. i^'^rnin; ry • t^ftmi* *fu» 

h .Ik ^.-^ i i» a 1 n «*d »tH>n 1 ho r *^ 5 1 d t f f r **nr i» «h ; r ^ t a^- t-4f^ *i ♦ ♦ 

he cnuid xi^> A^nd »h*t he '.in ct- *K*t ^' h^^ :"%t«Kl ?^ 
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WAV * - * • * r : :i * »^ * n * -'^f ac "'un » A^' ; 1 . *. ^ . 

; n CHiiiCVi : ^ ^» t- r c.k^*' t h i ^ p r v ; n c ^ * <: i fu: I ijii e t h ul- 1 : . It d ">*^ *^ 

every r^t •;.*n i a* * 'V % ft*-tv ri:-r<'iv:ng ^tn^ *i;rr.4in-: fufid^ un* 

di^f^o^s aiincUiTv<1 ?i^(-ti rpv;i«s u^u^tiiy t^v rcr'ifivd put I ; r acc nun t .♦nt 
This ,%t-a;rs **<1;if I .i-. »t> I 1 . Rv^L'rv ?ic.*icci fV'itea in xhk^ t*n;tt*d 
StAt*-* i-k .>jd;tiHi .^fvn-^ailv nc %» fiscal ^nt^^grity ;t*i t in^nc \ a 

b V ^1 r '^t^ t t t n . r d 

cit^*,. ^.-m:;*-*, r t"*<i * vt"^ I ; t o! such aci*»nt^ ^nd techn:-;ui% 

f f>r th**:f Cn*^^- • h^nk^ :;u,c"r:v of ar^nd jut 40^, Con^^irr ^* » '^r.,* I 

?^v..r:n'^!c .urn r-r^aix.'^i i^n*.. Tne the 'shird p^^rty r^v;t>it ^ri€-..- 

, i J. ^ ^ ^ * . ^ no**?H^nd<*r.? v%*r .1 _ t : : t % vno*>yt6cu*^ with s c ; vnc * . 

* d**ism % T r * %Mt " V ^ t^ii*? ; t h c r ^ h .* r. t h<- nnt *r. o cl^x d ; 5 c % r v ^ ? 

I. thi'st* o'^n'* -^J-^^t ^ • ' rr'-.i. 'h-^f .n**-*-!.-^ 
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II. Why 1^ AccoLmt Ab : i 1 1 y an important new nation in education'^ ^ 

Our survival and enhancement as :ndividUAis and as a nation is 
HO intricately bound up with services and competences of organizations, 
itspcrsonai bureaucracies and strangers that the subject of keeping 
profiises has become a central issue of life m a free society. In the 
early days of our republic popular custom recognized simpler ways of 
pledging faith than contracts and extensive negotiations. With strong 
reiioious sanctions against breaking one's wor<i, a handshake was Enough 
to bind a bargain. The delivery of promises was a relatively easy 
thing to monitor and failure to deliver rouid be redressed in a rather 
direct manner. Things are different now. M*ny young people today 
allege hypocrisy whan they ma^ch ideals promises against realJty. . 
Accountability an education is a response to the general dyty of keebi jq ^ 
promises in a complex yet f reedom-loving society* Its quick spread and 
general acceptance m principle may be explained by both" the felt need 
and the tense that the concept can successfully address that need in 
tnv critical area of delivering int !d educational benefits to children. 

The American education system today is experiencing the most 
Hur. tamed, diverse, widespread, and persistent challenge ever to confront 
It. The criticisms no longer center solely cm alleQe^d lack of responsive- 
nesst middle class bias and the like but on competence. This is a 
mortal challenge* For if it can be established that schools lack the 
conpetence to achieve results with any other than those from certain 
homes and areas where the family is the most critical element then the 
system like the emperor stands naked. Both critic and suppo/ter when 
analyzing the performance of many city school systems for example and 
the problems of strikes and student unrest, agrees that something has 
gone wrong and that corrective action is needed. Nor does this imply 
by all that the school is responsible. Over the past half -decade, 
Congress and State legislatures have responded to this growing public 
concern by providing additional funds, but are increasingly dismayed 
tnat puzzling problems persist. Recently, this dismay has cry::tallized 
into rejLi5ais to vote additional monies until we learn "what works" or 
set* to it that the money produces result?^. 

In princi>jle» the American educational cocamitment has been that 
ev^rv child should have an adequate education. This coauaitment has been 
stated in terms of resources such as teachers, books, space, and equip- 
ment, '^'h^n a child has failed to learn, school p)ersonnel have assigned 
him A label "slow'*, or '^unmotivated**, or ''retarded^' . To move toward 
accoun tabi 1 1 ty J our schools must assume a revised commitment that 
«*very child shaii learn. Such a commitment includes th«r willingness to 
cnang*^ system which does not work, and find one which does; to seek 
causes of failure in the system and its personnel instead of focusing 
-ioiply on student*^; in short, to hold themselves accountable for results 
iT\ tera^ ^itudent learnincj rather than solely in the ust> of resources. 
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If schools are to be accountable for results , a new approach to 
the basic mission of the schools is necessary. In the first place, 
the focus must shift fron teaching to learning. Second, the schools 
will cease to merit credit solely for their ability to screen and sort 
in a rutted roadbed toward collegp or the discard pile. Third, a 
technology of instruction based on specific learning objectives will 
start to build. Fourth, striking changes will be aade in the curricu- 
lum. Finally, a rational relationship may be established between 
costs and benefits. 

III. Engineering Accountability into Public Education 

Accountability is the product of a process. At its most basic 
level, it means that an agent, public or private, entering into an 
agreement to perform a service, will be held answerable for performing 
according to agreed upon terms, within an established time period and 
with a stipulated use of resources and performance ^.^andards. This 
definition of accountability requires that the parties to the agreement 
keep clear and complete records and that this information be available 
for outside review. It also suggests penalties and rewards; accounta- 
bility without redress or incentive is mere rhetoric. 

Performance contracting is the process for which accountability 
is the product. The idcSt-of contracting is older than free enterprise. 
Its appeal to both liberals and conservatives revolves around its 
attention to two things that leaders agree are desperately needed in 
education quality assurance and knowledge of results, 

Sf^en from the federal level the process works like this: A 
public authority grants money to a local educational agency to contract 
with private enterprise to achieve specific goals within specific 
periods for specific costs. The money is targeted at pressing needs 
which are not being adequately met, such as: drop-out prevention among 
disadvantaged groups, bringing the underprivileged and undereducated 
up to competitive educational, levels , helping the students whose mother 
tongue is not English perform as well in regular school subjects using 
their "native*' language as those whose mother tongue is English, pro- 
viding vocational, adult and remedial schooling, et cetera. 

From this vantage point accountability appears to be merely a 
passionate embrace by education of a private enterprise methodology for 
getting things done, a methodology, incidentally, already in use by 
school systems foi years. Any superintendent of schools or business 
agent for example, can quickly show that performance contracts have 
long been a critical element in school operation and maintenance. The 
use of performance contracts to achieve accountability is not new to 
education. It is the extension of this idea into the realm of learning 
through a particular process called here '^educat ional engineering" 
which represents what some in Congress are calling the "coming revolu- 
tion in American education". 
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Since World War II several fields have been developed to enable 
managers of very complex enterprises to operate efficiently and effec- 
tively. These emerging fields of knowledge and practice are comtonly 
known as: systems analysis , management by objectives, contract engineer 
ing (including bids, warrant'cs, penalties and incentives), logistics, 
quality assurance, value engineering aind human factors engineering, to^ 
name a few of the more ii^Dortant. If to these are added instructional 
technology and modern educational management theory a new j^nd valuable 
interdisciplinary field emerges. This body of knowledge, skill and 
procedure can be called educational engineering* It is the insights 
frcMi educational engineering that make possible performance contracting 
to achieve accountability tor results in education. 

The question might well be asked, 'HiAiy the term engineering to 
co\4>le with education? Why more apparent dehumanization?" It is not 
appropriate here to treat this question at great length. But it may be 
helpful to note that engineering has traditionally been a problem- 
solving activity, a profession dedicated to bringing the ideas and re- 
sources of technology to the resolution of real world difficulties and 
opportunities. While it is true that the teaching/learning environment 
differs from the world of business and industry, some rationalization 
of the two sub-cultures may be beneficial. A major objective ot edu- 
cational engineering may very well be to arm educational practitioners 
with both the technological competence of essential engineering gener- 
alizations, strategies and tools, and the prbfessional practice of a 
successful instructor or educaticxial manager. Prom this point of view 
educational engineering can be a synbioctic art — a marriage of humanism 
and technology. It is this possible symbiosis that makes perforfliance 
contracting for learning accomplishment feasible. The concept of 
accoiantability may appear more sharply at this point b^ illustrating 
the application of one educational engineering process to achieve 
results in the basic academic skills. 

This accountability process can be engineered as follows: 

(1) The local educational agency employs a management support group 
whose members ^-^ve competency to assist them in political, 
social , /econoiaic , managerial and educational matters. The re- 
lationship b^twien the management support group and the local 
school leadership resembles that of long-term consultants on 

a retainer account. 

(2) The management support group works with staff, community (or 
other groups as required by a particular local situation) to 
produce a Request for Proposal (RFP) whi<th is a set of speci- 
fications indicating as cleaorly as possible, the service to 
be performed, the approximate amount of money to be invested, 
the constraints to be observed, the standards acceptable and 
related matters* The RFP is the local education agency's 
blueprint for action to meet pressing priorities* 
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(3) The next stage of the educational engineering process occurs when 
the RFP is set out to bid. The pre-bidding conference becomes 
the forum for educational exchange. Here a rich and varied com- 
munication through comp)etition occurs between elements of the 
private and public sector. The bidding process is flexible to 
the extent that allowance is made by local education agency 
officials for new insights and better elements to be incorporated 
into a revised RFP. 

(4) Following the bidding conference a revised RFP is issued and 
actual bids are entertained. The management support group 
assists the Local Education Agency In operating the conference 
and reviewing the bids. The local board "hears" the top bids in 
a manner similar to the process used in the employment of an 
architect. 

(5) The local school board selects what it considers to be the best 
bid and enters into negotiation for a performance contract with 
the successful bidder. The management support group assists at 
xhis stage. 

(6) Concurrently with the signing of the performance contract an 
independent educational accomplishment audit team is employed 
by the local education agency both to monitor execution of the 
performance contract and to provide feed-back to the LEA to 
certify results for purposes of payment. 

The "physiology" of an educational engineering process has been 
described. Its "anatomy" may now be useful* 

The Performance Contract is the managerial tool to assure the 
achievement of results, while encouraging responsible innovation. The 
approach is simple in concept although complex in actualization. With 
technical assistancje, the learning problem is analyzed, and a delinea- 
tion of achievement outcomes to be expected is specified. A request for 
proposals (RFP) is developed and sent by the Local Education Agency 
(LEA) to potential contractors who have demonstrated competent and 
creative activity in the specific and related fields* The RFP does not 
prescribe how the job must be done but does establish the performance, 
financial, administrative, and legal parameters of the operation. The 
RFP requires that the bidder guarantee specific results for specific 
costs. The confidence that the bidder has in his apprn;\ch is reflected 
in the level of the guarantee, the social practicability, the time, and 
the costs indicated in the bid he presents. 

The program to be bid is described in the contract inclHding the 
specified number of students* Incentives are provided for the contrac- 
tor to bring each child up to specified levels of performance, at least 
cost. Provision is made in the performance contract to develop a 
program fnr which the contractor will guarantee results. 
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After the demonstration period is completed and all relevant 
costs* procedures y achievements y and performance data have been 
validated, the contract requires of the contractor that h^ will 
guarantee an equivalent level of effective, fiscally responsible 
program and then, on a **turnkey** basis, the LBA incorporates the 
instructional program into the school after it has been proven 
feasible. Thus performance contracting is a capability-creating* 
resource for public education! 

The Management Support Group (MSG) is the catalytic and buffer 
agency vAiich provides not only technical assistance to the school, but 
a CGOimunicaticHi link between those determining priorities and the school 
system which is developing program proposals. The group has access to 
new developments in the field, especially those in industrial and gov- 
ernmental sectors, and assists the LBA in developing the RFP to assure 
tha-t conditions and constraints in the RPP do not preclude but actually 
encourage the opportunity for these new develoi»ents to be demonstrated* 
Furthermore, it plays the role of a buffer between the LEA and community 
groups, as well as between the LfiA and potential bidders. It also 
provides assistance to the LBA during the proposal evaluation and oper- 
ational stages on an **as-needed" basis. 

As operational results during the initial stages are determined, 
the group provides program planning assistance to the LBA so that the 
instructional programs are effectively and efficiently "turnkeyed" into 
the school. In this way, the school can achieve the potential benefits 
which will have been demonstrated.^ Too often school systems either 
adopt programs not proven or acquire techniques proven in pilot programs 
only. Later they may discover that the results in terms of costs and 
performance increases, erode over time. The MSG can provide critical 
technical assistance to the school officials during the adoption of 
"turnkey" process, ranging from projecting administrative costs required 
VFithin the system to the implementation of performance budgeting tech- 
niques which will insure continuing quality assurance. ^ 

The Independent Education Accomplishment Audit is a managerial 
tool to assist quality control of the program. By reporting on results, 
this procedure encourages responsibility, creating a need for clearly 
stated performance objectives and an accounting for the costs incurred 
in achieving results. Just as the performance contract allows the 
school to monitor the contractor, the lEAA is designed to assure the 
lay board and the community they represent that the school leaders and 
the contractors are doing their work. The independent accomplishment 
audit, first introduced through BSEA Title VIII by the U. S. Office of 
Education is the first practical recognition that education is an 
important investment in human capital. Just as fiscal audits adopted 
universally in public education virtually from the beginning of the 
modern school period certified that public school resources and expendi- 
tures were in balance, the lEAA certifies that investments in human 
beings have been successful according to stated goals and demonstrated 
accomplishment. 
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The patterns of funding the educational engineering process are 
critical for the flow of Federal, State, and local funds must encourage 
the creation and responsible control of the process components. Budget- 
ing must be based on clearly defined criteria for "go" or "no go" 
decisions to be made at the end of each discrete stage. Three-stage 
funding as a facilitating device consists of resources and the timely 
freeing of previously "ear-marked" funds for other new starts or opera- 
tional programs. 

The Texarkana Model 

The August 13, 1969, Congre s sional Record included remarks by 
Congressman Roman C. Pucinski , Chairman of the'^House Subcommittee on 
General Education, about an educational experiment launched in Texarkana, 
U.S. A., described in an article by Jonathan Spivak, of the Wall Street 
Journal . Under the heading, "The Coming Revolution in American Educa- 
tion", the Congressman states, "The unique aspect of the Texarkana 
experiment is ♦guaranteed performance*." The contractor must promise 
to bring educationally deficient Texarkana students up to normal grades 
for their age levels at a given cost and in a given time — or else pay 
a money penalty. 

Advantages of Performance Contracting 

The advantages of performance contracting are inherent in the 
nature of the serious problems that confront education today. 

First, it facilitates the targeting and evaluation of educational 
programs. Many good instructional programs have not been given the 
opportunity to demonstrate their potential due to the lack of an effective 
delivery system at the school level. The recent critical evaluation of 
Title I of ESEA notes this operational inadequacy. The performance 
contract approach, which utilizes a separately managed and operated center 
with separate accounting procedures, fosters the objective evaluation of 
educational results and also the managerial processes by which these 
results were achieved. 

Second, performance contracting for instructional services could 
introduce greater resources and variability into the public school 
sector. Now, new programs are being offered to the public outside the 
school system; the process of fragmentation and competition has begun. 
Several large corporations are establishing franchise learning centers 
across this country. One company, for example, has at least forty centers 
operational in the major cities of this country; ten others are establish- 
ing centers in other cities. Performance-type contracts to improve stu- 
dent achievement in compensatory education are usually enacted between 
the parents and the franchisee. The dollars which they pay for schools' 
operations. As these franchised centers expand, it is conceivable that 
parents will begin to refuse to pay property taxes through continuing 
to defeat tax and bond issues. The performance contract approach, on 
the other hand, would allow the school system to utilize the services 
and products of a particular firm or firms so that the public schools 
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can be renewed through a "turnkey" process. Performance contracting can 
be looked upon as a means to foster and catalyze institutional reform 
within a school system, alleging school systems to continue operations 
and to become competitive with private schools and franchised learning 
centers. 

Third, the performance contract approach allows a school system 
to experiment in a responsible manner with low costs and low political 
and social risks. Both school officials and critics have expressed the 
need to determine the relative cost-effectiveness of various instruc- 
tional methods in contractor-operated centers, as well as upon incorpor- 
ation into the particular schools. The performance contract approach 
not only allows for determination of these costs and benefits but also 
provides the bases for projecting initial adoption costs as well as 
operating cost when the system is implemented into the schools. In 
this sense, the approach allows lay board members to make rational 
choices when choosing new credible techniques for extension into standard 
classroom practice* 

Fourth, the new "Bill of Rights in Education", giving the right of 
every child to read at his grade level, will undoubtedly place great 
burdens upon the schools' resources. If the Nation's schools arc to 
make this principle a reality, they might want to consider using per- 
formance contracting for the development and validation of new reading 
programs. Upon successful demonstration, the school can then adopt the 
program or portions thereof. The success of these programs, that is, 
the child's ability to read, will in large measure depend upon the 
ability of the school to skillfully design and execute performance con- 
tracts and then effectively incorporate the project into its normal 
operation* 

Fifth, according to the nost recent decision rendered by the 
Supreme Court, school systems across this country will be required to 
develop effective desegregation plans which will provide not only 
equal opportunities, but also equity of educational results. One of 
the major fears of the white community (rightly or wrongly) is that 
"black" or "brown" children, upon integration, will hold back the pro- 
gress of their children. Through the use of the performance contract 
approach, many of the previously segregated children will have their 
academic deficiencies, if any, removed on a guaranteed achievement 
basis while they are attending the newly-integrated schools. From this 
point of view, performance contracting would allow communities to de- 
segregatein a nondisruptive , educationally effective, and politically 
palatable manner. 

Finally, the approach creates dynamic tension and responsible 
institutional change within the public school system through competi- 
tion. Leaders will now have alternatives to the traditional instruc- 
tional methods when negotiating salary increases; performance contract- 
ing and its variant, performance budgeting, permits the authorities to 
couple part of a salary increase on increases in effectiveness. As the 
Dallas Morning News has stated: "Taxpapers can now tie results to tax 
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dollars expended," Boards of Education can establish policy and 
choose among alternative instructional programs. 

The Management Support Group 

"The Catalyst and Buffer Mechanism" first introduced in Texarkana 
is the concept of the management support group. The MSG is new to 
education. Its precedent was established in the defense-aerospace area 
when, in the mid-50's, the Aerospace Corporation was created to act as 
a buffer and technical assistance team between the Air Force and weapons 
systems suppliers for the Air Force. The Aerospace Corporation's major 
functiOTS were to develop programs, design requests for proposals based 
on performance specifications, assist in evaluating proposals, and 
provide management services to contractors. The major functions of the 
management support group (MSG) in education under the concept of educa- 
tional engineering would be in the following areas: 

Functions provided by MSG 

1. Program planning and development assistance. School systems 

generally lack such a management capability, or, if such is avail- 
able, "day to day" operations prevent effective utilization of 
that resource. Moreover, an outside group provides new insights 
and a different perspective in analyzing educational and other 
problems and in developing alternative solutions. For these and 
other reasons, it is advantageous for the school to have an MSG 
develop the RFP. The MSG could assist in the following ways during 
program development and planning: 

a. Analyze and determine the community's educational needs and 
the desired levels of student performance. 

b. Conduct program definition phase studies and determine sources 
of funding. 

c. Develop the RFP and experimental design to be used for "turn- 
key" purposes as well as national dissemination. 

d. Develop and recommend "program change proposals" on a continuing 
basis during the initial stages. 

e. Develop means for gathering and maintaining political and 
community support for the program during all phases. 

f . Contact potential bidders in the education industry and R & 

D laboratories to insure that the latest innovative techniques 
are considered and are encouraged for application by the direc- 
tion and flexibility allowed in the RFP. 
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Determine the qualified bidders and send them the RFP. 

2* Project management assistance. Too often, proposals are developed 
by outside groups who curtail relationships with the school once 
the contract has been awarded. The management support group has 
to provide extended and sustained services in the areas ranging 
from establishing the project management office to the development 
of evaluation techniques. The project management services would be 
in the following areas : 

a. Develop a multi-year management plan for the conduct of the 
demonstration and "turnkey" effort, including an administrative 
system for the LEA*s project management office. 

b. Conduct, when appropriate, pre-proposal development and bidders' 
conferences with all interested parties • 

c. Establish a proposal evaluation procedure and assist in the 
e^luation by presenting strengths and weaknesses to the LEA. 

d. Continually evaluate the contractor's progress and assist in 
contract renegotiations as required. 

f . Manage pilot programs when specifically requested to do so by 
the LBA. 

g. Analyze the administrative and managerial changes required when 
the techniques proven in pilot programs are integrated into the 
school system. This "turnkey" phase is critical to overall 
success and requires careful analysis and program planning and 
budget ing. 

3. Linkages for communications and coordination. As an unofficial 
advocate of change and an ombudsman for the public interest, the 
MSG can provide an effective, disinterested, and politically 
palatable linkage between Federal, Statn, and local agencies so 
that priorities and program directions are coordinated. Because 
many firms of unknown or questionable reliability will be entering 
this newly-created multi-billion dollar market, the MSG is a 
necessary mediator and "honest broker" between the firms and the 
school systems. At the community level, the vested interests of 
powerful groups and inq^ortant decision«*makers must be determined. 
Here, the MSG, acting as a buffer betwe<>n the LEA and these interest 
groups, both within and outside the school system, can obtain such 
information in an effective and politically ar ntageous manner 
(e.g. the superintendent could point to the MSG as a scapegoat if 
specific ideas or recommendations are not accepted by the Board). 
The MSG can provide an on-call, as needed, manpower pool during 
planning and implementation. It can hire potential school employees 
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in order to allow officials to see them in action. Moreover, 
the MSG has access to consultants around the country, and on 
short notice it can provide their service without having to go 
through cumbersome bureaucratic procedures. 

In short, the politics of experimentation where private 
industry, local schools, and the Federal government are all in- 
volved creates the need for unofficial "advocates" and "buffer 
mechanisms" to protect politically all parties concerned, while 
insuring that the project does in fact become a reality. The 
success thus far in the Texarkana project, which was the first 
to use the MSG is noteworthy: 

~a. Within nine months, a radically innovative concept acceptable 
to three districts in two states was conceived for multi-year 
funding and was in operation ten days ahead of schedule with 
preliminary results indicating success beyond normal expecta- 
tions. 

b. A new venture was initiated with private industry, despite 
some experts' prediction that no firms would bid. To the 
contrary, 42 firms attended the bidders' conference and 10 
firms submitted proposals. 

c. A cost-effective program (e.g. "a dollar an hour guaranteed 
education") run by an outside private firm, yet accepted by 
all elements within the school system, promising early and 
effective adoption was accepted. 

d. A project is operating which has the support of responsible 
citizens regardless of their political persuasion and the 
interest of media ranging from the Washington Post to the 
Dallas Morning News . 

independent Educational Accomplishment Audit Group; "Closing the Loop" 

Similar to the earlier demand for fiscal audits, the public is 
now demanding an accounting of student accomplishment. Just as the 
independent fiscal audit of schools has eliminated most fiscal ^11*9*1- 
ity and has forced fiscal management changes, the lEAA group can also 
be used to create the demand for the necessary instructional 
The concern for results in education among the electorate is a recent 
development, but it is gaining momentum. "Equal opportunity • in 
education no longer mollifies the majority; "equity of results" is 
demanded. This is especially true of the educational benefits conven- 
tionally called the "basic skills". Even though Title I language 
reflects a traditional concern over inputs such as equipment, teachers, 
space and books, the subsequent questions raised by the congress have 
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aoved beyond hem the money was spent to questions concerned with 
whether the students have learned, had secured jc^s> or are falling 
behind. This is the political soil from which the independent accomp- 
lishment audit has grown* 

The Auditing Process 

The Independent Education Accomplishment Audit is a process 
similar to that used in a fiscal audit. The emphasis, however » is on 
student performance as a result of financial outlays. The Independent 
Educational Acconplishaent Audit (IBAA) relys upon outside independent 
judgment and has six essential parts; the pre-audit; the translation 
of local goals into demonstrable data; the adoption or creation of 
instrumentation and methodology; the establishmeht of a review calendar; 
the assessment process; and the public report. 

1. The Pre^Audit ; 

The auditor selected by the school system starts the lEAA process 
by discussing with the staffs students , and community the objectives 
and plans of the particular program to be reviewed. This phase 
produces a list of local objectives and a clear description of the 
programs in some order of priority. in performance contracts, he 
reviews the project's "procedures'* manual. 

2. The Translation ; 

In concert with local people, the auditor determines a clear 
formulation of the evidence indicating that the objectives have 
been met and the methods that will be used to gather the evidence. 
This phase produces a set of specifications revealing what the 
student will be able to do as a result of the educational experi- 
ence, the manner in which the evidence will be secured, and the 
standards which will be applied in interpreting the success of the 
program in bringing the students to the objectives. 

3. Instrumentation ; 

Along with the translation, the auditor, working with the LEA, 
determines the audit instruments, such as tests, questionnaires, 
interview protocols, and unobtrusive measures which will be used 
to gather the evidence. The product of this activity is a set 
of defined techniques and procedures for data gathering. 

4. Review Calendar ; 

An agreement is secured in writing which indicates the nature of 
the reviews I where they will be held, how long they will take, 
when they will occur, and who is responsible for arrangements, 
the nature of the arrancenents , and other logistical considerations. 
It is essential that the calendar be determined in advance and that 
all concerned by a party to the agreement and have the authority to 
honor the agreement. 
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The Audxt Process : 

This x» » r*»pon».b:Uty of the auditor In Xh-.. ph*-k* . th« 
ludtto: ^arr.e, out the procedures ...eed upon in the P---;^^^ 

calendar . 
fx. The Publ i c Repor t : 

The auditor files a report at a pubi^c ayetinQ. giving cc-aend^- 
tront aid recommendations as .hey relate ^*>^;-* ,:tr:;r^ " 

The report vs designed to indicate in specific 
co«pli*h»«nt, and ways »n -h 1 ch the progiao be .ade -ore 

eff^tsve. 

Ad vantages cf the IBAA 

The lEAA iS a ne« technique designed tn put iocaX school 
personnel and the client, they .erve in a ^^^°*'^«»-»;'^^^^'*ff 
thinkitg. It i* built around a financial core since aoney a 
co^oi Seno-inator for the heterogeneous element, f /-P*^'-- ^ 
focus is upon student attitudes, skills, and kr>o«Udge^ 0« of the 
ieIa a -hole range of useful by-products are anticipated. Mrst, 
i^Iead ^o 1 Loiledge of opti.-^ re l*t ionsh. >s bet.een outputs and 
tnput! e g. the "c/itical «ass- in funding different typ|^ of .o«- 
inputs, e.g. > c„^^m ,t c^n for« a basis for the discovery 

pensatory programs. Second, it can ior» a a teaa 
and i»prove.ent of good practice m education. J*^^ 
creates the need for performance type contract ing /and/or budget im 
xn tie b«!c Tcademic and vocational skill .reas./ Finally . ^it can 
rene^ credibility in the educational process by effecting -ore 
re^pon^veiess o the needs of children and supplying the understand- 
xno necess^y to proouce change. The po«er of th, electorate over 
TuSlic Xloon Lst be politically, not ad.ini.trativ.ly derived, 
l" techniques can be developed to convince the comauii ty of 
t^enefits of responsible leadership through accountability for re.ul.. 
tlose interested m furthering education can better support the 
educational enterprise. 
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For too long a period of t:»e. the pubUc schools of th.s Nat.on 
have been funded and operated in such a manner that educators and ad- 
itn!,trItors have been di.couraged fro» providing efficien and effec 
tlve Instructional sexvices. Federal funding, despite a plethora of 
reaulations and guidelines, proposals atid reports, actual y supports. 
IZin lTJ. c^'es, encourages, inefficiencies and P^^^^ 
..hJ«.l* At all levels of financial support, aoney has been directed 
^a^i ;pec;ftc Proble-s as they emerge, r.ther than being 
c!Ily used to reform the institution. Hence, taxpayer, and .eglslator. 



her o-in t mf> *, lx*^Y 



more ^onty «f>d ♦v«t gr^'Attr probl^iii m br^J^^n, pnUtiCAl ^i^th^r- 

iti«» «hould tbut dt*cr#t icr»i%ry «ioft«?y »u*it b*- for not 

^nly tycc#»$ful progrii»»» but ♦Uo for *y*t*^ rt*r#-»,*|. ^tiiin^ \n th^ 

thiit! Th# f^«derdX <3«v^rr^»*nt «umt d^v^rlop Af><3 p^t intt fiY^rtlcn^ f^t 

Oov«rnaent«, and prsv^t^ int«^rif*t», too. can tH» led to Af^i^v* tfit^ 
ooaU of f*^d«rAl pf09rii«L«, Ptop^rly conc*ptu.>U ^*d, ^h#r^for*^, 
r#d€rAl Aid to «f^«c*tiorj iihould v^«w<^d iit CApStiii, »ntrh, «rv#n si^nd© 
AvAiUbie in A pr^dictablt^ 4ind tiy^^^rtsiAtle mArner , mi ll prnvxd* tn# 
f'nergy for edacAtion*! rmi^ncerln^. Tfr© b^tic purpr^«» nf d#tr# I op*#nt a i 
ctpitAl U tn provide A financi^i r^^isourcir nftauUt^ *f>d *i/itAln 
r^-«Kii»inatior> and siod«rni2*tinn nf the »duc«tionai #y«t#ai. Xh^ in^ 
vf*«t»^rst of 'fltk C4kpil^l CAn ^ner^t<* n«^ i^^i^c^t i cmft i tfAditiont by 
%pfHyino ti>^ d*v«iop»#n^ii I 4#p#<tt of bu^jnc-^*^ public 

Eff^^ctinfj n«»c»J|*itry ch#»n:j^ r^ iuir^^ d;^-.r^t io^^r y fMn?l« mhich 
^T* nnt now AvaiiAti* to lotAl ftcJnooi U-Ad^^rt , In the *b*«nc« af 
.in :nfu.iion of »oni#* f^r d^vt- l<?p»rnt , 4i%ttmin^t ion , and inAtalU- 

ti'^n of product* and prActtc^*^ thft Q.\p bi>t^**rn ^n* d^'Mm) for 

with d«»v#iop»«nt ai ci^pl^a; lU*^* , r**n«r»j|j 2;^an e>4T dkr«ct€*d 

through F«-d«ral, Stat#, loc^i channe;*, and .%rtiv.?v <%tn b4* aJ4N»d 

at ifiiprovxng aanagtaent leadership capahs 1 1 ? t*** aIx tnr<*e a^^ctot* 
of Cfovrr nt»*»nt c^n work in <io^ ju-m: t i on »»«h ^ othet .^?irart ?hr 
W*t aindi and r^*6^urc«* to *hiL* f«in«^ai of t?if* *> 

Fund^ .^t xfi^ federal l#v*l can r-** atipA,*^^ in hi/jh ri^^c' 
v^atg^nta, for thi* :$ ihi^ only Qnt^^r n*«nt a I i**vfl th.v* coaa^ 
the amount of dollar* Am) 3L^npm»er acc .tispi : r*'%#*rch and di»v*ic>p» 
3»*nt* A.notN»r aAinr c or^^ id^^r a t ion *>f th%* fXieral c;^v«rniH?f\? 
»Auld the idfnttf iriition .^J ^uccraaful prart:r«^^ around thr nai^.on. 
»#ni?^al capital can hv u^*-d to d*»?»»rainf* the at nf**'*'* .n'5 ftanaat'^^nt 
.\nd n;^f rat i ociai n^^da of achopl ad^i n ; * t r v r ^ anj identify aur* 
cea*fui school aanaueaK-m and cla^aroots prActj-^^-. a n.i • , onir^d*^ 
*earcii n^Sfda t^-t^- orgam^-ed tr^^ :f.;.t.fv oduc t . on * : v^r^^Acheit ih^x 
*%r«r etfecljva a^ iiri? i 4 a-^ i^^^h-?ol^ ^«h^rh hi%v*> Iv.^.s -^4j» 1 nl * t t - 

t ; and iniktini \ * *s4l ; r r-,f,x^|^t . 
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pniicy aU'^ '^>*>?a:tted th*^ set -aside of fund-; raided from Federal, 

Stat*, and private sources around this one percent set-aside. For 

the period 1965-68, with the A«isistance of an elected teachers* 

group called the Academy of Instruction and the cooperation of students, 

Ad»ini5trator» , coaaun^ty aeabers, and the Board of Education, this 

set-aside account was used to invest in competitive teacher/student/ 

Ada n:strator proposals tied to deaonstrabie objectives. 

Sign.firant changes in student accompi i shaen t , teacher effective- 
neos ^ and adai nis t ra tor initiative have resulted from this grants 
aanageaent strategy. Such thn,^^ as a Know and Care Educational Re- 
sou. v*:s Center, a Zero Reject Readmq Labutatory, a Physical Fi^tness 
Testing Center, a Huaanities Center, and the incorporation of voca- 
tional prooraas into the fundamental reorganization of an entire school 
are only ^ few of the results. T^t» one percent set-aside w^as used as 
a -rudder** to r^use change effect ino the entire budget. 

Another deve iopaen t al of fort undertaken with funds froa this 
inve^ttaent account brough* ahout the production of ^ f designed to 
f aat 1 i.\r 1 students with th*- dangers of USD ar>d other drugs. The 
f ila proved to so successful ami popular that sales to other school 
systeas teamed the produnno district a profit of about $100, (XK) 
/called non-profit inroap' whioh wan added to the mvestaent account 
fnr further activiti4*s. 

In Uaila*, th*^ Superintendent of :>chools has. obtained one 

,^-rcent of the lo^.al sci^'>oi rev**nue for a developaenta 1 account called 
'Pennies for Innovation' , Ie<*cher*i submit innovative proposals which 
are then ;udg4?Ki and approved by a board of aaster teachers. with 75 
to <^j% of local budgets t:**d to salaries and with a salary schedule 
thAt as no ri^id that the weakest teachers are often the highest paid, 
th;«j s*!s;.fl*> strategy shows gri*at proms*.* for stiaulatmg the creativitv 
And f 1 ev: 1 b * 1 : t V '^f aL,tn% t e^* r)*eTH . 

* *' ' vi.xi^.ix y 

If wf .^^'c.**;»t ♦'^it' ri.^xll^'u r^t .t c f 'i u fi t a 1 . t v ui OUT h 1 :jh schools, 
W4* c^n (>xv^ct sor.o.jH work tow.^rd the arroapi ishaent of bas c pro- 
f*»*s;f>nai end^. Ihvst* ;nr:tide' the lor^tion and/^>r design o? good 
I'lAclic^, tho ad<iptifm, adc;^t:on And t n*^ ta i la t i on of that practice m 
A Cf^nt^fViin; »'f!ic.»^nt ^nd eJfvct^v^- w^v , and the provision of incentives 
! f»'n*'wv:. L .\:t m**! th.« r h,^ 1 1 <^n. )t we w: 1 I engin4»er Accountabil- 

ity .ni-- s..n-oli a.t^^M. tho'ii' nio<.i ficat on-^ which fit our unique" 

* r ' 4 s . 'w^r .; U^A'ier t ^ ^ I <i on t ht' t)ed"roi^k of p>roble» 

H ^I* A ^ ^ , * ' t :»r>rlom'- w** n^i n ' h** d^-* or dispirited, we 

c.^*^ iT.;*;*' I nt- w.svit tnuriM^^I .t'nl \ , d Ti^jirdle'^H of wh%^r<» it 

- ' ' V - : w \ »^ * f:** r * s . I U M • . a 4 r (1 . 
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Our old programs were effective and Just within the context 
of those eras but they cannot and are not meeting new needs. 
Unlike many Congressmen, we in education cannot run on our record — 
on keeping more pupils in school longer or getting more pupils into 
college. we cannot run on more of the same. Leadership is no longer 
a reward for years of faithful service. The call for accountability 
is a call for review and reform through an emphasis on shared infor- 
mation, objective reflection, and result^. We can meet that challenge 
if we will aefine our burdens and build 6ur capability to meet those 
burdens. Out of these troubled times will come a stronger school 
system. This is a Can Do nation. American education has been the 
most inventive on earth. The times call for new inventions, new modes 
of proof, new roles for professional personnel. Of course accountabil 
ity is difficult; but then who ever thought setting out to truly edu- 
cate each child to his maximum capability was going to be easy? 
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REGIONAL OM^FBRENCE 

A Study of the Comprehensive High School in Massachusetts 

ANDOVER HIGH SCHOOL 
Andover , Massachusetts 

Wednesday, April 29, 1970 

AGENDA 

9:30 - 10:00 Coffee and Registration 

10:00 • 10:30 Report of Study - Dr. William C, Gaige and 
Dr. Lloyd S. Michael 

10:30 - 11:00 Discussion about the Study 

11:00 - 11:50 Position Paper - Dr. Harold Geres 

Ed.D. Harvard University; President, Educational 
Facilities Laboratories since its funding by the 
Ford Foundation in 1958; Superintendent, public 
schools, Newton, Massachusetts 1949-58; Assistant 
Superintendent, Newton, 1943-49; Council of 
Educational Facilities Planners; Building Research 
Board of National Academies of Sciences; Educa- 
tional Board of New York Times; U.S.O.E. Commission 
on Educational Technology; Honorary Member, Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects. 

SUBJECT: "PHYSICAL FACILITIES IN THE RELEVANT HIGH 
SCHOOL." 

11:50 - 12:35 Reactions - Panel, Audience 

12:45 - 1:30 Luncheon 

1:30 - 2:20 Position Papor Dr. Dwight W. Allen 

Ed.D. Stanford University; Dean^ School of Education, 
University of Massachusetts; Associate Professor, 
School of Education, Stanford, 1965-67; Director, 
High School Flexible Scheduling and Curriculum Study, 
1960-67; Director, Stanford Micro-Teaching Study, 
1962-67; Coordinator, Secondary Teacher Education 
Program, 1962-67; currently, Chaii^man, Commission on 
Education for the Teaching Profession of the National 
Association of State Universities and Land-Orant 
Colleges; author of numerous educational publications. 

SUBJECT: »»LEVERS FOR CHANGE. 

2:20 - 3:10 Reactions - Panel, Audience 

3:10 - 3:20 Summary 
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Physical Facilities in the Relevant High School* 

by 

Harold Gores 



I get around a lot and, you understand, these days I deal only 
with the solids of education — not with its fluids, the people who 
flow in and flow out, ndr with its gases, the curriculuii. I deal 
with those things you can with impunity kick with your foot — buiio- 
ings and equipment. I also realize that as I report some of thcs« 
things that they will not be practical for you. Just let me report 
that they exist, and then you try them on for size. Education responds 
to subculture, and it is made up of many subcultures; and things 
that work beautifully in one community won't work in another or are 
politically impossible. Robert Moses sa^^ it best some years ago. 
He was the well-known planner here in New York City who said something 
to the effect — "No municipal enterprise is ever perfectly done so 
the public administrator gets what he can get when h* can get it and 
moves on." 

For many of these thir.gs the time is not right but here are 
som of the things T see. To begin with, education is a recession at 
the moment. Taxpapers over the country are in revolt. They can't do 
much about Washington. They can't do much about Boston, Albany, or 
what's happening at the capital, but they can do something about their 
own affairs, and they frequently take out their hostility on the 
schoolhouse. Not only are the taxpayers in revolt, but federal cut- 
backs are drastic these days. Compare 1969 with, say 1967. Title III 
alone that year was bigger than The Ford Foundation. Title HI alone 
had something like $312,000,000 wher The Ford Foundation itself hnd 
only some $310,000,000 that year. Of course, you know Title III has 
been dispersed to the various states and there has been less of a 
federal thr^^st in nPtting venture capital into education. Corporate 
profits are down 7% this quai Ler and that affects support, and then 
the 4th source of help in education, the foundations, are nervous these 
days. The foundations have been taxed for the first time. Now the 
tax isn't very much. It's 4% on the average which simply means they 
have 4% less money to give away. It is much like first surgery. Even 
though it's the removal of a wart, you still make out your will the 
night before you go. And the foundations are nervous. Some are what 
you call "flow through foundations" which means the corporation looks 
at its profit and loss sheet at the end of the year, and if they had 
a good year, they'll flow a lot of money through their corporate 
foundation. If they had a bad year and the stockholders arc sullen, 
they'll flow less through. So, you add all those four factors together, 
and this is a period of recession for us. 
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Now the shape of the emerging high school, as I see it, 
takes various forms. It's clear that the principals' thrust at the 
moment is to increase individualization. The old block-booking of 
students, regulated by bells, moving from box to box, is breaking 
up. The schools try to increase individualization; they also try to 
increase visualization. That is, to appeal to more of the senses in 
learning rather than talking to people about what they should be 
learning. 

Secondly, I see the open plan coming increasingly to accom- 
modate the rearrangement of space and to forestall obsolescence. 
Now, if any of you are planning a high school, stay loose. Plan 
large zones of space which are easily alterable and avoid designing 
every little part of it precisely or you will speed the day when the 
building is declared obsolete. Now this will be difficult, in part 
because architects prefer to detail everything. This is one way they 
can show the client how hard they worked and how much skill they had. 
Whereas if you ask for general space «- mutable, malleable, universal 
space, the architect has a feeling that he is not practicing archi- 
tecture but is creating a warehouse. i notice also increasing amenity. 
Our schools are getting quieter because they are carpeted. They are 
getting increasingly comfortable. At long last, the child who always 
had a right not to be cold (so the earliest schools in New England 
had stoves) now has won a new right, and that ij? not to be hot; so we 
see air conditioning nw, no longer a matter of public dispute. 
Indeed, I was told the other day in Florida that i^en you put a school 
up for bond issue new, unless it it, air conditioned, you know you will 
lose it. The people themselves, because they want year-round use and 
because they want community use, and because the adults are coming in 
the schools, insist upon air conditioning. 

The furniture lags most of all. The furniture is still slip- 
pery and plastic, potato chips which make a youngster pay attention 
to holding himself upright lest he slip out of the chair. On the 
general theory that he could learn more if he could focus all of this 
attention on what he is learning, rather than having to defend him- 
self from heat or noise or to keep himself in balance, it seems to a 
reasonable person he might learn more if we did something about the 
furniture. 

Increasingly, in high schools now, I see adult furniture, we 
have dejuvenilized the high schools in many respects. Go in the 
libraries new, and they are not filled with that steel, plastic, formica, 
hard, reverberative, bland, antiseptic furniture that so pleases the 
custodians and city hall, but somehow does not make the library an 
attractive place for a student, if you ever turn him free so he can 
go there. Another problem is to get the faculty to loosen up on 
control of children. o*^ 
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Then I see community use coming everywhere. People aren't 
building schools for children anymore; they "^^^"^^^^"^ schools 
for people. Now, to be sure, the schools should serve the children 
well when they are there, but set your cap for the general public, 
in Jhys!cal education. f;r example, a school ought to be - concerned 
about the father who is jogging for his life as ^ ^'^/^ "^^"^^^"'^ 
eighth or ninth grade boy who is jogginn -vround your track in the 
daytime. Furthermore, if you get the community in, you have a 
broader base of support at the next bond issue. 

Than I sec decentralization and dispersed locations coming 
everywhere. As you know, there is the famous P*''?^^ f 
Philadelphia (I guess that's called the nowhere school) and in New 
Haien they' ve got a dispersed arrangement called the everywhere 
^c^ool so that more and more of the school learning takes place 
outsid^ the schoolhouse. Increasingly the ^ 
base of operations, and the community is increasingly the general 
extension of the school as a laboratory. 

Another thing that I see coming in the big cities is "joint 
occupancy" - that is, the school and some other compatible enter - 
^rfsrwhich may be private or public, occupy the same P""-"'^^^, 
Evans Clinchy, who is there with you this morning knows a great deal 
about, the subject. 

in general, those are the changes that I see. Now ^^t's talk 
about some of the specific parts and pieces of the ^"^^^i^^^' J° ^^^^y 
Seqin with, I find more and more communities perplexed about demography, 
e^pecililj'ii the suburbs. If you have a very ^-i-^^^,*^-;,*?,^^^ 
in and if you have zoning that requires large amounts of land for a 
ioise fnd c'osts are high, you can make a mistake in projecting your 
scLol enrollment if you simply take your kindergarten and first 
grade enrollment and extrapolate it in a linear fashion. P"" 
iect those early grades, it will indicate that your high school is 
going to Shrink and now grow. But the fact is that in these very 
desirable places around central cities where the out-igratxon comes, 
h"h schools continue to grow. The school system grows at the top 
and at the middle and not at the bottom. It is easily ^ 
because one has to be middle aged before he can afford to buy it, a 
h^Se th^se days, and by that time his Vo-gster is already in high 
school So in many of these posh places (of which there are a 
nSiber in greater Boston) the system is going to cont nue to grow at 
t^ top, and this will mystify people at the town meeting who think 
it's so simple to predict how big the high school is going to be ten 
Jears ?rom today by just going back into the second grade and counting 
the children. 

I notice everywhere I go now, there is concern with ^o-^alled 
-system^ buildings". A systems buUding is made "P.°V'r:"' off 
components. The parts and pieces are manufactured in factory, off- 
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site, then they are assembled on the site. There is less on-site 
labor and acre in-factory labor. This doesn't mean that any two 
schools need ever look alike. This is not Howard Johnson's orange 
roof standardization. The silhouette of the building and the 
exterior planning can be anything you rant it to be, but systems 
conponents do guarantee that on the inside the building is flexible 
and will give you a second guess. After all, you are just in the 
stream of change. Your successors are going to have problems because, 
hopefully, education will change, and when it does, you need a building 
that will get out of the way. These systems buildings maximize the 
interior flexibility so that children, teachers, and the curriculum 
can cut their cmn pathways through the school in future years. Many 
communities have what you might call a sense of trusteeship — they 
don't build the building just to get themselves off the hook. They 
are building this building now as the launching of an enterprise that 
will only be in middle life in the year 2000. They are thinking of 
their successors. They are putting up buildings that are easily and 
inexpensively alterable. 

Be sure to watch the Agassiz School Study at Boston; Evans 
Clinchy knows a lot about that. That's going to be a systems school. 
It's coming in Boston. In Florida, last year one quarter of all the 
schools built were systems buildings. Toronto Metropolitan District 
just bid 2 million square feet of space, Montreal Catholic Schools 
are expanding and will be employing a systems approach for their 
buildings. Detroit is developing additions. 

It started out in California originally in this country, 
transplanted here by EFL from the British. After World War II, the 
British aircraft industry needed a project, since they weren't making 
Spitfires anymore. They decided that the schoolhouse was something 
they could make which was needed. Knowing nothing about anything 
except making airplanes, they tended to approach the schoolhouse as 
if it Were a plane, so they made everything fit. You never see a 
carpenter sawing a board to nnt a 707 xogether on a runway. The 
pioneering work was done in Britain. We transplanted it to this 
country and it's hopeful to observe that Mr. Romney's ^'Operation 
Breakthrough** for the housing in this country is going "systems". 

Everywhere you see open planning. I know of a school system 
in Texas that has partitions for sale. They have $40,000 worth of 
partitions they will sell you for $8,000 if you want to buy partitions. 
Partitions are the walls that go from the floor all the way to the 
ceiling. They have them in a warehouse. They didn*t dare not buy 
them. This was, you know, three years ago. The partitions arrived 
late so they opened the school without the walls. At the end of the 
year, nobody said •'Where are the walls?" The teachers were teamed 
in groups and they had team learning, putting youngsters in six- 
packs or whatever and the teachers no longer wanted the walls; the 
walls stood in the way. And so I*d say watch out. Don^t load your 
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building up with any more partitions than you absolutely need for 
physical security - a lockable place. Indeed, next year, go down to 
North Kingstown, Rhode Island, where there will be what is in effect 
a one-room high school. I think the enrollment, as I recall, is 
around 500, but it is a great acre of space, air conditioned, of 
course, quiet, carpeted, and so forth. 

If you ever have reason for being in Colorado, go to Idaho 
Springs which is about 50 miles out of Denver and see there another 
one-room school of large enrollment. If you are up in Maine, especi- 
ally you Colby graduates in Waterville, go over to Coburn Classical 
Institute and see a whole school under a geodesic dome — great space 
in which teachers, children, curriculum can run their own pathways. 
There are some advantages to this general open space I am told. I 
go around and say "so what", other than that maybe you save money on 
partitions and doorframes and doors and so forth. I hear that there 
is less absenteeism among students. There is less friction among 
children and among teachers. In the typical eight-grade school made 
up of square classrooms (each classroom about the size of a prize 
fight ring) you get a conf rontat i<Mi between pupils, pupil and teacher, 
teacher and teacher, or whatever, and they are already in the ring. 
If they are in a great zone of space, it is possible to back off into 
the hills about 40 feet away and reassess one's position and the 
reasonableness of the other person's argument. General observation 
is that thtre is less fric-ion, reduction of absenteeism. When daily 
substitutes are difficult to procure, it is quite possible that the 
team absorbs the missing spot, and there is a trade-off here in the 
cost of substitutes. 

Let me say something about physical education. The emphasis is 
increasingly on the lifetime sports and not just on the inter-scholastic 
athletics which tend to set the design of that gymnasium. Especially 
if you include community use, that basketball box is not the ideal 
or most useful way of providing space. Wliat I see now coming especially 
in the Wtst and Midwest is just a great roof, a scoop of the sky, what 
you might call an acre of June, and in it you put new surfaces. There 
is the artificial turf, rolled down when wanted. Incidentally, m 
Texas a study has revealed that even if there is plenty of land, if 
you were to put in an artificial field (and the price is coming down 
drastically as competition comes in) you could get your higher origin- 
al cost back in about six years. So if you are playing for long-range 
economy rather than initial cheapness, look at the artificial turf. 
For one thing, there are fewer knee and ankle injuries which is why 
professional football and professional baseball is putting m the 
artificial turf. If you have your eye on cost per square ft., forget 
it- but that's not the criterion. It's cost per use. You can have 
so'many more uses without having to rest the turl that if you take cost 
per use, it's the path to economy. It also saves if you are tight for 
site and cannot afford to take those six houses to make a parking lot 
and football field or whatever. 
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Plastic ice is just beginning to come. If there is one thing 
that kids like to do, it is skate, and general skating is a wonder- 
ful thing for the typical family. The father, mother, and the little 
six«year-old girl who is sure to become another Tenley Allbright, can 
skate together; but we don't have skating in many schools because of 
the cost of refrigeration. Some of the piivate schools spend a 
quarter of a million dollars for hockey rinks. It won't be long, I 
am sure, before the plastic ice (which at the moment isn't quite as 
slippery as God's own ice and has certain advantages for small children 
learning to skate) will be cheaper. When you are next in the New York 
area, go out to Glen Cove and look at the elementary school there that 
has plastic ice put in a gymnasium. Someday it is going to be quite 
possible to announce in a typical high school that Friday night is 
basketball and Saturday night is skating. The difference is that 
Saturday afternoon, someone has put down the plastic ice. 

Vocational education is complex. EFL has put out a publication 
describing six of the best designed vocational school buildings we 
can find. If you are interested in receiving this publication, drop 
us a line. We would be happy to send a description that will save 
you from having to go to Las Vegas, if that could be called saving, 
because there in Clark County is one of the best technical-vocational 
schools in this coa>try. All we did was send out a writer and a 
camera to try to tell you the story of these six schools. 

The facility that is really the liveliest, or most in agony, 
I guess you would put it, is the library. On our staff here at EFL 
we have Mrs. Ruth Weinstock who is just in yesterday from two weeks 
in California and the West looking at libraries. She put together 
the publication THE SCHOOL LIBRARY, cares very much about the 
library, and is a former teacher herself, and, if I get Ruth's eye 
here, — come on over and tell them what you saw in California last 
week as you visited library after high school library after high 
school library. This is Mrs. Weinstock, mother of two. I won't get 
you weeping at this point. 

MRS. WEINSTOCK 

Hello. Mr. Gores has pointed out, I have indeed just come back 
from a quick tour of California looking at one library after another. 
What is very evident is that libraries are growing in leaps and 
bounds, and they are growing so rapidly that there is a large area 
still, of unthought-out approaches to how to use the vast quantities 
of information they are beginning to store. And not the ieast of how 
they are going to use what they^ve got involves physical facilities. 
Most libraries are really places of inforraat ion-zero. That is, you 
walk into a library and what do you see? You see tons of bookshelves 
with books on them, with their secrets locked between the covers, and 
if you are an unsophisticated user of a library, you can be totally 
lost. We have to assume that large seoments of our school populations 
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are unsophisticated library users. We have to assume that they do not 
know ho.» to ferret out information, and therefore, the library has to 
find a way to make its wares available, to make them known, ^ a 
totally new kind of way. Not long ago, I heard John "-"Pjj^y^' 
the Assistant Commissioner of Public Libraries in New York State, say 
that unless public libraries begin to reach out to their """""^^^^ 
with sensitive programs really designed to meet the needs of the people, 
that unless the public libraries take to the streets with their pro- 
grams, then there is a strong danger they will be put out of business, 
that the new private information industries will be contracted to take 
over the job. It seems to me that this is something to which school 
libraries ought to be alert. They, too, have to reach out and they 
have to do it by using everything known about exhibition techniques, 
about the use of graphics, about the use of all kinds of communications 
devices to trigger ideas, to confront youngsters with notions, to 
juxtapose concepts, so that kids will begin to think about things in 
ways they hadn't thought of them before. One sees very, very little 
of any attempt to do this as you go from one library to another. When 
you see, as T did, a student walk over to another student behind a 
desk say to him "What have you got on culture?", and the student 
library worker behind the desk says, "Why don't you try ^he card 
catalogue under C?", then you begin to realize the 

ment that there is in the use of this ton of information, of locked 
up information. 

Another thing that one sees is a good deal of lip service, I 
suppose, to media rather than actual incorporation or use °f ™«dia 
lib^ari^s. It seems to me that librarians "^"^ "^f.^,^ 
people still regard media) a little bit the way the United States 
regards China. It recognizes that it is there, but it isn- exactly 
crLy about dealing with it, and is going to put ;t off an long as 
possible. Now that's true in a large portion of libraries. It s 
beginning to be untrue in a small portion, but even where libraries 
are recognizing the enormous power of non-print devices to communi- 
cate once again, the application of what they know is quite primi- 
Uve! Librarian; report to me, for example, that the largest piece 
of media, the largest type of media in their collection, is a little 
gadget which is a combination filmstrip viewer J*"^^ P^^^"' 
Thev sav kids get restless just listening to something. That suggests 
that perhaps they are not listening to the right things, tl.-t p«tn.»H» 
if they were listening to the live voices of the past, which are 
otherwise inaccessible, they might not get restless. It ^^^^ 
perhaps we shouldn't be recording music on inexpensive tape cassettes 
because there's poor fidelity and they get restless listening. It 
suggests that when we take Smm film clips, extracted from 16mm sound 
filmi intended for a totally other purpose, we distort the ^"^egnty °^ 
that medium and we render it lifeless. So there is stiU a q^od deal 
we will have to learn about hr^ to us,^ media, what distortion of media 
is, and how to qpt it tn people. 
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Another thing one sees as one moves through these libraries is 
that though libraries are growing larger and larger and sees to run 
any place fro» 10,CX)0 feet up to 30,000 square feet, with collections 
ranging from 15,000 volumes up to 50,000 volumes, this is an enormous 
change from what we had five years ago when most libraries were just 
a collection of a few thousand books, maybe less than that in an old 
classroom. But even where we see this whole new movement toward 
information centers, we see too that schools continue to cling to 
their study halls. The study hall is an administrative device planned 
to keep the administrators happy and to keep the kids in a tidy manner 
where everybody knows where they are. They are not intended for the 
students themselves, and they are not intended as places to move ahead 
with inquiry. They are places where kids go with their textbooks. 
Now, it seems to me that if we are going to be developing large in- 
formation centers, it is time that we shed the old study hall notion 
where kids go to be supervised and don't have materials to work with. 

Another thing we see is the development of scattered resource 
centers throughout the schools. Clearly, departments ought to have a 
piece of a library very, very close to them so that kids can move from 
an instructional space immediately into another area where they can 
find equipment to work with and where teachers can be close by to give 
them a hand as well. But if these sub-centers are not adequately 
staffed, and stocked, then they run the risk of becoming another kind 
of study hall. 

In sum, one has to say that we * ve come a long way in libraries, 
but we have an enormously long way yet to go with the refinements to 
make them do the job for us that they can do. 



MR. GORES; 

Thanks very much, Ruth. Let me add a couple of more items to 
the library. The last time I heard (this may not be accurate) the 
typical high school in this country had al^out 6^ mf its space devoted 
to something called the library. I*d predict that if you do right 
by those who succeed you, you'll create schools that can give SCy% nf 
the space to a library-like environment. This doesn»t mean that it 
is all booklined walls or whatever, but all the media, all the carriers 
of information will be brought together in something that I hope is 
still called a library. Parenthetically, I understand the youngsters 
would prefer to call it an instructional materials center. The I.M.C. 
has a certain missile sound to it, and I am told by some students, too, 
that the image of the library \<^ a pm-drop place prer ided over by a 
Victorian character dusting her books; the boys particularly adjust 
quickly to other carriers of information, includino little black boxes 
that can talk, provided they have som^-th.n^^ to say. And what they 
hAve to !^av getting better all the time, and the devi'-cs arf* beiuQ 
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ttiniatur i 2ed, The old heavy equipaent which the a adi o- v : s ua 1 aean 
used to lug around the T)uiiding is go?ng to be replaced with 'hands- 
on*' materials and miniaturized boxes. I here in %y hand right 
now a little projector which costs less than $100. It*s about six 
inches long and about three inches wide, aaybe four inches high, 
battery operated. You can use it on a bus. with a jack and earphones. 
Listento it. The audio quality is only as good as the telephone* but 
that's good enough to get information from. Inexpensive - 'hands on". 
It won*t be long before many a librarian will have a number of thes** » 
or less expensive ones » and youngsters will get their information 
privately and without acou<vtic interference with annthc^r youngster 
three feet away reading a book. 

Watch the whole microfora development. We have hc^re a rar-^! 
which looks to be about 4 x e> on which 3,000 paqes of hooks are 
printed, with a reader not ouch laroer than a portable typewriter, 
increasingly inexpensive. Someday they predict that it w^li be cheaper 
to hand the youngster a book on so-called microfiche than to give h::t 
the physical book itself. All these things threaten the library and 
threaten the old formulae as to how big ;t should be, but sonieday, 
ujLtitaately , I th;nk that a high school :s gninQ to be a great library 
surrounded tw* living rooms. I would call them classrooms except \i you 
call them classrooms, they tend to be ceramic and like kitchens* What 
we need is high quality space »:th ^o»e* dignity which praises the 
occupant as he sits there and, m the presence oi it teacher, haon^er^ 
out the values. The student c^n net a lot of his information fro^s 
boxes ancX devices and honks but th* n the meaning nf it *%11 has to b»f 
thrashed out in the prcsenct^ of the teacher, and we hav^- no i^%chit^ 
that can repiac.- the teacher. Therefore, technolo^w i*^ not a threat 
to the professional t^-achcr. Indeed, «i> wiU haw to pay the tea^her^ 
tsore because th^ .iuv>stions .^re .jo.ng to j*^t harder. The teacher m)ll 
spend less of his X\m: t»»ll:r-g \x like :t \^ and in*itead mill be 
arguing the cultural valuvs, the ae^vning, what^s noht. what^s wr^m;, 
what'^ moral, what's larcoi , what amnr.^1. Tht^s*' ar*- hard guc- ^ t ; 
that the teachers will jf^t U>caus*' the vour.-:st*'r w.il havi- ';->?ten h . 
lacts frot:^ thin.r** and then ;et*> his vaiu^-s ti i* f-c-r^pi^^. Thvre are 
so©** 'jpstt facti^rv to wat. h aut t . 

Watch out t -'^r *h,s ud i - v i s 1 de ^ 4^ I ^ ip-*:' r * tha* ,a c^^>^.'";. 
The sn?t».ari* i *i getting better. th- ^ardwai** ii j*' 1 1 sni^^IUr ^^^-^ 

- heaper and ftjori' hands --r , 



Wa t c h o '.I t i 1 s ^ b. rm \' t u lav ' .* t c t v r - a s . T h v i ^ a ■ ; r - ' 
rrjari-^** ce^.im; \n srhr.r.i feeiUnq, par t : c_ ular 1 y v^>a sr^.o^ls 
tot f»eople and not ^ust for rhiidron. Already, ! imu-rstand, m 
HrcokUne ♦hey h^v*- two c 1 em-r. t a r v ^rhnoU which at nonntiff'4 fei'O ^ 
you aiQht call the "lonely a^^ed . These are yAt-yls^ living apart- 
ments arnl hav*u t '-at *;nffiowhf re . They c .-fse the.r frit^ndly «.rr-- ^ . 
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worK with :f tht^y ch^^nrj** th.\n ;f thvy ni?|jnti!n tr^d't.onal pr A ? i ^r** s . 

of eirtr^ aon**v, for evarapl**, worth f;fty dollars of rogul^r aoopy 
in t*»rari of \is levpart '^^n .i pr<vK'-t:s, And tnn^p who pr-ypo^o the 
Soidt^nt rh\n)^s mill n't tr.L^ tMQ;€*^t pot of r p«j ujr cv^'S . 

iht* ^1' -nrxi levvr : *» ' t r a t : c : n • *• r v*'n* * f n , For 
♦h*' hihool of Uduc,u%^.^^n .i? tr,*' r^niv^r^ity of ?-Uss.\chuset t n d i ^ r on t i nu^»>d 
.'vt-ry dv>ir4u>, cour^^, .snd pr'>-;r^3 effect iv^> ei'iht^v?n aonth^ down the 
ro.\d. The school th*Mi p^it 1 fAcuIty ind -iraduAte student-* on a 
piano fc^r a wwV«I->n'? r4'tr**^t in Cnl^rad-. to inztiat<» th<* pl^^nnirvi 
j-»rnci*^H f'^r n<>*w <*d ^loa t i oha 1 proorj|i«. Th%* r<*tr<?^t ros t SiS/K^T' - 
but th.»t cheAp in t'«' lotion a sever. ^ I a^iKon doll.^r bud^i»t . 
Twn :-Ad f.KuIty appo ; tvn t s , '^.f t^^^^fip;**. in .-v w^mtf* nf SlS^i'K' t>cr 

k;fui if :r>tvrv4'nt ion th»* pro.€>!*- of v:^;tatlon, Thi*-- : a -^t.\nd,ird 
tech'ij wh'ch ovei^u^ed and nft^fn a:s-u^^d l^caunv it tends to 
inrlui^nctf *i vttv tauU i orr^up .^^f p^oplo. A^|r^th#*r<* .^re always three 
typvn of v;^tt >rs, first, you *it*t thon« that bpii^vi? >>eforehar>d that 
thc*v aro ;-:fvj to Mt^ccu , and they ijo r>*cx And SAv ^^verything i-s 
wc^df^rf ul. rht^^. v .u th*- !i*?<ond k*nd who qr^ tn how you h.^vc' 

t?«^n Iving T ihr-ti, AntI they bnw v'-^u hAve t><i**-n lyino tn theta. 

And thev cQta*- b,%f K And th^y ^^y ,^ .^n a pubKcity ^\m^ , Th*- th:rd 

lype of v;5'??^r ;uH? .^n m'.f't *t'd ^pect.itor. Th<» r«*.\»-t;oai of 

^h*'i*» .if VAT. .u^ Kind* . n t v i n ! ••d ^p*Tta^nr'» * ^>eopU- wh^* 

tr> th** 'irhn:?! t' v i ^ ? h^-^^u^v* it w.\^ ;n * pi.^ r ? of th** ct^'-ifitry 
they wAnt%>il t-t vin;*. -^r th»7v w;*nt<*d to s*-*- Aunt -^.^Uy. Tht^rw ,ire 
aar*^- of thone v ; t i v thvin wv o*r** to a<l?«tt. Secondly , you ^^^'t th** 
typ*^ nf tfK^ct.^tor wh, ; ii Irt^u^jh? .ilt^n; r-y ^incs^'oni* wh^ thnuiht ^hout 
tho •p<ii»cr ^tr-j'^ur^' . Thi'^ a^.nv v a h%ir<1 nietb-CT or unior pres:'3»v-' 
wh< , when sr^M, a\ h.wr- ^;rt*.i» .ue-.^'t? d«^r t i ; ^.n*5 . Th.*? .\ 

popuI,%r t»-»<%hn i . In Any ca^^', t ru- i n t<* r t tpt^ct.ttor i tne 
JS'^nt i^pr^rt.^nt v:s.t-f th.-\* Is Uu' ^H*rson you ^.%n (..-.nv^-ct - 

th*- ;j^-r*'»n »rh ■ • ^-^ v i n ^ • Av^r. * ^> ^ 1 1 y tnd II a «>,,ftd«'n h*^' t "t**^ 

%n .tpr^ti** t- tn** n*^ pj *}r.i3i. Tn^* ^I'.rft^i:^ fro-: rh^* per^r,^ wh- 

wti-' ' ' .i:**- ' * hf / *lr4*,id. t^t.i-^ ' - i ,dt*t. 
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disuarit ' can move their famalies for a year or a semester. 

Those mh^ th*. exchange idea, even if you are not exchanging 

^ith sr-.',^,ied lighthouse experimental places, provide a different 
^>ert>pec* 1 ve than was ava:xable before. Even if that different, 
j>erspec t .'.v 15 mediocrity it is still a different perspective. 

Another kind of "traumatic intervention" is the coanunity 
event. Thi^ is where everybody shares soaething in common which is 
important to them, and this communal sharing - this common bond - 
can last tot a long time. It could be a sharing among parents, 
students, teachers and admioistrators . A number of colleges i.ave 
done this m terms of closing down for a day or two to examine the 
nature of the college. That is just one example of the community 
event whirb can be a very useful device. 

Anothei obvious lever is the "change agent catalyst". This 
catalyst can re a student, for example. A group of high school 
students vi^.tcd Stanfr>rd about five years ago. They were so 
excitv^d by flexible schedulinq that a promise was made to schedule 
their schools free if they could sell their district on flexible 
scheduling. The student body president of one high school went 
back and tne principal, the school board, the faculty, and the 

commun-tv - thev went on flexible scheduling and saved the sum of 
SS/X>'i. Ih^ idep* was the c^^talyst. 



'^dual or '^oup from outsirie ran be an efft*ct3ve "ch-inip 
.i.ien* v^t About five yearn ago a school district in Oieqon 

held A conference. The te-^chers m the system claimed, "Oh, we'd 
j.iKe to chanoe but nur district won ^ t let us.- And the adit i ni s tra tors 
^.^id, UVd iove to change but our teachers won't let us." The 
outfiide cr>nsaUant^ *ei/ed th*^ opportunity to sit both groups down 
tfxietht-r afxi '^unt*; *»arh j>arty'^ position to the other. That con- 
front at i or forces h4^no<». 

Tnr tu-n.riir^x) .-^ • h*- i^i^lyst is to st:r up the waters, to try 
t<^ ' r<>' 1 . tat*- new ;%^t:\.^% afui encourage new thought. Ther*? are 
raaces i.n Ai%erw:an edacaiio*-. ^hore there ;s more desire to change than 
we rercv^niz*'. A helpful pr mnpie which should be adopted is the 
notion that everything :^ permitted unle«is :t ;^ prohibited. Most 
srhr>oU operat.' on xri- ^r;nc:ple th.^t ncAb^nn :s pertsitted unless 
t 1 endor sed . 

s p,-i^uAde :^*-r\ W \cs romm.t th^^iseives now for a pro<jram in th*» 
fu*ur#-. They will no* ro«^> t themselves to cJianqe in December of 

hut they might ajrer fn i?ipie»ent the proora^ in September 10".'. 
If you w^nt to lock in the- new program, get a co-^i t-i^nt tn a "i-re- 
mch^duir. Tr^* It -r-cUire chang«>. 
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You also have to knew the right ^'psychological laoraent.** This 
IS called ^'striking while the Iron is hot." Too many districts lose 
out on substantial opportunities to change because they talked about 
it too much. Educators always plan things too well. You have a 
drainatic noment when everybody wants action, out then somec/ne becomes 
alarmed and says, 'T^n^it a minute - we have to get the ducks in a 
row." By the time you get the "ducks in a row," the moment has passed 
You have to be willing to get under way when you are not completely 
organized. The "psychological moment" is a very good lever for change 

Another important lever is the principle of "juxtaposition." 
This can be viewed as a group of alien structures. For example, 
teachers have always had five hours a week at the secondary level for 
teaching their subject. Teachers might be told they have two hours 
a week plus independent study. The teacher has to roll up his 
sleeves .^nd get to work to figure out horn to use independent stt>dy as 
an alien structure. However, if you tell the teacher, instead of 
five hours a week he has four hours a week plus independent study, 
the teacher just nods and smiles. He can see how to get it all done 
in four hours a week what he used to do in five hour's time. Then 
he will pay no attention to the indej>endent study and not learn how 
to use that time* But if it is an alien enough structure, you demand 
that people chaftge and that becomes a lever. It has to be a big 
enough change so that people have to take it seriously. 

You c^n establish ah alien structure o^ an alien curriculum. 
Just changing geography fxcm the fourth to the fifth grade is not 
enough. If you demand a new curriculum of human relations, communi- 
cation?!, aesthetic?, and technology - that degree of change in the way 
things are taught would probably be sufficient. The historian in the 
schoo] then will be forced to build bridges to the various areas, 
and will not teach all students as if they were i:ttle historians. 

You may also introduce alien personnel, A superintendent might 
hire someone »cho is coapietely off the chart, take him down to the 
principal and say, "Here^s someone I hired for you to use next year, 
and I assume you will be able to find a way to u*ie hia," The 
principal suddenly Inherits an architect, Th«^ principal did not want 
an architect - he wanted a r<*^d*no teacher. But he nsust find out hrm 
to use an architect, 

fht» principaA can t^lpiy tho saj^c- ^ame hy h*rin-i alien f>e r s '')nne i . 
Cnv school near Denver has pro^iraTi of i ndepc*nflent «itudy options, 
Ouv of the options is aodern dance hecausf* one of the housewiv**H 
the a yea wanted tf^ te^ch it. They gave her a f^^m and asked her to do 
aorlern dan'^e on indeperKi^n t ^ 1 1 uj^y t i at- , 
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Alien technology can also be employed. Today, before you can 
introduce technology, you have to justify how you intend to use it 
in triplicate. There is another strategy. Take a video-tape machine 
and give it to the teacher and say, "Here, this is yours to use and 
I'll leave it while you use it creatively.'* In one school they had 
two overhead projectors. They were still in their polyethylene film 
after thrte years. But they were all in the audio-visual checkout. 
Finally, chey were assigned at random to two classrooms in the 
school. The teacher was told, "Here is an overhead projector for your 
full-time use." On« of those projectors at the end of the year was 
being used daily, and the other was used on the average of three tin^s 
a week. At the end of the year something else unique happened - there 
were twenty-five requests from other teachers for an overhead pro- 
jector in their rooms. 

Another lever is the idea of "competing programs." In schools 
that is an original idea because everybody has a monopoly. Why not 
create two English departments and let them compete with each other 
for students, and then provide resources based on their student 
enrollment ? 

A very important lever is ^'exper imental options". The multiple 
school concept can be utilized. Establish one experimental school and 
say, "We won » t let anybody come to that school unless they allowr us 
to experiment any way we please.'^ In fact, in some districts they 
state, ^'We won * t bus your kids to school. If you want your kids tr. 
get to that school, they have to get there on their own." Then they 
say to the teacher, "You can't be in that school unless you promise 
to experiment the way we want." The predictable result 2S you will 
be over-subscribed by the teachers trying to get in, and you will be 
over-subscribed in terms of the students trying to enroll. However, 
if you force the issue say, 'Such and such a school 1-5 an experimental 
school and the kids have to he ther^," all the probleras wh:rh existed 
before wili b^? blamed on th** expc- r 1 tne nta 1 school. 

The m'iltiple srhool concept central to the ia^L^a '^r fxr»er . * 
mental opt)Ons^' because it maximi/es the opportunity for chc es . 
"Don't experiment with children" rprnmns a powerful adveriarv of 
change. By developing options, parents can learn that stud*fn**i wh^. 
are experimented wj th are fortunate children. Experimental ^-hools 
have ffior<> r«?«ources . the progrrirs*i are rlo«.eiy aonitored, ar^l leat^d^^I 
.^ct;on imediatc 

Anothor idt^.. th.- r-w, t ra; t ; '.n thv-ory" ch.^nn*^. ^"han^** 

Always appear*. Kir-jer than :t 1^. If you arc T h*> one who ^pon^-r n 
the new r on t r^pt : or, , *>i»'^ plan always enhanced hy the r oso -col or 4m! 
-^iias^e^ yo'j wear as you 1 at ;t. But fnr thp ou*^.ders, ihe 

r^ptrapt^on lo-ks v^-r,- s u-i j . r_ . h . :./1i<:\!or< ai*i'> *»:mv': t^. a^siir.f- * ^ 
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contraption is a rocket headed for the moon. They believe that once 
you mount the vehicle you are practically dead if it docs not work, 
8xp>erience with ed nation contraptions usually proves, however, that 
you can get on and stay there almost indefinitely with nothing likely 
to happen. It is much more likely that the contraption is not going 
aoiywhere than it is going to the moon too quickly. In order to 
effect change it is necessary to understand the ''contraption theory, 

Another notion is the ''open-ended commitment." The "open- 
ended commitment" implies a willingness to "get on the train even 
though we don't know where we're going." Let's start because we want 
to start, because we have people in whom we have confidence, because 
we are not satisfied with the status quo." One of the things that 
plagues educators is that we are in some instances too goal oriented. 
We do not recognize that every category of the system is arbitrary. 
We have big arguments about a category system, and once we adopt one, 
the future is determined. We do not recognize that the designated 
system is only pne of many many alternatives. Situations should be 
created which are op>€n*cnded. 

Combining this with an earlier idea, we should propose, "Here 
is an experimental school which we are not sure where it's going or 
how it's going to come out. Come with us." A present example is the 
Parkway Program in Philadelphia. Teachers ^nd students there are 
using the resources of the city of Philadelpihia. They are still 
planning the program and yet they have several thousand applicants 
for several hundred places. That shows how well satisfied people are 
now. We need to overcome the compulsive need for order and system. 
Adopting an "open-ended commitment" is one way. 

Another lever is the "great cause." Penplt* give to great 
causes not needy institutions. Too often schools portray th€»sse]v€'S 
as needy a ns t i t ut i ons . If you qo to the commoruty and say "oar 
schools are poor," no help will be forthcoming. Rut if yru say "our 
schools are great," you will get everything - aonoy, tht» rwjht to 
take risks, community action and involveraen t . 

"Coalition governance" is an important vehicle for chang*'. 
Create a faculty council- Involve students and the c^rjCBisun j t y in the 
dec is 1 on-making process - in ot^>er words, give away the f>ower . Gjve 
away some power to various kindn of coalitions. Administrators often 
say, "You know, I just can*t hold on very long*" A reply might be r 
"Well, if you can*t hold on very iono you don't have ouch to loose. 
Now ;ive Aw&y some of your power *-maybe you can give away enough 
priwer and create a different kind of coa 1 m i r,n--ffiayl><* you^ll he aM** 
to hold off longer. You certainly won't be in any worse po^* 1 1 i on 
than you are Jn now." School*, can d*^vei*'p different kin<1«. f>f '^nfhli*^ 
[iat terns, diff^r^nx pforess^*^ -4 {.\(Kzltv ^^nf^ s*ud%*nt r t i » . pa t t of 
a i»ean«» t , effect r L,\ng* . 
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How much of our fear of student participation in governance 
has to do with the legitimacy of the lack of perspective of students, 
and how much has to do with our fear that what we are now Xioing can 
not stand the light of day? Are we really willing to submit our cur- 
riculum, our organization, our staffing to neasui'es of relevance, 
performance, and accountability? 

An important lever is the "band wagon \ In America everybody 
wants to be instantly second but not first - particularly in education 
where the f^rst question is always, ''Show where it has worked." Rut 
everybody wants to be number two because that is a lot safer and 
society demands we keep up with the others. Band wagons can be good 
because you can use them to persuade f>eople to jojn, and band wagons 
can be bad because people can climb aboard without knowing where they 
are going. It is our friends that kill us, not our enemies - our 
friends that add $100 to somebody's salary and say they have differ- 
entiated staffing. Or they add seven romutes to the second period 
to read the bulletin ctnd call it flexible scheduling. Hut hand 
wagons can be used in positive ways also. 

The 'long-term commitiienl" is also an isp^^rt^^nt U-ver. When ar 
exp>«r imental situation created, a rhenomenon called the * morale 
escalator" appear?.. F e>:a*Tipl<? , ^ district aorees to initiate 
differentiated staffing r>rojcct , an ajre^-at-nt not to reverse the pro- 
gram tor at least two years !ihould be secured- Vou can never ser^iit* 
that agreement in the middle when the situation t>ecf>mes diffiruit» 
morale is low, the critics are vocal, .tod th*^- advocates l>ecome fatigu**-! 
Thiat IS exactly thtc monent when it is rao-puliifuj ti^a** not commitment 
time. let th<* * lon;-ter» romsUmcnt' \ feet' tht* p-r^soraft thrc-ujh. 

The first t j mv a horse an?1 a ^^v.^rs, ernfi^^i^ h*^U a r^i^e tnt' h^t^^ 
wf-»n, Aiorv^ w:th the ' I 'n^^-term t f^eirs t ^*>nt and tht- m^-rale **si.%irft 'i 

the 'exf>ectat ion of difficulty." ?v^.;ae sh^i^id Ij^ told, "If yoj 
think this IS go;r>t^ t?? irork , yrii a&ay bp riQht AUii you may b»» wror^;. 
but if you th:nk th tm^s f\ti* ^cin^, to run !.moothiy, y^'s-i ar* i^bsnl uf «- i v 
wrong," One ot ihv pr^*ta%»ms \n <*duc*4*- js thAt wk- promisi^ every- 
body that they are jOiH'; to win, Wi' :^'-.fiisi in tkiU'ur.rk* that we kncm 
th»' rxper '.a«*'it m.ll mtth . Whvn i» a *i t r tie t^^per : -^i^r- 1 1 

^ ^ r t rt J f } % no *i ' H" h t h : n ; .\s a n e^yrt . m t . 



By th%' t -sv^ T^'vv ib* ^ ♦ r . t w.'. v^^i*,. » • »-b-, : 

*,te * l,r.r-^ l*^ *i\ sf*»U ^ ^ ^< ' *' s t^^i' * ^ t / f 
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At one collegp, a depArtment adopted a bold strategy to get 
new ci>urses approved. It piesented the academic comnittee with 200 
courses to certify. They were set up with a raechanisa that required 
months to approve one course. If the department had presented siv 
courses, they would have had difficulty. But the comniittee, when 
confronted with 200 courses, gave provisional approval to the entire 
program. Sometimes large changes can be effected where small changes 
would be thwarted. Educators have been sIcpw to recognise that prin* 
ciple. 

Another lever is "}cyb mobility." There can not be an educator 
today who xs an educational leader in any nerise of the word \i he 
needs his job. Educators must be completely willing to have the lob 
bio* up and fly away tomorrc^. Otherwise, innovations in education 
are impossible, IrnrncAlly, many educators who act as if they did 
not need thetr j^^bs disarm th*^ir adversaries and increase thejr 
ef f er 1 1 veness . 

Ifu* appr^pi . ^tt^ us*- ct "coilect ;ve bargainin r 11 ah laprirtAnt 
i^'ver . Tht- Answer is nc^i that rf%il.-ct:vc bargaining in gc>.»d nr bad 
in its*?if. Rut thf choice of :-.su»fs :5 crucial, 'What do you bar* 
gain for" i^ the r%'ievant quest lor.. W;th soee iendership on both 
sides, th*» issues of wh.*t to bargain for in a particular instance can 

changed. You ran bargain for diffeter^xx x^d staff - administrators 
ran propose* to thf tearluTS tn^t tht-y bar-; ^nr a ,*Vk'> ^ala-y 

for classrof teachv*rs. Ihr grev^t danger is that the various grouf^ 
allow Thvmselvrs to g^t in*o An advocacy kind of sttuati iO the 
ialic.r management r-?utin<-, Adm ^ n % t r a t or s th<^n hav%^ tn qf> nut and gt*r 
^urvivAl training. Teachrrn an<i tutm i n 1 s t r i% r o r a sh^-vuld no? b<* adver- 

Thk: adsBi n . s * r t <.T s mtfte 'ievt»r m fav-r in»^er n** I ax; en fnr 

tea 1 her ^. Xh*^ adrs 1 n ; s T r a t s h^s n**ver h.\<l th»» i^ut t ^g<?t *:i -ihfT 
Hili\r:r% T-t X^A^hvtH. But ?^fga:ning gives thep .l^ut, Wh i ? ; -1 
nt' d*»d I n r y^^j r a t : ^ «r> a 1 h r ^ 5 t h 2 nk i n g a t* 4 t wK • • > \t ; ^ .n f u .1 i! 

.g*?.i I h i >i :» Vi u f .rsw.U'r -it I - ;'*»r r**n? -^f j«re«rnt Tip^rjurre% 

dofi*-, af*S tht-r. .tmk th^T t:-** .\ c ^ ^ mulin T^it-i\ w.th >^ j^** f 

** » ; r . ftt* t m \ %\\ < t }i* , F c f r V ^ 1 »* ^ : ^ ^ ^ ^ t h ^ * n r .1 ■ I a * 
fr, I ri,^?f: * • , ■ i>n" ^-.l . a , * -^.t t . » : * , - i r a • *^ % ' 



In 's^^ction I' ^ut ' t Areas' t part nj thp tjut^ si i ^ .r*?. a; r rn 
Aor;cultur<' ur *' ^<'nt , Xt»Si<. ificntjcai to thos*- on A'jn- 
rulturt' w*'r.', with th*- »'XC^ption of ttu^ nam* s t^j thi^ sut ;.*'Ct*M 
inciud*^d in th*> qu<*st mrinai rt- tor th«- followiru; subject art-a*.- 
Art, in< ludif CraJt**, Husiiuss iducatioi-, l>i ^ t r i bu I i v« fduc*:^- 
linn, Driver ar^i T r a? f i ^ af * t y education, ^n^ii*^^. Fotii;T. 
LanQu ao*^* ^ , H*- a i t i"- Kduc_ a t i on , Hoa* f c anoss us, I nd s t r ; a I A r t , 
Mat ht»tiat ic s . Mum . Phvsi^^ai : ducat i or, , Sci^nr*', ^^^^Ciai 
.tud:*-s, ar:J :rad. . 1% < h: i al a' d I nd u 1 r i a ',iwca'^^-> 
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Nciw and in the ('ut-n 



way of de<;iqnin). cairvin-! out. -Mvi v.*! u.^ t i n.; th» 
total process of learnino And t.-ach-.ni in tertts ol 
sppctfic ohiectives, based on rfsevirch in hum.xn 
l«»arh:m) and coamun i . ;a : on . and employ-.m a coabm- 
at^-^n of human and nonhuraan r«»6ourc.-n to hrim at.o> 
m-^rf *>flortiv<> instruction." C^:^ ^ 1-'] 



and 



AS th.> Conwissvon adm-.ts. "The w:d*'^nr.-ad .accflptanc*- 
apni-.catior of th:s ..road definition belo^s to the futur.- ^t:.iy 
ijul a«. the' f oci.-5ission emphas i =. , "Thou.ih only a tc<l number of 

in-ititution. have atteaptcK'. to dcsian instruct .en using such a sys- 
tematic, con,prehcnsive approarh, ther.' is reason t ^= be leve that 
this appr<.>ch holds the key to the contribution tCchnola<jy can aake 
to tho auvanc*>aH-nt of education" {7:l9). 

It IS the definition of instructional technolo<lv as the design 
of instruction usino a ,v5ten.atic. comprehensive approach ^^Jl^^'f 
this pa;>..r is directed. Anythmo less is hardly worth anyone s t.n,e 
unless It b.- for historians a oener.tion or more hence to analy.e 
the demise or the American dream or an educational system for all th. 
children' of a;; -he peo.le sufficient to support the basic philo>,orh> 
of democracy which . ^d its bitth in th«. New En-, land ..olonies. 



Pote 



,t-. al Val'u'S if , n s t f ur 1 1 on a 1 Tec hn o 1 ogy 



AS a resMlt of its study, the C omm i s s i r»i concluded that the 
.,res.-n' status .f instructional technolony 'n schools and colleges 
U a» a very low level of development. bvcm th.. most conmonly usee, 
muer als and devices are employed but a small proportion of the 
time and\h. ,ualitv as well as the quantity of ' ^-^^ ' ^^lll nn 
nolo<n' '.s ^ distarbin;lv low order. Accordmn to the Comm ss.on. 
"Examinin; t impact ol t.-rhnologv on American eciucation in 1060 
,rtik<. ..xam --nn tho impact of th. automobil,. on Xn^.Tican life wh.n 
the McKlnl T F ir.'. f.rst CiSe <vn the market" (8:IQ). 

iH-s- thii limited assessm-nt of current t>rartire, thr 
< o^m-ssinn t.eneve^ that .ns t rn-t i nna 1 technnloov has h i ah potential 
}lr -^niprAv.n : thv .Uual-tv«. nd f-t 1 crt i v.-^vs s of oduration. Specifi- 
cally ,' the . or^T i s s . on ideV<'.Iieu tho toaicn^m, r<.t..nf.ai value-i ot 
instruct :>":al terhnolo,-)v ; 

1 . Tech!, . i >^ _S2SL-Ii:i}i^SJl}^£S'} '''^ ^ ' ^^-^"^ ■ 

rv, mainitude of the task our nociets has assigned schools 
•,n<< c'upg-s coupled with the constraints in personnel, resources 
knd ti-r mak.. it imperative that the educative process be as 
r.tf..t ... .nd a< etfi.-ent as possible. Instructional technology 
can '..<ke it so. For onr th ni, i i r ^n often s^H-ed up the 
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le.irf):n-5 proc^^<^^ , at iox'^t :ti coTt.\in m^i vidm^Is, while thrr** 
will always tu' A TUM'(i f.>r toarher^. i as t ruM : i^n.\ I tochnolo-y, 
when appropr • AtcU utili/ini, c^n f r^o t*Mch»>rs i t om nanv routine 
man^^oement and i n< 1 1 uc t ; ona 1 tasks so 'hat the> can concentrate 
their tirao and effort n on the roles ano functions for wh : ch tht-y 
are profe^isionaiiv t r.^\ncd and which t hev can do best. 

•'A huo^^n hein? should not be wasted m do:no wh.*t 
forty sheets of paper or two phonographs can do. 
Ju*;t because f>crsonal tcachino is precious and can 
do what books and apparatus can not, it should be 
saved for its p*?culiar work- (1m :6'^), 

Illustrative of this point is the coononplace argument that 
it a teacher can be relieved of the routine, repetitive, and often 
boresome task of present :nn factual information, generally by 
means of lecture, he raay have time to participate in a small dis- 
cussion group, ^j3Jl£jrv'e students at work in a project, or even 
respond to a student^s question or listen to him tell of a recent 
triuaph. He raight even have time to think about what he in doi^ j 
or what he should do. In anv event, if teachers had HHire time 
for activities of this sort, ii is likely that their efforts would 
be Qore productive. 

^ • Technolog y can raake education more individual (1 1:31). 

The problem of how to deal with individual differences among 
learners i<i ever present. 

Practitioners as well as theorists have developed a variety 
of approaches and techniques by i4iich teachers can make adjust- 
ments in instructional programs to accommodate the differences in 
pupils' abilities to learn. Carlton Washburne's Winnetka Plan 40 
years ago is an example of one attempt to make it possible for 
^pupil*; to move through a standard curriculum at their own pace. 

It now seems likely that sonje of the recent developments in 
instructional technology such as programed instruction and com- 
puter assisted instruction greatly increase the possibilities of 
individualizing instruction. Further, exploratory uses of the 
computer to record a pupil's past performance and to store infor- 
matio«i about his interests, abilities, and learning style suggest 
that it may be practical to offer the student many alternatives 
regarding not only materials and methods but a^so with reference 
to directions and objectives. 

Accoaamodating individual differences among learners in a 
democratic society requires more than modifying the methods, 

i: 1 
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matetiaU and r,^t*^ of innttuctw>n. It aU^ d€>aand% ruirxruU 
which Will en.d^le each Icatnot to teach that eduCA^ional goal 
have Ion.) clatmed to be the ri^iht of every c^tiren of a dewociacv; 
nameiv, the full rcAlizatvon oi hi*, unique human potential. 

InstzvK tic«iAl technoKx;y, when utilised withm a sv^teas 
approach to the developoK-nt of program of insttuction, offeis 
greater possibilities of achieving individualized tn!it ruction than 
those th,\t have existed in the f>ast. 

3 . Technology can give msti u<J:i£g ^ J^^^^^^ scientific base {I2:j2 ) . 

While we need to know more about how people learn, ei]^>eriaUy 
from the electronic ©edia, we already know a great deal about 
learning that is useful in de*iinnini:> instructional programs and 
in guiding the activities of teachers. For example, individuals 
learn more easily and effectively when they are interested in what 
they are studying and when they see that it has sorn^ value tr> them 
personally. The work of B. F. Skinner demonstrates the importance 
of reinforcerocnt in the learning process. Feedback on a learner's 
efforts also facilitates and increases the effectiveness of his 
learn ino . 

Instructional technoloc}y offers increased and improved possi- 
bilities for dcsioninq instructional prt^grams that take known 
learning prirciples into account. Instructional technology can be 
u-ied effectively to provide iimediat© reinforcement and feedback, 
the use of videotape recorders to enable an athlete, act'^r, public 
speaker or teacher to see and hear his performance iiwediately 
after he has completed it illustiates this point. 

4 . Technology can aake instruction m ore powerful j 13:32) . 

Marshall McLuhan's thesis that media are extensions of man's 
body and central nervous system supports the contention that new 
forms of communication increas^e man's capabilities of mlating 
to and understanding his envi rlximent . An obvious example is 
televisiOT which enabled millions of people around the world to 
go with the astronauts to the moon and to live with thera through- 
out their recent hazardous return. Because of what they saw and 
heard on tclevision-p^the viewers of moon flights now have a 
knowledge and understanding of space travel, weightlessness and 
the force of gravity on the surface of the moon far more mean-- 
ingful than that which most of them could have gotten through 
written and spoken communications alone. It is also true, of 
course, that what people saw and heard when viewing the astro- 
nauts inside the capsule and on the moon was made more meaningful 
by the explanations of commentators and the use of animated motion 
pictures, working models, photographs, charts and diagrams. But 
these media are also extensions of man's powers of perception. 
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n;e i»port.\rut* of tin tu t ov]>*'r M^nrt* in NsAin^n; .uut th.* 
nci^d to ri>la!t» th4' school uj r : r u 1 uin to t ht- Ijvo*. nf ItMi ruT^ 
and th*» socu^tv in i»hir*) thi^' I i Vf> b^m twin ih^-mv-. of 

petiaotH^s lor years. 

WhiK* tht- trip t*U»visioii viow4M>i tn<^k to th»' moon Wi\s not 
an ac tual trip, tW sensr of imm**ch.^rv thiy experiencc<t coupled 
with the highly realistic portrayal of thr t-vc^nts they oh*ierved 
made it alnoit seem for many people that they were actually there 
The inauouration of a president, the veto of an act of C nnoress , 
the fortaal opening of Kxpo 7() are other example*; amonn thounanfls 
that could bt> cited to docuincnt the fact that television provides 
vicarious experiences that are often extremely close to <lirect 
cxptTience. The potential of instructional technolorjy for ut i 1 - 
\7inn the ''here and now- m teachino and learning is very gfeat 
indeed. 



* J ^'<^'^^nolou^ i :llLJ^jli_^^l£l' ^\'^^ edura tM>n mor e equal ( 1 S : 3 ~s \ , 

Lqu.ilitv of educational opportunity ih fimdamental ideal 
of the Aoerican people, but the tragic truth is that for many 
childien. youth and adults tn thi-^ land the r^s^l^ty ha tall*>n 
*ar short of the ideal. 

Many schcravs have been introduced into American education 
to make curricula more responsive to the nee<is or learners and 
more relevant to their lives. While it is fair to say that some 
progress has been nkide, we all knew that much remains to be done. 

It IS the vnnv of the Commission that the use of instructional 
technology is necessary in order to provide learners with more 
equal access to learn inn resources. 

---What have we done to rcali/e these potential values of instructional 
technol ony ? 

-•-What have we done to use the new media to make teachinn and learning 
more effective and more efficient? 

--•What have we done to use instructional technoloqy to make access to 
educational opportunity more equal? 

While our answers to these questions must reccNini^e that the 
extent to which schools are employ inn instructional technology as well 
as the success achieved tbrouqh its use is limited and much less than 



W4* wouUi haw it tH! , wr r.in <lenifw>¥i t t .i 1 lur*- an<! th«»r<- ^h^t the growth 
ol mst ruc t innrtl ttu hnfa*H)v h.\s t><M-n f nns . di* rah 1 4? ♦iinr*> lO^H mhon tho 
National iKfcn**!- Hduratirm Act h^^camo law. Your study roj>nrts <>ytensive 
us 4' of nrw rorMia in sonM^ scJui'^^ls. 

In a rifCiMit coni ctk-m v on the kcpor t of th** C oretti^sion on In^trur- 
tmnal lechnol<><}y, s< vcral penpi** who have contActs with schools through- 
out thf country maintained that schools today, at l«-ast in cic-ner^^l, are 
much diffc:rent than tht-y wire in th«' fifties. They claimed that teachers 
and pupils use overhead j>ro}ec t or ^ » tape recor<ler*, record players and 
filnstrips rather corxunonlv. One neraber of tho rcinference reported 
she had s*en evidence of this in small schools in the rural Midwest. 
Many of us can also attest to the fact that teariiers and pupils are 
makino m^reasmn use of th»^ new technolony, particularly the less 
4-ypen^ive and nor*- easily manaried types of equipTn«*nt and materials. 
This fact is rt'crKuii 7ed in ynur report. 

:>uc!) are a few of the l^noht spots. Actually, s onie of the illus- 
tration^ oj piorjjjsino us«»s c^f instructional technology described by the 
rom5r;issi<»ii wexi^ drawn t r om schools in Massachusetts and several educa- 
tors riteil in its report are from institutions located in this State. 

It IS the- briubt spots which heartened the Commi s s 1 on * s view of 
the much greater benefits still to be derived from instructional tech- 
nolooy. As A result, th<- Commission agreed that our nation must invest 
in ins t r*i' t 1 ona I t*-cbnol(vjy on a scale much <ireater than it has in the 
pas t . 

r does tu>t permit a status leport ot current uses of instruc- 
tional tc hnology. FUil it will be worthwhile to recall a few pioneerinq 
efforts to .n)provt etiucation thrnu^}h the use of instructional tech- 
nology » 



Te levis 1 on 

Everyone here undoubtedly knows of the enviable record of VKtBH 
to utilw-e television as an educational medium. The accomplishments 
of this station are of such hiqh order that the Commission described 
WGRH as one of the nation's most successful educational television 
stations. Nonetheless, it is unf ortuiHitely probable that this station's 
pro9ramin<j has had relatively little impact on the curricula of the 
secondary schools in its viewing area. It is also probable that the 
high school teachers in Massachusetts who attempt to utilize commercial 
television programs in their teaching, either by having their pupils 
view at home or by playing in class a locally-recorded video tape of 
the original telecast, are distinctively r^re. It is also probable 
that those who attempt to help their p)upils become selective and dis- 
criminating viewers of television may be even rarer. 
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The potent iai of open and rlosed-c i ui t television as *<» i X as 
video tApeii is still largely untapped 50 f.\r a< 5€»rondary educAt^, on 
is concerned. 

Other f or«^ of televiswin terhnolooy iruiudin^j ?SO<J acgahert^, 
■ult jplexma , •lectronic video recording and satellit*>s, as reported 
by the Comniiss i on » "have oreat potential for education . , ♦ however, 
their ii-^e and effectiveness have ^>een 1 i mi ted»-both in quantity and 
quaUty (16:71). 

^^ro'jr ^me 6 Ins truct i on 

About ten years ago, educators froni coast to co»ist wpre sud* 
denly made aware of what was billed as a revolut icmary and h;qhly 
proffiisinq instructional technique, namely, programed instruction. 

Due, at least m [>art , to uncritical thinkin9 on the part of 
many educators as well as the enthusiasm of sone entrepreneurs for a 
quick profit, programed instruction enjoyed but a brief period of 
ascendancy and then a quick demise. This was unfortunate because the 
failures which caused educators to discredit programed instruction 
were due taainly to the inexpert and hasty development of the programs. 
When the process is properly and appropriately applied*-and it is a 
process--programed instruction is one highly effective instructional 
approach. Indastry and military training programs have used it ex- 
tensively and successfully and there is no reason why it cannot con- 
tribute materially t o indi vi dua 1 i zed instruction in our elementary 
and secondary schools as well* 

Perhaps the most important outcome of our experience with pro- 
grauned instruction is the clearer insights we now have of the proc««s 

of instruction. Our attempts to program instruction have helped us see 
more clearly the vital importance of specifying our objectives, testing 
our instructional designs and materials with representative learners 
and carefully validating completed programs. V^ii le this process is 
fundamental in the development of all instructional progranvs, its 
importance in developing programs for individualized instruction is 
especial ly apparent . 

Dial Access Information Retrj^evaj^ Systems 

Another recent innovation in instructional technology is the 
use of dial access information retrieval systems. A nationally 
prominent leader in exploring the educational potentialities of 
information retrieval systems is the West Hartford Public Schools. 
The Oak Park-River Forest High School near Chicago is also experiment- 
ing with this particular technological device. Initial experiences 
with dial access retrieval systems confirm their high potential for 
facilitating individual! zed ins t rue t ion. 



Now and :n the Fituro 

Wh:I<? Could de^cr the num^rrous other pioneer inq efforts in 
instruct innAl tc»chnology such a» CAI Gaac* and Siaulation, 8«ni film, 
and student produced films {notably popular in some of your *chooU) , 
It would he useful instead, to «how some excprpts froa a f i l?n entitled 
The Teache r and T echnology which illustrate new appl scat ior^s and pro- 
ce<lur<>s as of two or three years ago and which are stm s-if f ' ci«-ntly 
uiii'iui' to aent r>ur attention. 

Bxc<'r;»t : Learnin'^i as Se I f -Learn i n';} 

'In a montaqe of young people in 5elf -instruc- 
tional, media-centered experiences xnciudinQ 
models , tapes , osci lloscopes , computers , teaching 
machines, exhibits, and othet technological 
developments, the point implied is that, after 
all, all lea'^ning is self -learning and that while 
Johnny aus t still learn to read, the fact is that 
the Second XrKlu-s trial i7evolution has caught up 
with education. Instructional Technology is herf 
to stay.'' 

hxcerpt! Media and the Continuous Progress School 

*The Brighan Young Laboratory School m Provo, 
Utah, is viewed a« an exajaple a growing number 
of programs based on individualized instruction, 
independent study, and the use of both programed 
and non-prograiaed materials* The breakdown of 
learning activities into independent study, small 
group, and large group instruction, individual 
testing, and counseling is seen. Lowell Thomson, 
Director of the Laboratory School, describes the 
prograjB with connents by several teachers.*' 

While some of the examples of instructional technology shown in 
these excerpts border on the systeais approach to teaching and learning, 
they are, in the main, illustrative of the more conventional use of 
ins truct lonnl technology* 

As an example of a systematic approach to the developraent of 
individualized instruction it would be useful to show a slide-tape 
presentation of the story of individualized instruction in business 
machines and typing at Lansing Community College. 



f S 1 2 w** - r a p- • '*r V s o n t .\ t . on , 

Wh ; * * h ^ *i hi '}h I y b .i-. f o *^ f u 1 * * r ^4 r a ; «i r. or * h»' 4* : » ^ * orn* ' t hi' 
y 't t «'T2S /ipp r ' 3 ch . it : 9 r*^ r t : n 1 y an v x r*^ i U*n t ; n ; t : 1 f t^z x ^ 

One point which should ^>cir t ; cula r iy ♦'*aph.\*» : * i i ■> that the 
revised HuHincst MAchine** prcK^ran illustrated hrrc ar.^s first d^s;^jn«*'i 
to achieve? s|M»cif:ed purposes for specified i^arnc^rs undi^r hi^^hiy 
flexible conditions. Th<?n» and only then, w^re the media brou'jht m 
which wipfi? nccefiSAry to do the job. N^^^^dlO's^ to say, it »r.i<i a job which 
could not be done without ta^^dia and which w.^s Iit**raily aiad*^* possible 
by educational technology. Nonetheless, th<> itsportant point is that 
such ^^ysteoatic analysis of learner needs and ^iystentatir dev*?lopment 
of prooraas to meet these needs i!i the proce^Es by means of which the 
real potentials of ins tract : nnal tcchnolY^y can he real;7ed. It is 
al^-> the most prorsisim pro d%*vrlnpe'*. t*^ thi^ t ^ hk* f '^^r thf* solution 

to edacationM crucial problecs^* 

to the u«^C' of : t r urt . ona 1 terhn-ilr. )v t^:r ht ih ^ch^ols 
now» p0rhAp% t* p best we can say is that s onn* t^cJ^.c^-^l h^v** m^MiP pro?^^ 
:sin'j starts* 

As to the f u t are , you, tho parents, tmard raenbers^ ti-achers and 
adn- * St rat or s J will play a s 1 -in: f i canr part .n determining that future* 

Spr»aking for rsa ny special:sts :n learn in i theory and mstrtirtion 
as w«*li as in media, the Cora^jssion on Ins tract io?iaI Technolot^y has 
pointed the way we should ao. Whether we Q^t th^xv or not will d«*r>end . 
in no small way, on the depth of your conmtn»'nt, th*5 effort you fsake 
to develop the requisite knowledge and s*';:lls^ and th<' sur.port you 
ji* t f r o!7i t he pub 1 1 c orally. 

The stakes are h: jh» We hup*? wi' w*Il all r:^*- ^ rhtllv^nj*' 
and succeed in a*' e t 1 ni ou r r e s j"' -^n s 1 >i i 1 : t : s . 
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CAVTvW HIGH SC^CX^L 
L Anton , H*$*Achu^<»t l« 

Th «diiy . Apr t i , I ' 
Coff^ A nd >^<?o 1 1 1 r 111 1 -^n 

P«porT ot Study - Dr. Willi*^ C. .♦Ai^ apA 
t>t, Lloyd S. Mlchjiel 

Di»cu**ion about th^ Study 

Position Pmp^t - Dr. Lloyd MichA^l 

Ed.O. M« York Univ0r*liy; Director, A 5tt>dy of tr#%f 
CompTQh0f%%iv^ High School in H*«»Achu««?tti ; Prof«#»^T 
of Bduclition, Nor tJm<?ti tern Univertity: Sup^r int€»nd«nt , 
Bvantton, Illinois Township Ml/jh School, 1^8-641; 
?^Ational Coiniitt«9 on Secondary SducAtion; Ch^ira^n, 
National Advisory Board, Nat jon.^l rn«t ruct ionAl T#l^« 
vision C#nt*r; NatlonAi Advinory Coo«Ution, A Sfx^iy 
of the A»0tic^t\ Independent School, Chairayin, lllin^it 
Stftt^ Scholftrfhlp CotSBAit* ion, 

PC' c t i '^^n 4 - n 1?^ I , A u'i ; v r: ^ c 

Po^ litem pAj>^r - Di . . I. ioyd Trunp 

Ph,D* Unlv^rAity of ChicA*?o. AASoclat© S**rr^tAry, 
National AAAOciatlon of SecondAry School incXp^iji 
#inc« i^60; Director, NASSP Model ScJ^ool F^roj«»ct» 
He i» aI^ci A mdeiy traveled educational con^tittant 
and lecturer. Dr. Troap^i varied potltion^ to edu- 
cation inriud**: Profeator of BducAtion, tfniv^r^lty 
of UUnoia, i >47.S9; Director, NASSP ^taff t?tlHia- 
tion Co«ail*iiion, Director, HASSP Adainittrat i ve 
Internship Procjrae. Author of nu»eroM« arttclen and 
book* . 

S^m-JBTT: DCH**-: HETTSP WITH W^iAI Y. ^UVI. 
React :onH - Pan#l , Aud;enL* 
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fnT spec t X vt' ^ o!i t^*^ Cr.mi)r <'h*'ns X V*' 
Hi<jh ^cboij] in rb*' Srv^^nt i * s 

* . 'jivrf) adrqiK^ti ^nrollffiint, ran a school with limitc»d 
fmanriAl rt«;r»urcrs of f i i a curriculurD with <nuft'JCi*nt 
br^^^dth and drr^th to Tn*H't th^^ noods of ^ divt^rs^- studi^nt 
■^"^ hfxlv , And to t»rnvidt rss^^ntml f ac i 1 1 T i*>s'^ 

1. { <i thi rstabl i *ihm4 nt of rt-oional voc a t i on a 1 * t cc hn ic a i 
hi'jh srhr><>i<. discouraoinq th<' di'v^ lopnont of rryional 
conpr < ht*n s i high school ^^'^ 

•i , Should r*'(jionAi vcKationai hioh schools gri»atly i^xtt^nd 
th*Mr ?.cadi*nic pionrams and b**comr Piu 1 1 i -pur p^ose high 

S. DcK^*^ th» local*' of the school * th(^ laro<^' city, th^- 
suburban comrounitv , thv rural ari*a - inipost^ unique 
conditions in tn*- d»*volopm*^nt of future conipr rh».'n s i vo 
hi')h schools'^ 

To wb«it oxti-nt IS tht^ r oopt-r a 1 1 vt^ affiliation of ono or 
mori> hiqh schools th*- most f»-as ibi<* answt^r to no<>d<»d 
corjpr»^hi nsiv^'noss"^ 

An ad*M.^uat<^ * due at son a I prfvjraft mu^^t afford <'ach siudt^nt a 
numbtT of options for hiii future* * a job, colU^g*- rntry, furth*^r 
vr.<^, tlo^a] trainmn, f>r a cnnhi n**d work-study program. In addition, 
it sh-'iU Id ^u*lp» hitt d»w*^iop hxs grt*at<-st potontiai as a porson, and 
;ir t*;:-ar hira to as^^vrnt ?b<' duties and r n spon s i bi I 1 1 1 s of an .'ffcctivt- 
.-iti7*'r i z i^c; th^' wxd*' d:v*-rsity of rducational not^ds and 

ntrirst*- whi^ > th<' ufispif^ctrd studont body m t hn typical hiqh 

>h*^nsjvt* hiqh school can 

s|M'r u a I 1 z*'<i n»M^ds of individual student , 



school p. > s s s , th*' J T >cjr an ;p tbf r'<iT^*ii|'^=h*^ns i vt* hiqh bchc 
l*<t ra. t-t th*' c omnc^n , in ttnjr at iruj no*>d^ of all ^. *ud4'nts and 



Th» hi')b srr>M.->l rf th*» <»i'v**nt if s must mv\^X thr tvst of quality. 
W:]lian Car r stat*'d s*^v*Tal y^-ars ago that wt» had solv*»d thf problem 
»-f 'ji'ttma childr^-n an»i youtn ir. scht>ois, now the concern must 
what tht % ()»'t out of schoni. Quality throuoh (iivi^rsity is t h*^ char go 
tf» iti.* lir hi.jb schr^l, uualitv EDust hi- ♦ hf kind c>f comp r4»hon si vc 
« <iui' a* * . that svrvM-s » a« ^ ip^iiwdual anti <»f^rv< s all. 

S^^r rt:ar' .\^wt- i t i , with tt.od i f : ^ a t i r.n and v i s i <^n s f r cm ot ht^ r 
. da. .t* rs, fl. V' 1( p«'d I"* c bar ac 1 1 r 1 s t 1 c s o? a (]ualitv hiqh school. 
For tiM; ii^n ? w» hav<" satisfit^d with tanqit It^, obs*-rvabl»' con- 

Options and ar r an<jv'n»'f" t s as valid indicators of tjuality, I rrf ^ r to 
su.' b ov»^i *u Sid i nii; ? < - s as t r a i n in^; and *-^xp<' r i t^nc^ of t ho staff, 
pup I 1 - t f arh*' r rat.;-», p4-r •pupil f^xpond 1 1 um s , numbt^r f'^* --^ium^'S m 
Th*^ iibraiv. pufM 1 spa'.c allotre»'nts^ and twtn tht' nuffih^^r of National 
MfTit -srhniarsbif w'.nn«rs Th** ^ h a r ac t r i s t i c s t^at Tawi'lti and 
f>t>« rs adv'^ra** t^'j." *^ hi-vr^rs : tM' trif^r. t r ad i * i <)na I ?Ei- a sti r ♦ rc^nt s of 
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quality. For oxamplr. thoy ask high schools to answer such 
searching qu^^^tions as the following: 

1 Ar^- th«-re sufficii?nt course offerings to choose from 
so as to permit all students to pursue in depth those 
auth,ntic vocational and academic interests they may have. 

2 Are sufficient instructional materials, procedures, and 
methods sufficiently varied, extensive, and contemporary 
to make learning itself a self -renewing process for 

St udHnt s? 

3 Are students increasingly encouraged and/or required to 
assume more responsibility for their own learning and tb 
make intelligent decisions about their future? Are they 
extended more autonomy, both in studies and general 
control as they move through the school? 

4 tho school organized so as to provide the principal 
and his staff with the authority, responsibility, and 
fu.^ds to initiate new programs on an experimental basis 
and to evaluate their effectiveness? 

s There IS the characteristic of quality related to per- 
cent ions of the school. Do students perceive the school 
as a desirable-plae<^ in which to learn and live? Do 
teachers envisage the school as one where their own 
personal and professional aspirations ran be fulfilled. 
Do parents consider the school to be providing that 
quality of education they are seeking for their children. 
Does the administration perceive the school situation to 
In- amenable to growth, change, improvement:' 

These questions and others like them are truer measures of 
qu.,lity than those traditionally utilized in our schools. The new 
■Uluative criteria. 4th fcdition, now being implemented in the 
i^ir^TTT^ration with the New England Association of College, 
and Secondary Schools, provide other significant indices q^^^^^V' 
It IS hop.a that the National Assessment Program and efforts of 
other national oroup. will add greatly to qualitative measurement and 
evaluatinr,. The important fact is that quality secondary education 
demands more service, to students and more effort and achievement 
from t hem ♦ 

In addition to the measures of comprehensiveness and quality, 
the high school of the seventies must meet the test of relevancy. 
R,.levapr.. as vou know, is a '•buggy" word. One writer states that 
"duaw.n' lacks relevance because it is too disengaged, too detached, 
,oo remote from those significant choices which confront studrnts 
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here and now, and too indifferent to the actual problems of society. 
Newsweek Magazine in a recent article entitled "What's Wrong with 
American High Schools Today?" states "Basica Uy the student complaint 
IS that their schools are out of touch with what is most important in 
their lives, that they have failed to keep pace with the great changes 
in American life during the past two decades." Ralph Tyler writing in 
Agenda f or the Nation challenges the secondary school to develop a 
relevant and authentic curriculum to serve more adequately the needs 
of youth and the demands of a changing, technological society, 

Alvin Burich in his book. Reforming A mer ican Education , makes 
a strDng case for the humanities as the new and essential frontier 
in curriculum reform. He states that the humanities, properly con- 
ceived and taught, constitute the great integrating force in the 
school curriculum. To achieve this schools must transcend the 
traditional subject matter categories by which the schools organize 
the curriculum. Schools, according to Eurich, must center their 
teaching on major ideas with which students will have to grapple 
throujhout their lives. Only the insights of the humanities, he con- 
tinue*:, can illuminate such themes as freedom, responsibility, and 
the aims of life. 

Too much of what we now teach is deflecting young p^. pie from 
meaningful, productive lives. Teaching must be relevant to young 
people in today's world. Every subject field must do soul-searching 
in terras of relevance. Many students are no longer willing to study 
something because we as teachers and administrators say that eventu- 
ally they aTe going to use whatever it is we are presenting, or that 
educated people must have this information as part of their back- 
ground. Students are going to have to be, in the current lingo, 
"turned on" in school more than they are. Much less attention should 
be given to imparting information, in teaching students how to per- 
form, and much more effort and imagination, as Norman Cousins says, 
expc»ndPd in the process of i,</lf -discovery and creative development 
so tljdt youth can learn up to their productive capacity. 

Schools must motivate the student to become the person he is 
capable of becoming. Raymond Houghton wisely reminds us, "Everyone is 
an intellectual when provided with opportunities for involvement* As 
students find the teacher relevant and the school relevant, they will 
fight to be involved. Youth drop out of school not b*>cause they want 
ta avoid involvement, but because they seek it and the schools deny 
it to them.-* We must consta,niy remind ourselves that in America our 
commitment to education includes not only the right of every individual 
to an opportunity for an education h-t the right to an equal oppor- 
tunity for a meaningful, satisfying education. 

If the high school of ♦he seventies is to be more widely compre- 
hensive, more relevant, and of higher quality to <;erve both individual 
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and social needs, it must differ in many ways from most of our high 
schools today. There are four priiDary dimensions of change and 
innovation that I believe need simultaneous attention and carefuJ 
inplementation. Ignoring any of these areas will, in my judgment, 
inhibit the effectiveness of the other three. Stated as goals 
those dimensions of change are: 

1. We must make effective institutional rearrangements for 
teaching and learning. 

2. We must use more educational technology wisely. 

3. We must introduce relevant, authentic curriculum content 
into all of our courses and in new courses as they are 
deve loped . 

4. We must emphasize the responsibility of the student for 
his own learning. 

One could easily spend an equivalent amount of time that I have 
used this morning in a discussion of each of these areas of needed 
change and innovation. Perhaps during the discussion period the panel 
and the audience may wish to raise some questions and suggest some 
promising practices now underway in their schools. 

We have made great orogress in our high schools. The issue is 
not whether they are better than they used to be; they are better. 
The question is whether they are good enough for the critical and 
demanding times in which we live and for the times that lie ahead. 
A sober appraisal of the Commonwealth's need for improved high schools 
today and tomorrow should convince all of us, educators and laymen, 
of the necessity to use wisely and effectively the material resources, 
the ideas, and the personnel essential to produce the best possible 
schools. This is no easy road. Focus on change, as Lloyd Trump has 
said, requires focus on courage. 

You and I need to be conscious of the fact that we are giving 
responses to needed improvements in education each day by what we 
do and how we do it. I am convinced that the genesis of change and 
innovation lies within each of us. The inspiration must be a young 
man or a young woman whom we have helped to motivate and e.rect to 
higher purooses, who senses in the words of Alfred North Whitehead - 
"a vision of greatness." I am assured that the stakes are high. The 
results can bring high rewards. The satisfactions both personal and 
profession^il axe immeasurable. 
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Doing Better with What You Have* 
NASSP Model Schools Project 

by 

J. Lloyd Trump 



My purpose today is to help anyone in any place to improve the 
quality of teaching and learning. Your school, old or new, in ghetto 
or suburb, poorly supported or richly endowed, can be better than it 
is. How to do it is our mission. The basic requirement is that you 
know where you are going, that your educational goals are clear. 

The NASSP has developed a model to help you. I»ll tell you 
about that model and, in the process, suggest some alternatives for 
you to consider in making changes in the right direction in your 
school^ ^doing better with what you have . 

Some persons argue that any change is better than no change 
at all— but that is a useless controversy. The directives from pupils 
and teachers are too clear these days. Schools will change. 

The NASSP Model is being implemented in a project, supported 
partly by the Danforth Foundation— with 34 schools participating. How 
will these schools be different? What should we call them— more 
humane schools because each individual gets more attention? Some 
people in one of the model schools, a junior high school in southeast 
Washington, D. C. , call it the NOW School. 

The National Association of Secondary School Principals has the 
Model for the NOW School. No one else has such a comprehensive 
program. We have been working a long time with some very old ideas. 
The roots of our Model are deepr 

Quintilian stated the philosophy almost 1900 years ago: 

Moreover, by far the larger proportion of the learner's 
time ought to be devoted to private study. The teacher 
does not stand over him while he is writing or thinking 
or learning by heart. While he is so occupied, the 
intervention of anyone, be he who he may, is a hindrance. 

The foundations also are in pronouncements of Plato, Socrates, 
the Humanists, in Herbart , Rousseau, Morrison, William Wirt, Carl 
Rogers, and thousands of others, past and present. 
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Our contribution in the NASSP is to put a lot of those old 
ideas, and some new ones, into a total commitment for a Model—or 
system— where changes in all aspects of schools have to occur, we 
have been working on quite a number of school improvement projects, 
for a long time. A few examples, are the work experience project 
with the NYA in the late 1930' s; Planning for American Youtj^ in the 
1940's- the staff utilization studies in the 1950's and 1960's; and the 
Administrative Internship as a means for better schools, also in the 
1960's. I am sure that many of you know that Dr. Lloyd S. Michael, 
Director of your Study of the Comprehensive High School in Massachusetts, 
served as Chairman of the Committee that developed the NASSP staff 
utilization studies. My privilege was to direct that project. 

The NASSP staff utilization studies developed several publications 
that attracted world-wide attention. The first. New Horizons for 
Seconda ry School Teachers , suggested a broad spectrum of studies while 
indicating some important choices that principals had to make. The 
second publication. Images of the Future , attracted even more attention, 
we put new ideas from the staff utilization studies, supported by the 
Ford Foundation, into a frame of reference and described our teaching 
and learning system. The report at the end of the project. Fp c us_on 
Change— Guide to Better Schools , still sells a lot of copies with 
translations into several foreign languages. 

We tell you these things that you may understand better the 
origin and development of our NASSP Model. A lot of so-called new 
ideas today need the model because a failure to change all aspects of 
the school program limits the possible gains of such innovations as 
television, programmed instruction, flexible scheduling, micro-teaching, 
use of varied learning strategies, including educational games, total 
environment education, various curriculum projects, the school-witnin- 
a-school, year-round school, and many more. These innovations fail in 
most cases to produce pupil gains and to help teachers because they 
try to function in self-contained classrooms, or with poor staff 
utilization, and with principals who sometimes have the wrong priori- 
ties . 

Now I want to give you a more detailed explanation of the NASSP 
Model. Later I will suggest some ways for you to take steps toward 
it in your school to do better with what you have. 

Outline of THE MODEL of the NASSP Model Schools Project 
1. BASIC GOALS: 

a To provide a program with varied strategies and environments 
* for learning through which all pupils, regardless of difference-, 
in individual talents and interests, may proceed with gains. 
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b. To provide conditions for teaching that recognize differences 
among teachers and capitalize on the special talents and 
interests of each person. 

To define clearly the role of the professional teacher as 
separate from the roles of clerks, instruction assistants, 
and general aides. 

d. To separate the principal's role in instructional improve- 
ment and general supervision from management tasks that can 
be done by other persoos. 

e. To emphasize in curriculum revision the distinction between 
those learnings that are essential for all pupils, and those 
learnings which are specially relevant for some of them. 

f. To reduce required learnings in all subjects to provide more 
time for pupils to follow their own interests and talents. 

g. To develop better methods and materials for evaluating changes 
in conditions for learning, teaching, and supervising, as well 
as changes in the use of the things of education; also for 
evaluating the effects of the program on pupils, teachers, 
and principals. 

h. To utilize school funds, supplies and equipment, and other 
school facilities differently to produce better results as 
described under Item "f" without necessarily having more of 
the things of education. 

i. To discover better ways of utilizing outside consultant help 
not only within a given school but also through audiovisual 
devices to spread the consultants' talents among other schools. 

j. To analyzp the process and the progress of change among schools, 
BASIC CHARACTERISTICS OF TME PROGRAM: 

a. The principal spends three-fourths of his time working directly 
with teachers to improve instruction and learning. 

1) He organizes learning for teachers according to the same 
general principles that he expects teachers to follow with 
their pupils. 

2) He selects assistants qualified to handle the school's 
managerial and other tasks only indirectly related to 
instructional improvement. 

b. Differentiated staffing and other arrangements produce changed 
roles for teachers. 
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1) 



4) 



instruction Assistants {average of 20 hours per -^^^ P" 
teacher) oversee pupils' independent study etc.; Clerks 
(averaqe of 10 hours p«r week per teacher) keep records . 
etc.; General Aides (average of 5 hours per week per 
teacher) perform tasks not requiring competence in subject 
areas or clerical skills. 

2) Teachers are scheduled an average of not n.ore than 10 hours 

' per week with pupils groups (2 hours with ^"^^f °'^P= ' , 
hours with s.all); the balance of 20 hours ^^^^V °" 
premises, are for keeping up-to-date, developing materials, 
evaluating, conferring, and supervising. 

3) Most teachers serve a new role as teacher -counselor (helping 
about 35 papils indi vidually to plan, schedule, and change 
their independent study time and collecting information 
about each pupil's progress and difficulties). 

Teachers work individually in offices or in groups organized 
by departments or on some other basis. 

individualized learning methods emphasize motivation, continuous 
pro^^:';, self -direction, individual ' . 

evaluation, and attention to personal needs and interests, whiie 
maintaining pup i 1 accountabi 1 i ty . 

n Pupils are required, all the years they are in school, to 
^ attend 8 hou^ of motivational presentations and discussions 
elch week in all 8 areas of human knowledge (30 minutes in a 
large group and 30 mlTiuircs in * small group P-'^;'^^^ ^ ^^^^ 
area). These groups are scheduled by the school office. 

Pupil, have 22 hours per week for scheduling independent study 
in the school or' community (distribution decided by P"P^^ 
and their teacher-counselors, changeable by ^^^/^J^^ 

joint approval). A P-f«^«i°"^V°""' 'n°n 1 his 
resolves disagreements, if any, between a pup.l and his 
teacher-counselor. These pupils schedules are made, changed, 
and recorded by teacher -counselor s and their secretaries. 

Each pupil covers required content at his own pace, ^l^^ 
^cialiy prepared materials. Much of this 7°^^ may be done 
cooperatively in various-s ized groups, as established by 
Students themselves. 

4) Evaluation for each pupil is in relation to his 5^" f '^^^j,„s 
achievement in a variety of educational goals. Since teachers 
cannot evaluate every aspect of learning, priorities are 
established. 

5) Attendance of pupils is regularly checked and ^^e amount of 
each pupil's progress systematically reported by the instruc- 
tion assistants who supervise independent study. 
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d. Curriculun revision separates l>asic, essential learnings 

from other learnings that mainly are appropriate for pupils 
with special talents ant) interest*!. 

1) Materials are organized to provide self -di rect ion , self- 
motivation, self.pacing, arxJ self ^evaluat i on by pupiU 
themselves . 



2) 



The amount of depth and creative studies in relation to 
required, basic studies increases with the aqe maturity 
of individual pupils* 



Improvement of teaching and learning requires that money and 
facilities He utilized differently, 

1) Financial input is analyzed in terras of gains (product 
output) in the foregoing items "a,** **b,'* '*c,'* and ''d*» 
(principals role, teaching roles, individualized learning, 
and curriculum revision). Improvements in those areas 

do not necessarily cost more, 

2) Most conventional classrooms biCo«e learning centers 
(both kinds: study and work ) for independent study; a 
few rooms are divided for smiall-group meetings and for 
teacher offices and workrooms; a few spaces are needed 
for iarce-group instruction {motivational presentations), 

3) Priorities for new construction or for purchase of 
supplies and equipment are based on what will produce the 
most good for the most pupils, in terms of the goals of 
the teaching-learning methods ;n the Model. 

Increased emphasis on evaluation is essential to provide feed- 
back for directing further improvements, and to produce con- 
fidence in the changes, 

1) The emphasis is on behavioral changes when evaluating 
individual pupi 1 progress . 

2) Analyses will rcval changes made in conditions for learn- 
ing, teaching, supervision, curricultxw development, and 
use of funds and fi^cilities in school and community. 

3) The effe'-ts of the changes on pupils and teachers en masse, 
on principal and assistants, and financial efficiency will 
be measured. 
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Som.' rrans-.t '.nnAl Steps Toward Achicvjnq th*' Mod*- 1 - -1=' ■ n<! 
Better with what You Have 

Increased attention by the principal lo_ thr_L2j^^ "^P^*^^"^ 
teachers to improve instruction . 

1 Keep a log for two week5 or a month to show what the pr-nc^r*! 
does. Then suinmari?e the data in a report to the superfnten- 
dent, callinq attention to the ti«e the prim tpal now spvnds 
on routine managenent .nd other duties that person* with less 
professional training but wore specific preparation aifjhi do. 
Show how the school district cannot afford to have princinaH 
spend their time on sub-professional activities. Conclude the 
report by aakino positive reccwmcndat ions about what the prin- 
cipal will do to work with teachers when the changes are aade, 

2 Set up an -instructional system" to help teachers learn about 
the concepts in the NASSP Model Schools Project. Here are. 
thp three basic parts of any instructional systen: 

a) Make a aotivational presentation (3^-40 minutes) at a 
general faculty meeting— that i-^ , large-^roup instruction, 
the purpose bemq to encourage independent study. 

b) organize a faculty study center with materials for yadlnn 
and reviewing. The other aspect of independent study — 
qoim beyond readino, listening, viewing, and thmkma-- 

doino. Help ieacl^ers Ttypian, curry ^ ami «v*XuAtfi- 
minor projects as descril-ed later in this ntatcnent. 

c) Plan a systematic prooraa of ^tu^H-omup discussion with 
teachers, sooe group* beim department.^ .^nri others cut- 
ting across those lines. 

Tcarh£r Ro les m the MSP 

Reduce scheduled class meetings p*T week to oive teach«'rs ti«e 
for independent study, includino tht- development of eater lals 
for pupils' continuous progress. Classes may meet ?, 3, cr 4 
times per week (same length of time as before) instead of 
Someone will have to supervise the pupils. tise some teach.Ts 
while others are free. Better still, use some instructifii 
ass i s tant s . 

Help teachers to devt-lnp continuous progress materials f-^r 
pupils to use. 

a) Use the present, basic textbook--the author{5) provide a 
sequence, content, and suggested activities. Teachers 
doubtless will want to supplement the textbook with re- 
corded explanations and tests for pupils to use to help 
their own self-appraisal. 

2:r; 
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to do - * r «' .'^ ti , wf , t » , V t w , 1 : n ♦ 4> n , a ■ « ' ^ ^ » r ^ ^ * : ' , 



pupi 1 ^ , 

H*? In t4^.\r h** r » , r ^ * ; ^i* » ^ t : - r ^ * * * . • ^ 1 
c 1 ^ rc^ors*^ : 

Hakv th:** %.\lk i^titrjkfrly aot . VAt i ri'^,* * , nnlv ^iKini irt{r.zr^\* 
tim not r<».^'ii ly ^v<**. l^Mt^ rl^rwht^rc r ouik^n ; vn^ t indent* 

^tiidy* Convent tOHAi ^ n<k'|:en<lent ^itudy ca*U**1 5up<*r- 

v?^<»d «ttudy in rlan<iroor^*i work in ^tudy h*%IH. I : brar , 

rovertn) assiQn^^l Activni**?^ or ^ncrjal projects* Add ^ 
tap** rertjrder or xwr^ to th*» r3A*i^rwn ami a ^^Hfslif f:}-i^fetrlp 
And slide I'tOj^ctOT ^'^^ puinl^ can L^tvo <tn<t vt***t tin?*! 
a 4 r e Ad And # r i t . Add to ♦ h<* r ^'.^ d : n 5 r^t^ t *» r : a 1 * bv ^ ^ v i n i 

JTovidt^ s%' it --t r \ n^} .li^ Tnr'^-jr^;*' t^v^t - t 

4> A f h o t hi* t . 

* : * or t t a I - r 1 A n s d t ^ r us s . m . d : v t d** ? n»* r 1 :% ^ . n * ri 

t'tar^h »t> i on nrha t ^'i:' i*^ .irtu^l iy kn^iii .tfi<* t.in xi'^, ; ^^-^'^^t« 
♦•.irh piipj: i w;th h : "4 own p.i^t ^-^^ h ,nst*'.t^t . f a-j.^irAt 

? hr^ ' X f^ut^ . I nr in : I c , t U a t , % ,\ 1 \u\ 1 1 ■ v - -^v • h . n } 
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.tlioftr h;ai t > t4k%^ ^^o«%* otN^r *uMert ct ac^v^-ttv f r<^*t 
h.i* ?5nri^ 'laii^- 

A c c - un t ? . * . t V , 



*^ . i : t V , 



fashion t'-^^ fhr^r fz^^. ? v « ' f » * a ♦ ; in ? 

i^dv^;^ /.rU'.-.» ^t'.^iSv .^f*-^^.* ^-.^ri^s z--^- tiftU •hf> 5>,^H ^'s.r^. 

l-^r^'^y -^^n'-'.^* ..f-^ 

^ ^ r f f ? 1 r * % * ff t n - f *^ ft 1^ ^ 'J » ^ ^ • ; ^ ? h • 
**^^Aif.vt^ f?v"*' ^:h^-*.U«^1 r;*^»<»* tnf , ..r , . * 
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Svft lout ton 

1. In add.tioo to th*- A, ^ . U» F--ox, b^tt#r $liU. in t>idc« 
of Utt^r Qrh6^n for nnc gradinq pi^r ^ fKi--r«por I more accurat** 
^ ly wK&i #<ich pupil knr«» or Cftn do in tsne or tw^o ba«ic goaU 
of instruction; thi« pracedur^ r^iuir*^* th^f thone ooaU Arc 
d«*flf>^d in ^«lhAvif>^al teras, 

EvftluAt^ iio*e tn-^cjal prni«ct, u*tnq h% swinv aff^ctiw qrvaU 
a* you wish^^and Indlcati? wh^te the pupil '» achievement faU- 
on a contsnuu* frem one of the iHrat th€ teacher hat ever 
observed tc one cif the wortt. Somt iUi+ftri^tive qo*!* are: 
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Nor thbo^t^uoh , WassachustM ts 
FrxcL^y» April lO, IQ?.) 
AGENDA 
C nf f kit and R^n i s t r a t i on 

Report of Study - Dr. Will: An c . 'S^^qe and 
Dr. Lloyd S. Michaoi 

«icu«;5 xon about the Study 

Pos.tion PAp%'T - Dr. Kevin Ryan 

M. A. Coiunbis !)niver&ity; Ph.D. Stanford University; 
Associate Profesnor, School of Education, University 
of Chicago; Director, Triplrv ^ Program; Recipient, 
Alfred North Whitehead Fellowship, Harvard University 
i07O*71' publications - contributor to nunerous 
educational ;)ourn^ls and n^r i od! ^^als ; co-author with 
Dwight Allen, Hi£ro ^ Tcaci> i ng ; .^nd author of Don* t 
Sa tie Un t i^l C h r i ^ t gto> (soon tn be published), 

SVKJ'rJCT^ '"AFTER THf- SUIGKS^ , WHAT^" 
Lunchoon 

Pns ; t I on P'apor - m, Leon M. Less oer 

td. D, t?niver*;ity of California at Lo^ Anqeles; 
Callaway Professor of bducation, Georgia >tate Uni- 
versity; Associate U. S. Comaissioner of the Bureau 
of Elementary and Secondary Education, 1968-70; 
Super intendent^ of Schools, San Mateo, 

formerly Chief Researrh Consultant for the California 
State E>epartn>ent of Education; served as a member of 
the Advisory Council of the President's Youth Oppor- 
tunity Campaiqn and the Advisory Coomijtee on the 
Education Professions Development Act; Author of 
ntxTserou^ articles for profes*;ional journals . 

sf'KJEcr: ".vmUNrABILI TY : A CMALUh^mV. FXW OtJP SOOOLS 
^eartion^ - Pant»I, Audience 
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After thk> Sloqans, whaf^* 
by 

Kevin Ryan 

The writer*g Introduction 

The opportunity to address such an important diverse group as 
this is quite rare. It is an event I've been contemplating and 
looking forward to for several weeks now. An audience of concerned 
high school principals, superintendents, teachers, parents, and school 
coranittee members is a broad and demanding audience. And, I will 
take as a measure of ray success whether or not I've been able to 
articulate one statement that is offensive to each of the assembled 
groups* Right off, you should be offended, having to listen to some- 
one's speech while he i*^ lolling around in sunny Mexico. However, 
this is a picadillo compared to what I've foisted on the person I've 
asked to read the speech, Mr. Cooper. I've asked a good friend, the 
Godfathe. of ny daughter, not only to read this to you, but also to 
standup afterward to your questions and intellectual hand grenades. 



As our society oets itself into deeper and more disturbing 
trouble, raore and more people are turning their attentions to the 
schools. Although many of the worse problems of the society are 
reflected in the schools, there is the growing hope that schools 
will provide solutions and a w.iy out of our myriad troubles. vi^hen 
the Ru*;sians shot into space a steel basketball called Sputnik, the 
high sch'-r^ls *c^,r expected to turn themselves into MITs and Cal Techs. 
We are confronted with a frightening drug problem at all levels in 
the sorietv, and the schools are being ;^sked to teach the problem out 
of existence. Racism is the American original sin. It is buoyed by 
alTiost every aspect in th3 culture. Instead of going to the economic 
roots of the problem or even to the second level pr->^1em of residen- 
tial living patterns, the problem is handed on to the schools. The 
schools have been asked to bus the problem out of existence. what 
all these people, who are asking the school to take on all these 
extra jobs, do not seem to realize is that the school is a very 
fragile institution. The school's mission is of the highest impor- 
tance, but it is not firmly grounded. There is little consensus 
about 'what should actually go on in a school. The school has wide, 
but very thin support. And, it has plenty of critics just waiting 
to sandbag it. Perhaps it is because the school is so near at hand 
and so much a nart of everyone's experience, that it is being aSked 
to respond to so many social conditions and Ills* 



*Dr. Ryan's pap^; was prespnted by Dr. James Cooncr, Assistant 
ProVessor of Kdu>^^ation, University of Massachusetts. 
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To say that the school is a fragile institution is not to 
impJy, however, that it should not change very fundamentally. 
Recently I read tWo provocative stateinents which bec'r heavily on 
the future of the public schools. The first reads, *'What the 
future holds is a recasting of the entire educational system in 
the United States." The second statement deals more with the 
problem. "We sense intuitively that the first thoroughly televised 
generation in the history of the world cannot simply be passed into 
and through the same rigid institutional structure tbat its parents 
and even grandparents traveled.'' I find these sentences provoca- 
tive not so much because of what they say, but who has said them. 
We have been hearing this kind of rhetoric for the Isst ten years* 
However, before it came from critics on the left like Paul Goodman 
or your cm Jonathan Kozol or on the right from Admiral Rickover 
or ^orto -ngry academician convinced that the young can be saved 
from mediocrity by a good stiff course in literary criticism. 
Not this time! The authors of these two statements ^re the nation's 
two top school officers, part of an administration elected by the 
Forgotten Americans from middle America, James Allen, the U, S, 
Commissioner of Education spoke to the recasting of the entire edu- 
cational system. Secretary Robert Finch of Health, Education and 
Welfare addressed the stresses and strains of a new generation in 
contact with the rigid instil^titional structures of our current 
school system. Wh?t all of this says to me is that not only are 
the schools not doing very well, but that th€| word is out. The 
average American is aware of the problejns! while this is frighten- 
ing to some, we would realize that this is, also, a great opportun- 
ity for the schools. It is very difficult to reform the schools 
when the great majority of the people are rather satisfied with 
what is going on. The present discontent can become the impetus 
for a new leap forward in education. 

To say that any fundamental change and schooling is inti- 
mately linked with in-service training is perhaps to betray a 
magnificient grasp of the obvious. Massive training and re-train- 
ing efforts for teachers are needed if we are to reform the curricu- 
lum and renew the school. But one hesitates to even use the word 
'in-service. * The term has tired blood. It has been tied too long 
to empty slogans like ''the teacher as continuous learner." Hearing 
the term ''in-service " conjures in the minds of teachers the annual 
September pep talk by the ruper intendent before they go into the 
combat year for yet another battle with the children. It brings 
back the echoes of a conversation right before the beginning teacher 
siqns her contract, when sb-^ was told about ail the friendly, 
supportive supervision she would receive during her all-important 
first year of teaching, a promise that would soon dissolve. Or it 
brings back memories of in-service days which were devot^«:I to 
"professional growth," but ended up in a weird activity called 
"buzz groups." In-service training has such a poor record of 
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unfulfilled hopes that it is hard for educators to continuously 
believe in it. This condition reminds me of G. K. ^^^^^^"^ ' . 
Deiieve in . ..j^ is not that Christianity has failed, 

comment on Christianity. n. i * " Wp have 

it is simply that no one has really ever tried it. We have 
never really tried in-service training. 

In-service training, then, is a broad and el^^i^^/"";^ 
A wav to get at our topic is to ask some questions of it. 
?n:;Lce,'do teachers really need in-service? What are he prob- 
lem, with the way it is presently being conducted? ^re there any 
promising approaches into in-service training? And, l-'t^V' 
cin we here today - this group - do to improve in-service tram- 
ing in our schools? 

The first question: "Do we need in-service training? Is 
it a very real question in a society that is *ruggling to meet 
many priorities? Or put another way. the question is can we 
oet along without in-service training?' Can we have quality 
education without attending to the training and education of our 
teachers? My answer to this is a resounding No. 

First of all, high schools are confronted with « J^"^^"' ' 

He's better sducated, but not necessarily because of the 'C^ools. 
;he new student is -.^a. Secretary Finch calls thorough y televised, 
le comes to school smarter. Or as Marshall McLuhan put it He 
interrupts his education to come to school." But I'm not at all 
sure that much of this apparent brightness stems from ^he fact 
tlaX he knows more facts. I don-t think he has any more 'y*^!!.^ 
coi^and of knowledge or that he a better pr oblem-solver However, 
thHap between what he knows about life and what the teacher 
kn^^ is much smaller than it was even a decade ago In some 
a^:: Uke drugs, the high school student probably ^nc . much more 
than his teachers. It is estimated that between one-th..d to one 
ITf of high school students have used drugs. 1^"""°%-^^^^"^ 
"^t oercentage is any where n^ear that among teachers. The same 
;tudent and Sis peers are much less willing to passively accept 
au^ho^ltj. I don-t think that it is because they are particularly 
J^t^-ai h;rity. Rather, they want to question the . leq^timacy of 
Jhe authority that impinges on them. Those of us 
hammered away at high school students about the 

question "why" are beginning to rue those days ^^^f^ f^"'*^^^,^ 
iiU not passively accept things he doesn't like, ^ast year there 
were over 6,000 "incidents" - ranging from arson attempts to 
noliticri protests - in the nation's high schools. All of these 
TuAlentl a e "J simply the actions of "spoiled kids." Much can 
be Attributed to young people who are deeply disappointed and bored 
bv School. The implicaVions of il.ls for in-service training are 
by scnooi. h profession in quieter times with 

profound. Most or us learneu uu* p r,ooH to 1t»arn 

more docile students. We need to catch up here. We need to learn 
in a very fundamental way who our new students are. 
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Second, we are moving into a new world, and whether we're 
brave enough for it is yet to be seen. Since World War II, we have 
seen profound changes in our society, and we have barcfly kept our 
collective heads above the water. But the pace of change is 
picking up. Experts tell us that by the year 2,000, the population 
of the world will have increased three-fold. Voyages to the moon 
will be normal and many will live in space in artificial satellite. 
Knowledge will be accumulated in electronic banks and transmitted 
directly into the human nervous system by means of coded electronic 
messages. Geneticists predict the scientific planning and shaping 
of personalities. Families will own computer-robots to do all 
menial household work. There will be extensive use of mechanical 
aids and substitutes for human organs, senses, and limbs. There 
will be substantial increase in life's expectancy and the post- 
ponement of aging. We will have some control of weather and cli- 
mate. Hereditary and congenital defects will be greatly reduced. 
This is not the world of Buck Rogers. It is the world our children 
will inherit. Our Host estimate is that -the children who entered 
kindergarten this year will be about 35 when all of this is a 
reality. But they and we have staggering problems to face along 
the way. Poverty is expanding at the same time that expectations 
for a better life are arising. This augers for more war, revolu- 
tions and general international instability. At home we have the 
cancer of racism that eats at our souls. Unrestrained private 
enterprise and public apathy are on the verge of upsetting the 
delicate ecological balance and sending us into a spiral of famine 
and pestilence. Then there are the second-order problems of 
adjusting to the sexual revolution, providing massive job retrain- 
ing as we enter an era of automation and cybernetics. And what 
will be the affect of all this on the human spirit? After tran- 
quilizers, what? Already mental illness is our major health 
problem. But the question we must answer is what will be the 
school's response to this new world? Are our schools preparing 
children for the future? Or are we ignoring the future and making 
minor adjustments on a sterile, outmoded curriculum? 

A third issue that is related to our question of "Do we Need 
In-Service Training?" is our present system of teacher preparation. 
While there have been some promising developments in the last 
decade, pre-service teacher education is a national embarrA«;sment . 
It is understaffed, under-financed, and under -conceptualized . If 
a teacher succeeds in a classroom today, 90% of the credit goes to 
him rather than the program that trains him. But this is not 
surprising in a culture that spends 5 or 6 tiroes more on profession- 
al preparation of a doctor, who ministers to the body, than on a 
teacher, who ministers to the human mind and spirit. Even if pre- 
service training improves dramatically, and I think it will, much 
of the advanced training of the beginning teacher must be done in 
the schools with the strong support of experienced professionals. 
In brief, then, the present state compels us to provide effective 
on-the-job training for the beginner. 
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Fourth there are new ideas in education and we need the 
means to bring these ideas before teachers. For all our discontent 
and the public criticism of the schools during the last decade, 
the sixties have been years of great creativity in education. It 
has been a time of daring innovation and experimentation. However, 
these ideas and programs have not been widely disseminated. And, 
certainly, they are not widely practiced. I'm thinking of such 
things as flexible or modular scheduling which is an attempt to 
break us out of the rigid, lock-step pattern which is so evident 
in our schools. Or individualized instruction with its emphasis 
on independent study and the student moving at his own rate. And 
programs like the Parkway Project which takes education out of 
the narrow confines of the school building and makes an entire 
city into an environment for learning. Cr the non-graded school 
movement. Or teaching by television which we've seen done with 
such flare on Sesame Street. Or the emphasis in the new curricula 
on the inquiry technique. Some of these are old ideas but they 
have come back to us with new vitality. We need to find ways to 
expose teachers to these new approaches to teaching and learning. 
They have to have the opportunity to work through them, become 
familiar with them and, therefore, be in a position to truly judge 
their value. Right now, to most of us, these exciting ideas are 
like the term "in-service training." They're little more than 
catch words and slogans. 

Fifth teachers need in-service training if they're going to 
stay alive intellectually. This is particularly true of secondary 
school teachers who are teaching a discipline. We continually 
underestimate the physical and psychic drain of teaching. Most 
high school teachers spend more hours teaching in one day than the 
majority of professors at my university spend before classes in a 
week. Further, high school teachers have more extracurricular 
and clerical duties than universil ' professors. It seems, too, 
that a very good case could be made that teaching on the high 
school level with its ever-present problems of motivation is much 
more demanding than on the university level. Given all ^^^^s, 
make few provisions for the teacher to stay on top of his field, 
and to be continually thinking of new ways to engage his students 
in the study of his discipline. We've given high school teachers 
the staggering job and provided them with fewer resources to grow 
and develop intellectually. It is no wonder that there are pock- 
ets of anti-intellectualism on our faculties. The very people 
who should be exemptors of the life of the mind have no opportunity 
to attend to their minds. 
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In-Service Training as It Is 

Our second major question is 'Vhat are the problems in the 
way in-service training is presently being conducted?*' Several 
years ago, as a graduate student at Stanford University, I was in 
a seminar with Robert Bush in which we studied this question of 
in-service training. We canvassed many teachers and principals to 
get a sense of what was going on in in-service training. One image 
provided by a classroom teacher really seemed to summarize what 
we found. This teacher stated, ''When I think of in-service educa- 
tion, I have the impression of mosquitoes nibbling at billiard 
balls.' I read this to mean that we have hard, tough problems 
confronting us in the schools and our attempts at solution through 
in-service training are rather harmless and flitty. Many may be 
annoyed with this rather cavalier dismissal of our in-service 
training efforts. They think of teachers having summers off to 
study and refresh themselves. Then there are the in-service 
training days. And the special late afternoon and evening courses 
offered by colleges and universities especially for teachers. And 
the free time during the teaching day. And the curriculum speci- 
alist and supervisors provided by the schools for the on-going 
training of teachers, what about all of this! While not for a 
moment questionning the potential value of any of these means of 
increasing the effectiveness of teachers, they are cither not 
working or they are not enough. Few men could afford not to work 
in the summer. Evening courses are frequently irrelevant to the 
real needs of teachers or the teachers themselves are too tired at 
the. end of a working day to seriously engage in sustained study. 
Free periods are consumed in frantic efforts to stay on top of 
teaching responsibilities. Often, the curricula and supervisory 
help never get to the people the people who need it most. 

There are two problems which vitiate tfie efforts mentioned 
above. First is the transient nature of the teaching profession. 
Ours is a swinging door ^profession . Half of the teachers who 
entered the profession last September will have left teaching by 
a year from June. There is a fifty percent dropout in a two-year 
period. Obviously, many teachers entered the profession with a 
relatively low level of commitment. Teaching is an easy occupation 
to get into and an easy occupation to drop out of. This condition 
dissipates the trained resources which are available. Also, it 
is difficult to get much enthusiasm to support in-service trailing 
for such a transient group. The second problem deals with the 
nature of in-service training. Simply stated, we put too much faith 
in words. We think that simply talking at people about new in- 
structional techniques and methods is enough to change their be- 
havior. The little we know about modifying human behavior should 
make us realize that talking alone rarely brings about change. 
People have to be motivated to change. They have to have a very 
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clear idea of what is entailed in the change. They need opportuni- 
ties to tryout newly discovered skills and strategies. They need 
encouragement and support. However, our normal approach — and 
we university professors are the worse offenders here is to 
announce how something should be done and then step back, waiting 
for the magnificient change. 

What Can We Do ? 

What then can we do to break into this circle of ineffective- 
ness and inefficiency? Or put another way, what can we do to 
overcome the teacher obsolescence problem? I am reminded of Samuel 
Gompers', the pioneer labor leader's statement when asked by the 
frustrated industralists , "What do you want, Mr. Gompers? What do 
you really want?" Gompers replied "More!" However, our answer to 
in-service needs should be "More and better!" I believe our great- 
est or&blem is that we, as a profession, settle, for crumbs. Teach- 
ers and the communities that support thum are trapped in a cycle 
by low expectations. Education can learn a great deal from the 
military and industry. The armed forces ate continually retrain- 
ing their personnel, not only through combat exercises, but alao 
through a vast network of service schools. The major industriA, 
too, are allocating large portions of their annual budgets for the 
education of their personnel. IBM is said to be presently devoting. 
30% of the time of its employees, from executives to technicians, 
to training and re-training. And, again, they're only in the 
business of making machines. 

More specifically, we need to give much more attention to 
the educational and training needs of the career teacher, those 
who have demonstrated that they will be staying in the classroom. 
These experienced teachers are frequently the forgotten men and 
women of education. Given the present demand for highly qualified 
teachers, it does not seem unreasonable that every four or five 
vears teachers return to the universities or special centers for 
a semester or perhaps a full year of advanced work. Also, the 
Summer Institute Programs should be expanded for many more teachers 
and for teachers of all subjects. It is imperative that teachers 
should be able to attend without having to make any more financial 
sacrifices. We can learn from the recent experience in Japan that 
has helped revolutionize the teaching of science there. To keep 
teachers abreast of the developments in the teaching of science, 
the Japanese have formed local science education centers ♦hat draw 
teachers out of the schools and retrain them for periods from as 
short as one week or for as long as a semester. While they're 
sway at the centers, they are replaced by special teams of travelling 
teachers who have been previously trained at the centers. All of 
what the regular teachers study at the center is immediately appli- 
cable when they return to their classroom. 
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This idea of training centers or complexes is beginning to 
attract a great deal of attention in this country. The American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education and the Office of 
Education are in the process of putting together three prototype 
training centers. Their long-range plans are to have over a 
1,000 centers scattered around the country. The plan is described 
in a recently published book entitled Teachers for the Real World , 
which B. O. Smith and Dean Saul Cohen of Clark University had a 
major hand in writing. A training complex will be an institution 
that stands, somewhat as neutral ground, between the public school 
and the university. Based on the premise that teacher training is 
difficult to do effectively in a university where children are 
such a scarity and that the public schools are too absolved in 
their primary job of educating the children, the training complex 
will draw on the strengths of both institutions. It would also 
involve that missing ingredient in teacher training, the community. 
Its function will be to do advanced teacher training. It would 
draw heavily on the new technological equipment, such as video- 
taping equipment, and kinescopes. The staffs and training complex 
participants will develop courses, seminars and workshops in subject 
matter fields and in new instructional approaches. A function of 
the training complex will be to provide specialized training for 
teacher aides and other auxiliary teaching personnel. 

Perhaps, the most crucial in-service training, though is 
the introduction of new teachers to the classroom. Earlier, I 
brought up the disturbing problem of the high turnover and drop- 
out rates in teaching. Given the fact that so many leave so fast, 
we might be tempted to try to get as much as we can out of the 
beginning teachers and not waste precious resources on them. But 
this is exactly the way to keep this malady going. While I'm 
aware that there are many reasons for teachers leaving the pro- 
fession, I am personally convinced that large numbers of people 
leave after the first and second year because they feel they have 
failed. They receive no sense of satisfaction, no sense that they 
have accomplished anything, so they move on. We should take an 
entirely different tack, one that attempts to insure the success 
of the beginning teacher. Specifically, we should make sure that 
the beginning teacher has no more than two preparations, that his 
classes are not filled with what we euphemistically call discipline 
problems, that he has not more than four classes. Experienced 
teachers that are particularly skillful in working with younger 
colleagues should given time off to work very closely and sys- 
tematically with a group of four or five beginning teachers. 
These experienced teacher-team leaders should observe their classes, 
frequencly videotaping them for replay -discussion conferences. 
Further, community people should take a more active role in intr'o- 
ducing beginning teachers to the community. I'm not talking about 
a one-shot luncheon by the Rotary Club, but a planned program so 
that by the end of the first year the new teacher not only knows 
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the local community but feols like a part of thf> very fabric of 
the community. This kind of special attention and training should 
go on for at least two years. If this were a regular part of our 
in-service training, not only would we have better and more respon- 
sive teachers, but they would be staying in the profession longer. 

At the University of Chicago we are presently engaged in an 
experimental program to train in-service leaders. It is part of a 
now Office of Education project entitled 'TTT ' for Trainers of 
Teacher Trainers. Teachers from two districts in the Chicago Public 
Schools have been selected by their fellow teachers to function in 
a role we call Resource Colleagues. Their function is described by 
their title. They're simply to be teaching resources for their 
colleagues. After a year of training in new curricula ideas, in- 
structional skills and teacher training approaches, they go back 
to their schools to provide a variety of services to teachers. One 
of their main functions is to work with beginning teachers and 
make sure they have a successful introduction. They also work with 
the principal and faculty committee to put on in-service programs. 
Another part of their job is to scour the university, the Board of 
l£ducstion staff and the community for people who have something 
important to sav to teachers or children. Another role of growing 
importance is to act as a mediator between teachers, who are be- 
coming more threatened by community people and angry community 
'-.eople who feel immense dissatisfaction with what is going on in 
schools. Resource Colleagues will not have classroom responsibili- 
ties, but they will do a good deal of demonstration teaching. In 
essence, they are teacher trainers in residence. I might add, too, 
that having these successful, experienced teachers available to 
our pre-service teachers at the University has greatly enhanced our 
pre-service program. 

I have been able only to touch on a few ideas and movements. 

These examples are meant to be suggestive of some of the things 

presently being done. I have stated them not as instant solutions, 
but as appetite whetters. 

What can we do ab ^ut it ? 

One of the questions we started with is, "What can we do 
about in-service training?" I mus'. change that question to "What 
can you do about your in-service situation?" My reason for the 
change is simple. I can do nothing for the in-service problems 
in your schools. I could waste our remaining moments with elabo- 
rate sets of prescriptions which may or may not be solutions to 
the problems in the school with which I work in Chicago. Or, I 
could try the buckshot approach of shooting at you two dozen 
dubious panaceas in three minutes. I believe, however, that it 
would be more beneficial if I made some suggestions which you 
might translate into action. 



First, wo ail n»»pd a n^»w sr=-t of . t*x;)tf»c t at lur Jf ^^b^-ut i*hat it 
takps to train 'a teacher and what a teachpr np«»d<^ to sustain his 
duriHQ his prof e«i^ionai life. ^^resently^ wf» ar^^ trying to do tY i% 
crucial task on the cheap. We aust ^pend rsuch ffi<*>re of our t lae 
and eneigy and money on this problera or it will continue to t^at 
away at our effectiveness with children. Instead of t^e present 
condition wh4>re we are spentiing something in the nf» iQhhor hood of 
one percent or less on in-service training), you should br a<ii<:no 
for five percent of the school budget. 

'^ext, you need to realize how lasportant you are to a solution 
of this problera in your own school. As I understand it, groups of 
four from several schools have been sent here to think about in- 
service training. You represent, in a sense, different constitu- 
ents all of whom I presume hope ^ooje good comes out of th^s 
meeting. What I am suggesting is the obvious, that the four of 
you take this on as your special problem, not just for today but 
until you have reached some goals. One thing vou could do be- 
come a question-asking group. Superintendents can start asking 
questions of their staff. Teachers of t^eir colleagues and prin- 
cipals* School committeemen of their constituents. Parents of 
other parents.^ You might ask, "What exactly are we doing in the 
name of in-service?' "Are our in-service efforts having a positive 
effect on classroom instruction and the liv**s of our children'** 
*Are our teachers satisfiod with the in-service program'^ ' *Are 
they involved in its planning?" *".^at are parents and th*» con^unity 
generally contributing to the in-service program?' If th*»s*^ 
questions get little reaction, I suggest you read a marv<^ious pap<^^r 
entitled "Education for *^urvival, ' by Michael Scriven, of tht» 
Philosophy Department at th*> University of California at Berkeley. 
I am sure if you wrote him there he would send you a copy. In his 
pap*^r, Scriven poses to thp Ara;erican high school one telling 
question after another. The questions d<*al with what students and 
the total society need to know and be al le to do in orcJ^^r to survive. 
Thp questions are the right on*^«5 and thf» very fact they ar«^ raist^d 
will force people to think hard abcu • th*Mr Y i nh schools. *^hil*^ 
the questions relate to what should taught in schools, it is ar 
easy step to "How do we help teachers trt*at t^*sr» issu.^s t^f f 4»r t i v%» ly^ 

C,>uestion-;*<i^^ "0 and f ac t -ga t hpr 1 ng ar*- nt^c^^ssary first st^^p^, 
but they are not enough. If you want action, you need to pian» you 
nepd to be strategists. We should n^jX kid ourselves: gpttmg bas^r 
change in an in-service program will not bp easy. Good ideas and 
good intentions are not enough. Anyone who is serious about makint^ 
Chang*' in an in-service program can benefit irr:>t*nseiy by a fino 
article by Hubert Coffey and Wiliiair. Golden. It is the classic in 
the area, and it appears m the National Socie ty for the study of 
Educat ion* s (NSSE) Yearbook for 10S7. The entire yearbook is devoted 
to in-service training, and while therp may be much of value to you 
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IT. Why \^ AccountAb: i 1 ty An impoitant nt>w notion m education*' ^ 

Our survival and enhancement as individuals and as a nation is 
so intricately bound up mixh services and coapetences of organizations, 
i»p>er$onal bureaucracies and strangers that the subject of keeping 
prcMiises has become a central issue of life m a free society* In the 
early days of our republic popular custoii recognized simpler ways of 
Pledging faith than contracts and extensive negotiations. With strong 
reliaious sanctions against breaking one's word, a handshake was enough 
to bind a bargain. The delivery of promises was a relatively easy 
thing to monitor and failure to delivei could be redressed iH a rather 
direct manner. Things are different now. Many young people today 
allege hypocrisy whewn they match ideals promises — against realJty. , 
Accountability in education is a response to the general dvJty of keeb iPQ _ 
promises in a complex yet f reedoo-iovmg society^ Its quick spread and 
general acceptance xr\ principle may be explained by both" the felt need 
a^Kl the tense that the concept can successfully address that need in 
tnv critical area of d<tli*/erxnQ intended educational benefits to children. 

The American education system today is experiencing the most 
sustained, diverse^ widespread, and persistent challenge ever to confront 
it. The criticisms no longer center solely on allege^ lack of responsive- 
ness* middle class bias and the like but on competence* This is a 
mortal challenge. For if it can be established that schools lack the 
conpetence to achieve results with any other than those from certain 
homes and areas where the family is the most critical element then the 
system like the emf>eror stands naked. Both critic and supporter when 
analyzing the performance of many city school systems for example and 
the problems of strikes and student unrest, agrees that sonethino has 
gone wrong and that corrective action is needed. Nor does this imply 
by all that the school is responsible. Over the past half -decade. 
Congress and State legislatures have responded to this growing public 
concern by providing additional funds, but are increasingly dismayed 
tr-iat puzzling problems persist. Recently, this dismay has crystallized 
into refusals to vote additional monies until we learn '*what works** or 
se<* to it that the money produces results. 

In princi^.^le» the AJierican educational cocpja:tment has been that 
ev»»rv child s :)uld have an adequate education. This commitment has been 
«^tated in terai*^ of resources such as teachers, books, space, and equip- 
£>ent. Vfhen a child has failed to learn, school personnel have assigned 
him A label *'siow", or "unmotivated", or *'reta rded ^ . To move toward 
accoun tab 1 1 I ty t our schools must assume a revised commitment that 
*»very child shall learn. Such a commitment includes tht willingness to 
cnang*^ a system wh:ch does not work, and find one which does; to seek 
causes ol failure* in tht' system and its personnel instead of focusing 
solely on student*^; m short, to hold themselve'^ accountable for results 
:n teras nf ?»tudent le^rnino rather than solely \n tht' use of resources. 
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If schools are to be accountable for results » a new approach to 
the basic mission of the schools is necessary. In the first place, 
the focus aust shift fron teaching to learning. Second, the schools 
will cease to merit credit solely for their ability to screen and sort 
in a rutted roadb^ toward college or the discard pile. Third, a 
technology of instruction based on specific learning objectives will 
start to build. Fourth, striking changes will be aade in the curricu- 
lum. Finally, a rational relationship nay be established between 
costs and benefits. 

III. Engineering Accountability into Public Education 

Accountability is the product of a process. At its most basic 
level, it means that an agent, public or private, entering into an 
agreement to perform a service, will be held answerable for perircrming 
according to agreed upon terms, within an established time period and 
with a stipulated use of resources and performance ^standards. This 
definition of accountability requires that the parrire's to the agreement 
keep clear ^nd complete records and that this information be available 
for outride review. It also suggest* penalties and rewards; accounta- 
bility without redress or incentive is mere rhetoric. 

Performance contracting is the process for which accountability 
is the product. The ide^r^f contracting is older than free enterprise. 
Its appeal to both liberals and conservatives revolves around its 
attention to two things that leaders agree are desperately needed in 
education quality assurance and knowledge of results. 

Seen from the federal level the process works like this: A 
public authority grants money to a ^.ocal educational agency to contract 
with private enterprise to achieve specific goals within specific 
periods for specific costs. The money is targeted at pressing needs 
which are not being adequately met, such as: drop-out prevention among 
disadvantaged groups, bringing the underprivileged and undereducated 
up to competitive educational, levels , helping the students whose mother 
tongue is not English perform as well in regular school subjects using 
their "native" language as those whose mother tongue is English, pro- 
viding vocational, adult and remedial schooling, et cetera. 

From this vantage point accountability appears to be merely a 
passionate embrace by education of a private enterprise methodology for 
getting things done, a methodology, incidentally, already in use by 
school systems fo5: years. Any superintendent of schools or business 
agent for example, can quickly show that performance contracts have 
long been a critical element in school operation and maintenance. The 
use of performance contracts to achieve accountability is not new to 
education. It is the extension of this idea into the realm of learning 
through a particular process called here "educational engineering" 
which represents what some in Congress are calling the "coming revolu- 
tion in American education". 
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Since World War II several fields have been developed to enable 
managers of very complex enterprises to o|:>erate efficiently and effec- 
tively* These emerging fields of knowledge and practice are connonly 
known as; systems analysis, management by objectives, contract engineer 
ing (including bids, warrant cs, penalties and incentives), logistics, 
quality assurance, value engineering and human factors engineering, to 
name a few of the more important. If to these are added instructional^ 
technology and modern educational management theory a new and valuable 
interdisciplinary field emerges. This body of knowledge, skill and 
procedure can be called educational engineering. It is the insights 
from educational engineering that make possible performanfie contracting 
to achieve accountability for results in education. ^ 

The question might well be asked, ^nAiy the term engineering to 
couple with education? Why more apparent dehumanization?** It is not 
appropriate here to treat this question at great length. But it may be 
helpful to note that engineering has traditionally been a problem- 
solving activity, a profession dedicated to bringing the ideas and re- 
sources of technology to the resolution of real world difficulties and 
opportunities. While it is true that the teaching/learning environment 
differs from the world of business and industry, some rationalization 
of the two sub-cultures may be beneficial. A major objective ot edu- 
cational engineering may very well be to arm educational practitioners 
with both the technological competence of essential engineering gener- 
alizations, strategies and tools, and the prbfessional practice of a 
successful instructor or educational manager. Prom this point of view 
educational engineering can be a symbioctic art — a marriage of humanism 
and technology. It is this possible symbiosis that makes perforoiance 
contracting for learning accomplishment feasible* The concept of 
accountability may appear more sharply at this point by illustrating 
the application of one educational engineering process to achieve 
results in the basic academic skills. 

This accountability process can be engineered as follows: 

(1) The local educational agency employs a management support group 
whose members have competency to assist them in political, 
social , /economic , managerial aind educational matters. The re- 
lationship between the management support group and the local 
school leadership resembles that of long-term consultants on 

a retainer account* 

(2) The management support group works with staff, c> immunity (or 
other groups as required by a particular local situation) to 
produce a Request for Proposal (RFP) which is a set of speci- 
fications indicating as cleairly as possible, the service to 
be performed, the approximate amount of money to be invested, 
the constraints to be observed, the standards acceptable and 
related matters* The RFP is the local education agency's 
blueprint for action to meet pressing priorities. 
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(3) The next stage of the educational engineering process occurs when 
the RFP is set out to bid. The pre-bidding conference becones 
the forum for educational exchange. Here a rich and varied com- 
munication through comf>€tition occurs between elements of the 
private and public sector. The bidding process is flexible to 
the extent that allowance is made by local education agency 
officials for new insights and better elements to be incorporated 
into a revised RFP. 

(4) Following the bidding conference a revised RFP is issued and 
actual bids are entertained. The management support group 
assists the Local Education Agency In operating the conference 
and reviewing the bids. The local board "hears" the top bids in 
a manner similar to the process used in the employment of an 
architect. 

(5) The local school board selects what it considers to be the best 
bid and enters into negotiation for a performance contract with 
the successful bidder. The management support group assists at 
xhis stage. 

(6) Concurrently with the signing of the performance contract an 
independent educational accomplishment audit team is employed 
by the local education agency both to monitor execution of the 
performance contract and to provide feed-back to the LEA to 
certify results for purposes of payment. 

The "physiology" of an educational engineering process has been 
described. Its "anatomy" may now be useful. 

The Performance Contract is the managerial tool to assure the 
achievement of results , while encouraging responsible innovation. The 
approach is simple in concept although complex in actualization. With 
technical assistancje, the learning problem is analyzed, and a delinea- 
tion of achievement outcomes to be expected is specified. A request for 
proposals (RFP) is developed and sent by the Local Education Agency 
(LEA) to potential contractors who have demonstrated competent and 
creative activity in the specific and related fields. The RFP does not 
prescribe how the job must be done but does establish the perfornance, 
financial, administrative, and legal parsaneters of the operation. The 
RFP requires that the bidder guarantee specific results for specific 
costs. The confidence that the bidder has in his appro^^ch is reflected 
in the level of the guarantee, the social practicability, the time, and 
the costs indicated in the bid he presents. 

The program to be bid is described in the contract including the 
specified number of students. Incentives are provided for the contrac- 
tor to bring each child up to specified levels of performance, at least 
cost. Provision is made in the performance contract to develop a 
program f(^r which the contractor will guarantee results. 
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After the demonstration period is completed and all relevant 
costs, procedures , achievements , and performance data have been 
validated, the contract requires of the contractor that h^will 
guarantee an equivalent level of effective, fiscally responsible 
program and then, on a '^turnkey* basis, the LBA incorporates the 
instructional program into the school after it has b^en proven 
feasible. Thus performance contracting is a capability-creating- 
resource for public education! 

The Manageme nt Support Group (MSG) is the catalytic and buffer 
agency which provides not only technical assistance to the school, but 
a communicatim link between those determining priorities and the school 
system which is developing program proposals. The group has access to 
new developments in the field , especially those in industrial and gov- 
ernmental sectors; and assists the LBA in developing the RFP to assure 
tha-t conditions and constraints in the RFP d not preclude but actually 
encourage the opportunity for these new developments to be demonstrated. 
Furthermore, it plays the role of a buffer between the LEA and community 
groups, as well as between the LBA and potential bidders. It also 
provides assistance to the LEA during the proposal evaluation and oper- 
ational stages on an "as-needed" basis. 

As operational results during the initial stages are determined, 
the group provides program planning assistance to the LBA so that the 
instructional prograuas are effectively and efficiently "turnkeyed" into 
the school. In this way, the school can achieve the potential benefits 
which will have been demonstrated.^ Too often school systems either 
adopt programs not proven or acquire techniques proven in pilot programs 
only. Later they may discover that the results in terms of costs and 
performance increases, erode over time. The MSG can provide critical 
technical assistance to the school officials during the adoption of 
"turnkey" process, rdoiging from projecting administrative costs required 
within the system to the implementation of performance budgeting tech- 
niques which will insure continuing quality assurance. ^ 

The Independent Education Accomplishment Audit is a managerial 
tool to assist quality control of the prograun. By reporting on results, 
this procedure encourages responsibility, creating a need for clearly 
stated performance objectives and an accounting for the costs incurred 
in achieving results. Just as the performance contract allows the 
school to monitor the contractor, the lEAA is designed to assure the 
lay board and the community they represent that the school leaders and 
the contractors are doing their work. The independent accomplishment 
audit, first introduced through ESBA Title VIII by the U. S. Office of 
Education is the first practical recognition that education is an 
important investment in human capital. Just as fiscal audits adopted 
universally in public education virtually from the beginning of the 
modern school period certified that public school resources and expendi- 
tures were in balance, the IBAA certifies that investments in human 
beings have been successful according to stated goals d demonstrated 
a ccomp lis hmen t . J2 3 H 
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The patterns of funding the educational^ engineering process are 
critical for the flow of Federal, State, and local funds must encourage 
the creation and responsible control of the process components* Budget- 
ing must be based on clearly defined criteria for "go" or "no go" 
decisions to be made at the end of each discrete stage* Three-stage 
fimding as a facilitating device consists of resources and the timely 
freeing of previously "ear-marked" funds for other new starts or opera- 
tional programs* 

The Texarkana Model 

The August 13, 1969, Congre s sional Record included remarks by 
Congressman Roman C* Pucinski, Chairman of the House Subcommittee on 
General Education, about an educational experiment launched in Texarkana, 
U«S*A*, described in an article by Jonathan Spivak, of the Wall Street 
Journal * Under the heading, "The Coming Revolution in American Educa- 
tion", the Congressman states, "The unique aspect of the Texarkana 
experiment is 'guaranteed performance'*" The contractor must promise 
to bring educationally deficient Texarkana students up to normal grades 
for their age levels at a given cost and in a given time — or else pay 
a money p>enalty* 

Advantages of Performance Contracting 

The advantages of performance contracting are inherent in the 
nature of the serious problems that confront education today. 

First, it facilitates the targeting and evaluation of educational 
programs* Many good instructional programs have not been given the 
opportunity to demonstrate their potential due to the lack of an effective 
delivery system at the school level. The recent critical evaluation of 
Title I of ESEA notes this operational inadequacy* The performance 
contract approach, which utilizes a separately managed and operated center 
with separate accounting proced-ues, fosters the objective evaluation of 
educational results and also the managerial processes by which these 
results were achieved* 

V 

Second, performance contracting for instructional services could 
introduce greater resources and variability into the public school 
sector* Now, new programs are being offered to the public outside the 
school system; the process of fragmentation and competition has begun* 
Several large corporations are establishing franchise learning centers 
across this country* One company, for example, has at least forty centers 
operational in the major cities of this country; ten others are establish- 
ing centers in other cities* Performance-type contracts to improve stu- 
dent achievement in coin>ensatory education are usually enacted between 
the parents and the franchisee* The dollars which they pay for schools' 
operations* As these franchised centers expand, it is conceivable that 
parents will begin to refuse to pay property taxes through continuing 
to defeat tax and bond issues* The performance contract approach, on 
the other hand, would allow the school system to utilize the services 
and products of a particular firm or firms so that the public schools 
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can be renewed through a "turnkey" process. Performance contracting can 
be looked upon as a means to foster and catalyze institutional reform 
within a school system, allowing school systems to continue operations 
and to become competitive with private schools and franchised learning 
centers. 

Third, the performance contract approach allows a school system 
to experiment in a responsible manner with low costs and low political 
and social risks. Both school officials and critics have expressed the 
need to determine the relative cost-effectiveness of various instruc- 
tional methods in contractor-operated centers, as well as upon incorpor- 
ation into the particular schools. The performance contract approach 
not only allows for determination of these costs and benefits but also 
provides the bases for projecting initial adoption costs as well as 
operating cost when the system is implemented into the schools. In 
this sense, the approach allows lay board members to make rational 
choices when choosing new credible techniques for extension into standard 
classroom practice. 

Fourth, the new "Bill of Rights in Education", giving the right of 
every child to read at his grade level, will undoubtedly place great 
burdens upon the schools' resources. If the Nation's schools arc to 
make this principle a reality, they might want to consider using per- 
formance contracting for the development and validation of new reading 
programs. Upon successful demonstration, the school can then adopt the 
program or portions thereof. The success of these programs, that is, 
the child's ability to read, will in large measure depend upon the 
ability of the school to skillfully design and execute performance con- 
tracts and then effectively incorporate the project into its normal 
operation. 

Fifth, according to the most recent decision rendered by the 
Supreme Court, school systems across this country will be required to 
develop effective desegregation plans which will provide not only 
equal opportunities, but also equity of educational results. One of 
the major fears of the white community (rightly or wrongly) is that 
"black" or "brown" children, upon integration, will hold back the pro- 
gress of their children. Through the use of the performance contract 
approach, many of the previously segregated children will have their 
academic deficiencies, if any, removed on a guaranteed achievement 
basis while they are attending the newly-integrated schools. From this 
point of view, performance contracting would allow communities to de- 
segregate in a nondisruptive , educationally effective, and politically 
palatable manner. 

Finally, the approach creates dynamic tension and responsible 
institutional change within the public school system through competi- 
tion. Leaders will now have alternatives to the traditional instruc- 
tional methods when negotiating salary increases; performance contract- 
ing and its variant, performance budgeting, permits the authorities to 
couple part of a salary increase on increases in effectiveness. As the 
Dallas Morning News has stated: "Taxpapers can now tie results to tax 
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dollars expended." Boards of Education can establish policy and 
choose among alternative instructional programs. 

The Management Support Group 

"The Catalyst and Buffer Mechanism" first introduced in Texarkana 
is the concept of the management support group. The MSG is new to 
education. Its precedent was established in the defense-aerospace area 
when, in the mid-SO's, the Aerospace Corporation was created to act as 
a buffer and technical assistance team between the Air Force and weapons 
systems suppliers for the Air Force. The Aerospace Corporation's major 
functions were to develop programs, design requests for proposals based 
on performance specifications, assist in evaluating proposals, and 
provide management services to contractors. The major functions of the 
management support group (MSG) in education under the concept of educa- 
tional engineering would be in the foxlowing areas: 

Functions provided by MSG 

1. Program planning and development assistance. School systems 

generally lack such a management capability, or, if such is avail- 
able, "day to day" operations prevent effective utilization of 
that resource. Moreover, an outside group provides new insights 
and a different perspective in analyzing educational and other 
problems and in developing alternative solutions. For these and 
other reasons, it is advantageous for the school to have an MSG 
develop the RFP. The MSG could assist in the folloiving ways during 
program development and planning: 

a. Analyze and determine the commiinity's educational needs and 
the desired levels of student performance. 

b. Conduct program definition phase studies and determine sources 
of funding. 

c. Develop the RFP and experimental design to be used for "turn- 
key" purposes as well as national dissemination. 

d. Develop and recommend "program change proposals" on a continuing 
basis during the initial stages. 

e. Develop means for gathering and maintaining political and 
community support for the program during all phases. 

f . Contact potential bidders in the education industry and R & 

D laboratories to insure that the latest innovative techniques 
are considered and are encouraged for application by the direc- 
tion and flexibility allowed in the RFP. 
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g. Determine the qualified bidders and send them the RFP. 

2. Project management assistance. Too often, proposals are developed 
by outside groi^>s who curtail relationships with the school once 
the contract has been awarded. The management support group has 
to provide extended and sustained services in the areas ranging 
from establishing the project management office to the development 
of evaluation techniques* The project i*anagement services would be 
in the following areas: 

a. Develop a multi-year management plar^ for the conduct of the 
demonstration and "turnkey" effort, including an administrative 
system for tl-e LBA*s project management office, 

b. Conduct, when appropriate, pre-proposal development and bidders* 
conferences with all interested parties, 

c. Establish a proposal evaluation procedure and assist in the 
e>^luation by presenting strengths and weaknesses to the LBA, 

d. Continually evaluate the contractor's progress and assist in 
contract renegotiations as required, 

f , Manage pilot programs when specifically requested to do so by 
the LBA* 

g. Analyze the administrative and managerial changes required when 
the techniques proven in pilot programs are integrated into the 
school system. This "turnkey" phase is critical to overall 
success and requires careful analysis and program planning and 
budgeting, 

3, Linkages for communications and coordination. As an unofficial 
advocate of change and an c?i«)hudsman for the public interest, the 
MSG can provide an effective, disinterested, and politically 
palatable linkage between Federal, State, and local agencies so 
that priorities and program directions are coordinated. Because 
many firms of unknown or questionable reliability will be entering 
this newly-created multi-billion dollar market, the MSG is a 
necessary mediator and "honest broker" between the firms and the 
school systems. At the community level, the vested interests of 
powerful groups and important decision-makers must be determined. 
Here, the MSG, acting as a buffer betwe<>n the LEA and these interest 
gro»'-^s, both within and outside the school system, can obtain such 
inl mation in an effective and politically advantageous manner 
(e.g. the superintendent could point to the MSG as a scapegoat if 
specific ideas or recommendations are not accepted by the Board). 
The MSG can provide an on-call , as needed, manpower pool during 
planning and implementation. It can hire potential school employees 
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in order to allow officials to see them in action. " Moreover, 
the MSG has access to consultants around the country, and on 
short notice it can provide their service without having to go 
through cumbersome bureaucratic procedures. 

In short, the politics of experimentation where private 
industry, local schools, and the Federal government are all in- 
volved creates the need for unofficial "advocates" and "buffer 
mechanisms" to protect politically all parties concerned, while 
insuring that the project does in fact become a reality. The 
success thus far in the Texarkana project, which was the first 
to use the MSG is noteworthy: 

^a. Within nine months, a radically innovative concept acceptable 
to three districts in two states was conceived for multi-year 
funding and was in operation ten days ahead of schedule with 
preliminary results indicating success beyond normal expecta- 
t ions. 

b A new venture was initiated with private industry, despite 
some experts' prediction that no firms would bid. To the 
contrary, 42 firms attended the bidders' conference and 10 
firms submitted proposals. 



c. 



A cost-effective program (e.g. "a dollar an hour guaranteed 
education") run by an outside private firm, yet accepted by 
all elements within the school system, promising early and 
effective adoption was accepted. 

d A project is operating which has the support of responsible 
citizens regardless of their political persuasion and the 
interest of media ranging from the Washington Post to the 
Dallas Morning News . 

Independent Educational Accoaplishae nt Audit Group; "Closing the Loop" 

Similar to the earlier demand for fiscal audits, the public is 
now demanding an accounting of student accomplishment. Just a**!;^ 
independent fiscal audit of schools has eliminated most fiscal illegal- 
ity and has forced fiscal management changes, the lEAA group can also 
be used to create the demand for the necessary instructional reforms. 
The concern for results in education among the electorate is a recent 
development, but it is gaining momentum. "Equal opportunity" m 
education no longer mollifies the majority; "equity of results" is 
demanded. This is especially true of the educational benefits conven- 
tionally called the "basic skills". Even though Title I language 
reflects a traditional concern over inputs such as equipment, teachers, 
space and books, the subsequent questions raised by the congress have 
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aoved beyond hem the money was spent to questions concerned with 
whether the students have learned, had secured jobs, or are falling 
behind. This is the political soil from which the independent accoiip- 
lishnent audit has grown. 

The Auditing Process 

The Independent Education Accomplishaent Audit is a process 
similar to that used in a fiscal audit. The eaphasis, however, is on 
student performance as a result of financial outlays. The Independent 
Educational Accooplishment Audit (IBAA) relys upon outside independent 
judgment and has six essential parts; the pre-audit; the translation 
of local goals into demonstrable data; the adoption or creation of 
instruiaentation and methodology; the establishment of a review calendar; 
the assessment process; and the public report. 

The Pre -Audit ; 

The auditor selected by the school system starts the lEAA process 
by discussing with the staff, students, and community the objectives 
and plans of the particular program to be reviewed. This phase 
produces a list of local objectives and a clear description of the 
programs in some order of priority, in performance contracts, he 
reviews the project's "procedures'* manual. 

2. The Translation ; 

In concert with local people, the auditor determines a clear 
formulation of the evidence indicating that the objectives have 
been met and the methods that will be used to gather the evidence. 
This phase produces a set of specifications revealing what the 
student will be able to do as a result of the educational experi-- 
ence, the manner in which the evidence will be secured, and the 
standards which will be applied in interpreting the success of the 
program in bringing the students to the objectives. 

3. Instrumentation ; 

Along with the translation, the auditor, working with the LEA, 
determines the audit instruments, stach as tests, questionnaires, 
interview protocols, and unobtrusive measures which will be used 
to gather the evidence* The product of this activity is a set 
of defined techniques and procedures for data gathering. 

4. Review Calendar ; 

An agreement is secured in writing which indicates the nature of 
the reviews, where they will be held, how long they will take, 
when they will occur, and who is responflible for arrangements, 
the nature of the arrancei?>ent$ , and oth€}r logistical considerations. 
It is essential that the calendar be determined in advance and that 
all concerned by a party to the agreement and have the authority to 
honor the agreement. 
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S- The Aud:tt nroce ^: 

s 



This IS a responsibility oi th^ auditor. in tm. pn*-»^ . the 
ludttot carries out the proce<Jure» aqte«l upon in th^ pr^-A'^dit. 

calendar . 

•t>. The Public Report : 

The auditor files a report At a pubUc m-c-vnQ. giving cc«menda- 
tiont aid recoa-endat.on. as they relate 

The report is designed to indicate m .peeific ter», both ac- 
co.pH«h»«nt» and .ays in which the pro-^tam .ay b« m*<U> .ore 
eff^tsve. 

Advantages of the lEAA 

The lEAA IS a new technique desiqned tn put local school 
personnel and the client* they serve m a pr obie.-aoiving o. 
thmkug. It 1. built around a financial core *ince »^*V^-^ » 
co«»on deno»inator for the heterogeneous ele»ent. of input* bu. t, 
focus IS upon student attitudes, skills, and kr^o-Udge . Out of -he 

a -hole range of useful by-products are anticipated. First, 
i^Tlead a knowledge of opti«.aa re l.t i onshi between output, and 
!nput! e.g. the "c/itical »ass- m funding different typ« of o«- 
pens^t;ry P 4ra»s/ second. It can for. a basis for the discovery 
^nS tip^vel^J of good practice in education. Third, the IBAA 
^rea Csth: "ed for perfor-ance type contract ing, and/or budget in. 
in the basic academic and vocational skill areas./ Finally, it can 
renew credibility in the «duc«tional process by effecting more 
r::ron"veiess t'c the need, of children and -PPi^-Q the unde,. an<i- 
ina necessary to proouce change. The power of the .lectorate over 
Tublinduc^oon Lst be polixicaUy. not ad.inistrativ.ly deriv.cl. 
If techniques can be developed to convince tiie co«.an ty of the 
benefit, of responsible leadership through ' 
those interested in iurtherino education can better support the 
educational enterprise. 

ne^^gro £.ental Capital : Financing Innovation in Education 

For too long a period of ti»e, the public schc^ls of l^H ^^l'^'^^ 
have b.en funded and operated m such a manner J^' 
.iHstrators have been discouraged frot. providing efficien and *ffec- 
t ve ntructional sexvices. Federal funding, despite a plethora o 
regulation, and guidelines, proposals and reports, actual y ^^PP^'']- 
rnd^in ;r.e easel encourages, inefficiencies and -«^-ties in public, 
sch^ls At all levels of financial support, money has been directed 
t^^i ;pec fic problems as they emerge, rather than being sy.temati- 
cITtrut!^ to reform the institution. Hence, taxpayer, .nd legislators 
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FvMi^t^l funding of ♦duCii^T i an*i prr^gr^a* fhij? may «hsc^ tb* 

only tucc«i«fui prtigriiM, «Uo far %y^X0m x^fi^,%X, wtixin^ in th*> 

^^11, of 1>» fi\ibUc ?nt»g»»t > DA^i^"! H^yrMt^^n hi^oni%hi-d 

aoAlt of f^d^t^l pro^ratfcft.' P^rop4Tly c.''rtc^ptu.U i ivd, ?h#r^for#, 
r^dmrhl Aid to «f4«CAtinn thouid vt^w^d v.%pst<ii, »Mch, «f^ft maffo 
avftiUbl^ in » pt*dJct4bi^ and •y^t<r«AtIr «Arrtef . U ->rovid# th# 
t^nergy for «fducAtion*I fno*n*erinq. Tr** b^tic purpr^^^ f>f ^m^rmlopmmt^iAl 
c.\pitai f« tcj provide ^* flnancliii r4*«curc€ tn uttituUtr »iM^t*ln 
r^'-^xAttanatlan and aod^rnt^^t inn nf t^e #duc«tionA^ 4ymt*9. m*' ^n- 
vestjw^nt of fltk capital cAn 9en«^riit<* nw «^dvc4kt i tr*dUion« b. 

.%ppiytnt^ the di?v«lop»#n«nl **j3#<tt of bu^in**^^ i^u.:ri?«» th^ puf^llc 
»^-tor . 

Eff<*rtin*7 nt^c«**Ayy ch^n.)^ t^^^yir^^ d; ^ < t t s .-.n y fund.* *hle|i 
Ar^ n^t new Av^n^bU to IdcaI tc^nooi U'*d^^rf . In th« mh^mnc^ at 
An :nf u%ion of n#» for d^v*- lap«#nt , di-i^i^^jnAt ion , And inttAU*-* 

tj-^n of product* And pt^ctiet^^, tnt^ b**?«^«n th# demand for^ 

hitjhef qoaitiy education And ?>fc-r r oi sMn/*^ l^i^viy «idi»n furtrn^t 

*^;Mh d«»v#iop»^n?Ai c,^pI?a; ?**nirirAi c^n 4*r«ctttd 

through F«<$«r«l» Stat^i?, ,*r,a la<Al cnAnne;*, And .icfiv.?v c %n tn* Ai^s^^d 
at improving »nAg*»nt icAd^rihip cApAbi 1 1 ? ir» . aU ?hf^*^ A#c:t^r« 
of Oovfrns>*»nt c-An moth tn cc^ju/ictson with *4ch othi>r .i???A<t ?hr 
aintls AfHj ret^urce^ to r^nimAi nf tnr *y*tf»ss 

w-*** taKTJt* . f<ir thi» thi* oniy gio\.=*'f n*«ntai i**v*-l tn^t n-nn cnwi » 
the Amount of doilAr* .^m? 3w^npo«er t^-^ a^c^-^^pl.^h n^^^^^xch a-.u d**velcir*« 
»*nt. Another cj^Jor co^** sc>r At ion of th%*f^derAl U-vel r^f .j^v^rr n^t'fxt 
t»ouid th^ idii'ntit tcjitxon of ^ucc^*tfui prArt^rt^-^ Afrvx^nd the nAt*on, 
?l<pne«Al cApitAl cAn b%' u$<'d to d**t»*rainf* th^ m^-itx ptn^^^m^^ MnAyr^n-nt 

nj>*MAtionAi ne«*d« of ^chopl AclJSiin .*t r^t-r % a^j t^^ identify 
ce$%fui school »AnAneiw*nt And clji^strocft pr.^ctw.^-, \ n,»»_on»MJ<^ 
n^Arch ne^dt to or^Anijred to .*.f, t^Ouc .^t . en* : x/it ^^kchrn thA* 
.^r«^ 0tft>c^jv# A^ «rv*K *'-h-mls *#h^ri^. h^^vn- r »^ . : v,-.-, in i # t . 

t ; /i» and inttru* t. rr^TC^Ira*. 
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pniicv aIs- ];>^>ra:tted the set-as:de of funds raided fro^^ Federal, 

Stat#, and private tources around this one p>«rcent set^aside. For 

th€ period 1965-68^ with tht? assistance of an elected teachers' 

group called the Academy of Instruction and the cooperation of students, 

Actemis trators , co«aunjty t»eabers, and the Board of Education, this 

set-aside account was u»ed to invest in competitive teacher/student/ 

administrator proposal** tied 16 demons t table objectives. 

Significant changes in student accompi i s haen t , teacher effective- 
ness, and administrator initiative have resulted from this grants 
management strategy. Such as a Know and Care Educational Re- 

sou. v^s center, a Zero Reject Reading Labutatory, a Physical Fastness 
Testing Center, a Humanities Center, and the incorporation of voca- 
tional programs into the lundamental reorganisation of an entire school 
are only a few of the results. T|ie one percent set-aside was used as 
A 'fuxJder*' to cause change <iffectino the entire budget » 

Another deve iopcaent al effort undertaken with funds from this 
:nv€staent account brought about the production of a film designed to 
faatlxarwe students with th^ daggers of LoU and other drugs. The 
fil» proved tn bt» so successful ami pof>uL=ir that sales to other school 
systems earned the produrtno distiict a profit of about SlOO,0OO 
/called non-profit income which wa^ added tn the investment account 
fftr furthtr activitipn. 

In Dallas, Tc-k^s, tfu- ^>u;Hf>f mtendent of i:>chools has, obtained one 
.^rcen^ of the lot:^l sc>i'>ol rewnue for a developmental account called 
'Pennies for Innovation^ . Teachers submit Innovative proposals which 
are then >udrj^j and apf^roved by a board of master teachers. with 75 
to <^'y% of local budqets 1 1 *»d to salaries and with a salary schedule 
thAt IS -no ti^id that the weakest teachers are often the highest paid, 
th;n ^,3i:^U» strategy %hows grv.At nrc^^is** for stimulatmu the creativity 
and fle?^ib;l;tv of aianv tea-/*eTs. 



If wt* actv:.t rii.ii J." .-^f .trr >4n lah I i , t V in cur hi^h schools, 

wt* c^n ex;v<*c* ser.o;s wor^^^ tow.ird th** arcoapi i ihment of basic pro- 

rmai endi. rh<>s«' jnrltKle: t inr-^^xmn and.^or design of good 
I'TACtue, tho .adaption, adoption and inntailation of that practice in 
s ccnT:n^jinj ^*ttiCl^'nt ,^nd ett^^clivt' w.w , anti the prov:siDn of incentives 
t r**n*'-wv:. r in ra*'*-! t ^ . *i ..hallen.i.* :f wf> i* i 1 1 eng2n*-er accountabil- 

ity :nt- ^jr s*. h'-a> m.^k ' - tho-io m^^Jitjcat nr.-^ i»hvCh fit our unigu-? 



* f<>i»' nf X Si *i'H>; i*^Adcr >^9 '^n t h*' h*>(5"rork of pJtoblew 
H-^I'. .n;. A>\,* ' t :>r'^ li'ft^, w*^ r5*»*>d n- t h^^d**** -^* ^-i* or dispirited, v*e 
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Our old programs were effective and just within the context 
of those eras but they cannot and are not meeting new needs • 
Unlike aany Congressmen, we in education cannot run on our record-- 
on keeping more pupils in school longer or getting more pupils into 
college • we cannot run on more of the same. Leadership is no longer 
a reward for years of faithful service. The call for accountability 
is a call for review and reform through an emphasis on shared infor- 
mation, objective reflection, and result^, Wfe can meet that challenge 
if we will aefine our burdens and build 6ur cap>ability to meet those 
burdens. Out of these troubled times will come a stronger school 
system. This is a Can Do nation. American education has been the 
most inventive on earth. The times call for new inventions, new modes 
of proof J new roles for professional personnel. Of course accountabil- 
ity is aifficult; but then who ever thought setting out to truly edu- 
cate each child to his maximum capability was going to be easy? 
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REGIONAL CONFERENCE 

A Study of the Comprehensive High School in Massachusetts 

ANDOVER HIGH SCHOOL 
Andover , Massachusetts 

Wednesday, April 29, 1970 

AGENDA 

9:30 . 10:00 Coffee and Registration 

10:00 - 10:30 Report of Study - Dr. William C. Gaige and 
Dr. Lloyd S. Michael 

10:30 - 11:00 Discussion about the Study 

11:00 - 11:50 Position Paper - Dr. Harold Gores 

Ed.D. Harvard University; President, Educational 
Facilities Laboratories since its funding by the 
Ford Foundation in 1958; Superintendent, public 
schools, Newton, Massachusetts 1949-58; Assistant 
Superintendent, Newton, 1943-49; Council of 
Educational Facilities Planners; Building Research 
Board of National Academies of Sciences; Educa- 
tional Board of New York Times; U.S^O.E. Comnissicn 
on Educational Technology; Honorary Member, Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects. 

SUBJECT: "PHYSICAL ^FACILITIES IN THE RELEVANT HIGH 
SCHOOL." 

11:50 - 12; 35 Reactions - Panel, Audience 

12:45 - 1:30 Luncheon 

1:30 - 2:20 Position Papor Dr. Dwight W. Allen 

Ed.D. Stanford University; Dean, School of Education, 
University of Massachusetts; Associate Professor, 
School of Education, Stanford, 1965-67; Director, 
High School Flexible Scheduling and Curriculum Study, 
1960-67; Director, Stanford Micro-Teaching Study, 
1962-67; Coordinator, Secondary Teacher Education 
Program, 1962-67; currently. Chairman, Commission on 
Education for the Teaching Profession of the National 
Association of State Uhiversities and Land-Grant 
Colleges; author of numerous educational publications, 

SUBJECT: "LEVERS FOR CHANGE." 

2:20 - 3:10 Reactions - Panel, Audience 



3:10 - 3:20 Summary 
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Physical Facilities in the Relevant High School* 

by 

Harold Gores 



I get around a lot and, you understand, these days I deal only 
with the solids of education — not with its fluids, the people who 
flow in and flow out, n6r with its gases, the curriculum. I ^ea^ 
with those things you can with impunity kick with your foot — build- 
in— and equipment. I also realize that as I report some of these 
things that they will not be practical for you. Just let me report 
that they exist, and then you try them on for size. Education responds 
to subculture, and it is made up of many subcultures; and things 
that work beautifully in one community won't work in another or are 
politically impossible. Robert Moses sa^'i it best some years ago. 
He was the well-known planner here in New York City who said something 
to the effect — "No municipal enterprise is ever perfectly done so 
the public administrator gets what he can get when h« can get it and 
moves on." 

For many of these things the time is not right but here are 
sow of the things T see. To begin with, education is a recession at 
the moment. Taxpapers over tlie country are in revolt. They can't do 
much about Washington. They can't do much about Boston, Albany , or 
what's happening at the capital, but they can do something about their 
own affairs, and they frequently take out their hostility on the 
schoolhouse. Not only are the taxpayers in revolt, but federal cut- 
backs are drastic these days. Compare 1969 with, say 1967. Title III 
alone that year was bigger than The Ford Foundation. Title III alone 
had scmething like $312,000,000 when The Ford Foundation itself had 
only some $310,000,000 that year. Of course, you know Title III has 
been dispersed to the various states and there has been less of a 
federal thrust in nptting venture capital into education. Corporate 
profits are down 7% this quai ler and that affects support, and then 
the 4th source of help in education, the foundations, are nervous these 
days. The foundations have been taxed for the first time. Now the 
tax isn't very much. It's 4% on the average which simply means they 
have 4% less money to give away. It is much like first surgery. Even 
though it's the removal of a wart, you still make out your will the 
night before you go. And the foundations are nervous. Some are what 
you call "flow through foundations" which means the corporation looks 
at its profit and loss sheet at the end of the year, and if they had 
a good year, they'll flow a lot of money through their corporate 
foundation. If they had a bad year and the stockholders are sullen, 
they'll flow less through. So, you add all those four factors together, 
and this is a period of recession for us. 
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Now the shape of the emerging high school, as I see it, 
takes various forms. It^s clear that the principals' thrust Lt the 
moment is to increase individualization. The old block-booking of 
students, regulated by bells, moving from box to box, is breaking 
up. The schools try to increase individualization; they also try to 
increase visualization. That is, to appeal to more of the senses 
learning rather than talking to people about what they should be 
learning. 



in 



Secondly, I see the open plan coming increasingly to accom- 
■odate the rearrangement of space and to forestall obsolescence. 
Now, if any of you are planning a high school, stay loose. Plan 
large zones of space which are easily alterable and avoid designing 
every little part of it precisely or you will speed the day when the 
building is declared obsolete. Now this will be difficult, in part 
because architects prefer to detail everything. This is one way they 
can show the client how hard they worked and how much skill they had. 
Whereas if you ask for general space -« mut;*ble, malleable, universal 
space, the architect has a feeling that he is not practicing archi- 
tecture but is creating a warehouse, I notice also increasing amenity. 
Our schools are getting quieter because they are carpeted. They are 
getting increasingly comfortable. At long last, the child who always 
had a right not to be cold (so the earliest schools in New England 
had stoves) now has won a new right, and t!>at is not to be hot; uo we 
see air conditioning now, no longer a matter of public dispute. 
Indeed, I was told the other day in Florida that when you put a school 
up for bond issue now, unless it is air conditioned, you know you will 
lose it. The people themselves, because they want year-round use and 
because they want community use, and because the adults are coming in 
the schools, insist upon air conditioning. 

The furniture lags most of all. The furniture is still slip- 
pery and plastic, potato chips which make a youngster pay attention 
to holding himself upright lest he slip out of the chair. On the 
general theory that he could learn more if he could focus all of this 
attention on what he is learning, rather than having to defend him- 
self from heat or noise or to keep himself in balance, it seems to a 
reasonable person he might learn more if we did something about the 
furniture. 

Increasingly, in high schools now, I see adult furniture, we 
have dejuvenilized the high schools in many respects. Go in the 
libraries now, and they are not filled with that steel, plastic, formica, 
hard, reverberative, bland, antiseptic furniture that so pleases the 
custodians and city hall, but somehow does not make the library an 
attractive place for a student, if you ever turn him free so he can 
go there. Another problem is to get the faculty to loosen up on 
control of children. r>r^ -> 
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Then I see community use coming everywhere. People aren't 
building schools for children anymore; they are building schools 
for people. No«. to be sure, the schools should serve the children 
well when they are there, but S6t your cap for the general P"^!^^; 
in physical education, for example, a school ought to be as concerned 
about the father who is jogging for his life as for his seventh or 
eighth or ninth grade boy who is joggino around your track in the 
daytime. Furthermore, if you get the community in, you have a 
broader base of support at the next bond issue. 

Than I see decentralization and dispersed locations coming 
everywhere. As you know, xhere is the famous P*^^*^ School in 
Philadelphia (I guess that's called the nowhere school) and in New 
Haven they've got a dispersed arrangement called the everywhere 
school, so that more and more of the school learning takes place 
outside the schoolhouse. Increasingly the schoolhouse has become a 
base of operations, and the community is increasingly the general 
extension of the school as a laboratory. 

Another thing that I see coming in the big "^i^^ j« ^tlf 
occupancy" - that is, the school and some other compatible enter- 
prise, which may be private or public, occupy the same P""^^"' 
Evans Clinchy, who is there with you this morning knows a great deai 
about the subject. 

in general, those are the changes that I see. Now let's talk 
about some of the specific parts and pieces of the buildings. To 
^eX lltl l fTn6 more and more communities perplexed about demography, 
especially in the suburbs. If you have a very desirable town to live 
"fand if you have zoning that requires large amounts of land for a 
house and costs are high, you can make a mistake ^" P":'^^ 
school enrollment if you simply take your kindergarten and J^"^ 
grade enrollment and extrapolate it in a linear fashion. V°" P'^°- 

ject those early grades, it will indicate that your 
going to shrink and now grow. But the fact is that in these very 
desirable places around central cities where the out-migration comes, 
high schools continue to grow. The school system 9^°** J^^^^^P 
and at the middle and not at the bottom. It is easily ""derstood 
because one has to be middle aged before he can afford to buy it a 
hoSe these days, and by that time his youngster is already in high 
school. So in many of these posh places (of which there are a 
number in greater Boston) the system is going to continue to ^row at 
the top, and this will mystify people at the town meeting who think 
it's so simple to predict how big the high school is going to ^e ten 
years from today by just going back into the second grade and counting 
the children. 

I notice everywhere I go now, there is concern with so-jDalled 
-system^ buiWings-.'^A systems building is made up of pre-eng.neered 
components. The parts and pieces are manufactured in factory, off- 
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site, then they are assembled on the site. There is less on-site 
labor and more in-factory labor. This doesn^t mean that any two 
schools need ever look alike. This is not Howard Johnson's orange 
roof standardization. The silhouette of the building and the 
exterior planning can be anything you want it to be, but systems 
components do guarantee that on the inside the building is flexible 
and will give you a second guess. After all, you are just in the 
stream of change. Your successors are going to have problems because, 
hopefully, education will change, and when it does, you need a building 
that will get out of the way. These systems buildings maximize the 
interior flexibility so that children, teachers, and the curriculum 
can cut their own pathways through the school in future years. Many 
communities have what you might call a sense of trusteeship they 
don't build the building just to get themselves off the hook. They 
are building this building now as the launching of an enterprise that 
will only be in middle life in the year 2000. They are thinking of 
their successors. They are putting up buildings that are easily and 
inexpensively alterable. 

Be sure to watch the Agassi 2 School Study at Boston; Evans 
Clinchy knows a lot about that. That's going to be a systems school. 
It's coming in Boston. In Florida, last year one quarter of all the 
schools built were systems buildings. Toronto Metropolitan District 
just bid 2 million square feet of space, Montreal Catholic Schools 
are expanding and will be employing a systems approach for their 
buildings. Detroit is developing additions. 

It started out in California originally in this country, 
transplanted here by EFL from the British. After World War II, the 
British aircraft industry needed a project, since they weren't making 
Spitfires anymore. They decided that the schoolhouse was something 
they could make which was needed. Knowing nothing about anything 
except making airplanes, they tended to approach the schoolhouse as 
if it Were a plane, so they made everything fit. You never sec a 
carpenter sawing a board to nut a 707 xogether on a runway. The 
pioneering work was done in Britain. We transplanted it to this 
country and it's hopeful to observe that Mr. Romney's "Operation 
Breakthrough" for the housing in this country is going "systems". 

Everywhere you see open planning. I know of a school system 
in Texas that has partitions for sale. They have $40,000 worth of 
partitions they will sell you for $8,000 if you want to buy partitions. 
Partitions are the walls that go from the floor all the way to the 
ceiling. They have them in a warehouse. They didn't dare not buy 
them. This was, you know, three years ago. The partitions arrived 
late so they opened the school without the walls. At the end of the 
year, nobody said ^O^^ere are the walls?*' The teachers were teamed 
in groups amd they had team learning, putting youngsters in six- 
packs or whatever and the teachers no longer wanted the walls; the 
walls stood in the way. And so I »d say watch out. Don't load your 
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building up with any more partitions than you absolutely need for 
physical security - a lockable place. Indeed, next year, go down to 
North Kingstown, Rhode island, where there will be what is in effect 
a one-room high school. I think the enrollment, as I recall, is 
around 500, but it is a great acre of space, air conditioned, of 
course, quiet, carpeted, and so forth. 

If you ever have reason for being in Colorado, go to Idaho 
Springs which is about 50 miles out of Denver and see there another 
one-room school of large enrollment. If you are up in Maine, especi- 
ally you Colby graduates in Waterville, go over to Coburn Classical 
Institute and see a whole school under a geodesic dome — great space 
in which teachers, children, curriculum can run their own pathways. 
There are some advantages to this general open space I am told. I 
go around and say "so what", other than that maybe you save money on 
partitions and doorframes and doors and so forth. I hear that there 
is less absenteeism among students. There is less friction among 
children and among teachers. In the typical eight-grade school made 
up of square classrooms (each classroom about the size of a prize 
fight ring) you get a confrontation between pupils, pupil and teacher, 
teacher and teacher, or whatever, and they are already in the ring. 
If they are in a great zone of space, it is possible to back off into 
the hills about 40 feet away and reassess one's position and the 
reasonableness of the other person's argument. General observation 
is that there is less friction, reduction of absenteeism. When daily 
substitutes are difficult to procure, it is quite possible that the 
tfeam absorbs the missing spot, and there is a trade-off here in the 
cost of substitutes. 

Let me say something about physical education. The emphasis is 
increasingly on the lifetime sports and not just on the inter -scholastic 
athletics which tend to set the design of that gymnasium. Especially 
if you include community use, that basketball box is not the ideal 
or most useful way of providing space. What I see now coming especially 
in the Wtst and Midwest is just a great roof, a scoop of the sky, what 
you might call an acre of June, and in it you put new surfaces. There 
is the artificial turf, rolled down when wanted. Incidentally, in 
Texas a study has revealed that even if there is plenty of land, if 
you were to put in an artificial fiela (and the price is coming down 
drastically as competition comes in) you could get your higher origin- 
al cost back in about six years. So if you are playing for long-range 
economy rather than initial cheapness, look at the artificial turf. 
For one thing, there are fewer knee and ankle injuries which is why 
professional football and professional baseball is putting in the 
artificial turf. If you have your eye on cost per square ft. , forget 
if but that's not the criterion. It's cost per use. You can have 
so'many more uses without having to rest the tun that if you take cost 
per use, it's the path to economy. It also saves if you are tight for 
site and cannot afford to take those six houses to make a parking lot 
and football field or whatever. 
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Plastic ice is just beginning to come. If there is one thing 
that kids like to do, it is skate, and general skating is a wonder- 
ful thing for the typical family. The father, mother, and the little 
six-year*old girl who is sure to become another Tenley Allbright, can 
skate together; but we don^t have skating in many schools because of 
the cost of refrigeration, Soae of the private schools spend a 
quarter of a million dollars for hockey rinks. It won»t be long, I 
am sure, before the plastic ice (which at the moment isn»t quite as 
slippery as God^s own ice and has certain advantages for small children 
learning to skate) will be cheaper. When you are next in the New York 
area, go out to Glen Cove and look at the elementary school there that 
has plastic ice put in a gjnnnasiura. Someday it is going to be quite 
possible to announce in a typical high school that Friday night is 
basketball and Saturday night is skating. The difference is that 
Saturday afternoon, someone has put down the plastic ice. 

Vocational education is complex. BrL has put out a publication 
describing six of the best designed vocational school buildings we 
can find. If you are interested in receiving this publication, drop 
us a line. We would be happy to send a description that will save 
you from having to go to Las Vegas, if that could be called saving, 
because there in Clark County is one of the best technical-vocational 
schools in this couritry. All we did was send out a writer and a 
camera to try to tell you the story of these six schools. 

The facility that is really the liveliest, or most in agony, 
I guess you would put it, is the library. On our staff here at EFL 
we have Mrs. Ruth Weinstock who is just in yesterday from two weeks 
in California and the West looking at libraries. She put together 
the publication THE SCHOOL LIBRARY, cares very much about the 
library, and is a former teacher herself, and, if I get Ruth's eye 
here, — come on aver and tell them what you saw in California last 
week as you visited library after high school library after high 
school library. This is Mrs. Weinstock, mothei of two. T won't get 
you weeping at this point. 

MRS. WEINSTOCK 

Hello. Mr, Gores has pointed out, T have indeed just come back 
from a quick tour of California looking at one library after another. 
What is very evident is that libraries are growing in leaps and 
bounds, and they are growing so rapidly that there is a large area 
still, of unthought-out approaches to how to use the vast quantities 
of informatjon they are beginning to store. And not the JLeast of how 
they are going to use what they've got involves physical facilities. 
Most libraries are really places of information-zero. That is, you 
walk into a library and what do you see? You see tons of bookshelves 
with books on them, with their secrets locked between the covers, and 
if you are an unsophisticated user cA a library, you can be totally 
lost. We have to assume that large seqments of our school populations 
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are unsophisticated library users. We have to assume that they do not 
know ham to ferret out information, and therefore, the library as to 
find a way to make its wares available, to make them known, ma 
totally new kind of way. Not long ago, I heard John ""-Pj^V' ' " 
the Assistant Commissioner of Public Libraries in New York State, say 
that unless public libraries begin to reach out to their communities 
with sensitive programs really designed to meet the needs of the people, 
that unless the public libraries take to the streets with ^Jeir pro- 
grams, then there is a strong danger they will be put out of b"'^"*"' 
that the new private information industries will be contracted to take 
over the job. It seems to me that this is something to which school 
libraries ought to be alert. They, too, have to reach out and they 
have to do it by using everything known about exhibition techniques, 
about the use of graphics, about the use of all kinds of commun cations 
devices to trigger ideas, to confront youngsters with notions, to 
juxtapose concepts, so that kids will begin to think about things in 
ways they hadn't thought of them before. One sees very, very little 
of any attempt to do this as you go from one library to another When 
you see, as I did, a student walk over to another student behind a 
desk, say to him "What have you got on culture?", and the student 
library worker behind the desk says, "Why don't you try ^^e card 
catalogue under C?", then you begin to realize the kind of bewilder- 
ment that there is in the use of this ton of information, of locked- 
up information. 

Another thing that one sees is a good deal of lip service, I 
suppose, to media rather than actual incorporation or use of media m 
liEiaries. It seems to me that librarians "^^^ ^^f,^^ 
Peopl- still regard media) a little bit the way the United States 
r^gaJds China. It recognizes that it is there, but it isn't exactly 
crazy about dealing with it, and is going to put it off as long as 
possible. NOW that's true in a large portion of libraries. It s 
beginning to be untrue in a small portion, but even where libraries 
are recognizing the enormous power of non-print devices to communi- 
cate, once again, the application of what they know is quite primi- 
tWe. Librarians report to me, for example, that the largest piece 
of media, the largest type of media in their collection is a little 
gadget which is a combination filmstrip viewer and ^^^^^^ P^^^^"' ^ . , 
They say kids get restless just listening to something. That suggests 
mat perhaps they are not listening to the right things In^t 
ii they were listening to tne live voices of the past, which are 
otherwise inaccessible, th.-y might not get re^cless. It ^^^^^^^ ^^f" 
perhaps we shouldn't be recording music on inexpensive tape cassettes 
because there's poor fidelity and they get y^^^^^^^/i'' '^"J"^' , ' 
suggests that when we take Smm film clips, .Extracted from Ifcmm sound 
fUms intended for a totally other purpos. / we distort the -te.nty of 
that medium and we render it Ufeles.. So/there is still a q.od deal 
we will have to learn about hr^ to u..' mer/na, wh.t distortim. of m*>dia 
's, 3inc) hc>w to (T^t It tn people. 
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Another thing one sees as one moves through these libraries is 
that though libraries are growing larger and larger and seen to run 
any place frm 10,000 feet up to 30,0OO square feet, with collections 
ranging from 15,000 volumes up to 50,000 volumes, this is an enormous 
change from what we had five years ago when most libraries were just 
a collection of a few thousand books, maybe less than that in an old 
classroom. But even where we see this whole new movement toward 
information centers, we see too that schools continue to cling to 
their study halls. The study hall is an administrative device planned 
to keep the administrators happy and to keep the kids in a tidy manner 
where everybody knows where they are. They are not intended for the 
students themselves, and they are not intended as places to move ahead 
with inquiry. They are places where kids go with their textbooks. 
Now, it seems to me that if w« are going to be developing large in- 
fonaation centers, it is time that we shed the old study hall notion 
where kids go to be supervised and don't have materials to work with. 

Another thing we see is the development of scattered resource 
centers throughout the schools. Clearly, departments ought to have a 
piece of a library very, very close to them so that kids can move from 
an instructional space immediately into another area where they can 
find equipment to work with and where teachers can be close by to give 
them a hand as well. But if these sub-centers are not adequately 
staffed, and stocked, then they run the risk of becoming another kind 
of study hall. 

In sum, one has to say that we've come a long way in libraries, 
but we have an enormously long way yet to go with the refinements to 
make them do the job for us that they can do. 



MR. GORES: 

Thanks very much, Ruth. Let me add a couple of more item^s to 
the library. The last time I heard (this may not be accurate) the 
typical high school in this country had a"bout b% ef its space devoted 
to something called the library. I*d predict that if you do right 
by those who succeed you, you'll create schools that can give 50% of 
the space to a library-like environment. This doesn't mean that it 
is all booklined walls or whatever, but ail the media, all the carriers 
of information will be brought together in something that I hope is 
still called a library. Parenthetically, I understand the youngsters 
would prefer to call it an instructional materials center. The I.M.C. 
has a certain missile sound to it, and T am told by some students, too, 
that the m-age of the library is a pin-drop place presided over by a 
Victorian character dusting her books, the boys particularly adjust 
j'*tckly to other carriers of information, including little black boxes 
that can talk, provided they have soat^thmg to say. And what they 
have to 5^av getting better all the t ; -ae , and the cii^vic% .*re bp;nq 
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ifiiniatur i2ed. The old heA^y equiptient which the audi o-v ; •» ua I oan 
usr6 to lug around the >>uildxng is go^ng to be replaced with "hiinds- 
on*' aaterials and ainiatuD zed boxes* I nave here in t^y hand right 
now a little projector which costs less than $100. It's about sly 
inches long and about three inches wide, aaybe four inches hicjh, 
battery operated. You can use it on a bus. with a Jack and earphones. 
Listento it. The audio quality :s only as good as the teiephon%*, but 
that's good enough to get information from. Inescpensive - 'hands on'\ 
It won*t be long before »any a librarian will have a nuaber of thesi* , 
or less expensive ones » and youngsters will get their :;if orasat ion 
privately and without acou<itic interference with anr>th*»r youngster 
three feet away reading a book* 

Watch the whole microfora dev* i optsient . We have* hete a c^r i 
which looks to be about 4 x b on wh.ch 3,0OC) pages of hocks are 
printed, with a reader not much laroer than a portable typewriter, 
increasingly inexpensive. Someday they predict that it w:ll cheaper 
to hand the youngster a book on so-called microfiche than to give hirt 
the physical book itself. All these things threaten the library and 
threaten t h^' old formulae as to how big \* should be, but sof^ed^y, 
uJit iiaately , I th:nk that a high school qoing to be ^ great library 
surrounded by living rooas. I would call the« clas^trooas except i< you 
call them classrooms, they tend to be ceramic and like kitchens* What 
we need is high quality space with so2?e dignity which praises ihc 
occupant as he sits thi're and, m the presence of a teacher, haacj^^r*^ 
out the values. The student can cjet a lot of his i nf ^^r'la? i on frots 
boxes anti devices and books but thtn the aeaning nf it has to t>t- 

thrashed out m the presence of the teacher, and me hav*> no ».%rh:?w 
that can replace the teacher. Th^-refore, techncio }v a threat 

to the profess: on.a t^-acher. Indeed, we will hav%- m pay the tea<h<-r^ 
acre t>ecause the ^iuv>st;ons .*rv ^io.rg to get harder. The teact^er will 
sj>end less of hi^ tir^ teli-r.j n like it if^ and m'^te^^d will ^e 
argumg the cultutai valni'S, the meaning, what's ri^jht. what's wrr^n;, 
wnat > moral, what*^ tsraoial, what'^^ a»oraI. Thos*- ar*- h^rd guc-'ir-.-r-A 
that the teachers mill ;<^'t U'caus*- the vour.ostt^r w.I] haw g^^t^^n h-^ 
:acts from thm^is and th^-n -.t»ts h i valuvb ?r-t?» r*eot.;v. Thi-r** are 
soisi* upset factor** to wat* h» out 1 ^^r . 

Watch f^*Jt t '^x *h.s aud5 -r^- V : s i.a I d*» v4" ] ^ pr^*' r t \n^* ~s c-^ * 
Thte ^'-tr^.^Ti* 1^ netting t»<>tt*-, Th*' t,.^rdwar** : it i*'t^ 
-h\Nip**r \ni\ rsori* hand^-'x^ • 

Watch Pat hnm yc u iav o i l .i t c t v r . s . Th**^*' . ';f*'** 

ehaa-^f c^^.inQ ;n srhr,ri ft*tniing, part:culaflv >-'^ t.i:Iit srr.otls 

tor people and not ^ust for chiidr^^n. Alre^idy, ! nmU^r % t an^^i , *n 
Hrooklxne the> ha>'^' two cl<»ni»r.tar\ *^ch^'-':«. which .^i? no^^nt:ff»i f 
you oioht c^U the "iofu-lv aw'ed . These art* »^-'pi%' living in .^f^f*- 
3H>nts an.! hav.: to ..v^t snsewht-re. They ro^c the.r fr.%-ndly sr^-^r:^ 
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^tA!.'d, ^. >'rs, ?;ru*I t'»M tht*v ^or*- re^ouirt^i. t .^ 

work *ith .f !ht>v chAnn^ thAn if thvy nii^int^in t r .^d • t . on.il pr.^^-* t i r#»s . 
A j^rea.ii:! :^ plact*'.* nn xh<' dewlopa^Pnt of ci Ite rri^ t : v^**s . Every dollar 
of e^tr<> aor.t^v, for e>:afapl^, .9 worth fifty dollar*, of roaulAr aonpy 
sn t€»rsai*i of laipart .\ pror;r*ta. And tho^e who pr^^po^*:* the 

NoAj4»^t r-h^n^es will -jer tr*c t^tgcjt'^t pot t iuir , 

:hi» ^t'--nrKl U/vvr ' I r a afa^Ti * : ; n ♦ i» r v*'n^ * f n , For t-XArtpl*' , 

Ihk- :icKi.'o; of siduca^ . -^n ,iT thf* t*ni'/«rn:ty of HrtnsHchuset discontinued 
v'very d*>Kt*o. cour^i**, ,Ar.d pro-iran effective eight*»yn nionth-^ down the 
ro.^d. rhc school th**n pn* IS'' fAcuIty ^nd qr^duAte ^tudentn on a 
j>Uno fr.r ,^ wi^'V-l m-) n^ti^^x in rnlorad^. tn jn.tiati* the plAnnirvi 
prnc«>^5 f-^f .1 ne^ <*duoati<mAl pro<;r*». Th»- r^tri^^t r^o^ t $3S/>C«/j - 
but th.?T i-* ch^Ap in rt»lAt;fvn t Si*vt>rA: a:ii;on dollar budget. 

T»c ^Ad f^.'ulty *ippn: rr^tp^j t ^ . '.,r *»<A?ipU', ii a w.intf* af • p<»r 

A r<»ti«/^t niv ^-'f traiL-s^it-'- int^T vor.t I'^m . A second 

kijid -.f i.'itt^r V4*nt ^on th%* proc^^ss of viV^tation. Thi^ :^ a -itandar^t 
trch-iJ ;uv^ wh'ch ^-i ovfc?r*uH<?d And oft^*n a:s-u5**d l^cau^i- at tendi^ to 
inf iu*Mic*i virry tJiuU i oroup <y* p«oplo, Aiyr^thtT^* ar«» always thr«?e 
typ«*^ of v.^tt .>ra. Ftr^t, vou ^;<?t tho^e that b^ii^ve beforehand that 
thcv Hic ^-in-^ to Mt»cca, .^nd they go back ar>d n.^y *rv^rything as 
»ond«»rfuI. Ihtrti v-^.i i*** *h(* necond kind who ^jc to ^0<* how you h,\vc 
ff^^n lying tc th^fs. And they 1^^%? n<-m you ha.v« h^^-r, lyino to thoa, 
And they cots<* ha^k ^nd thvy ^Ay it all a publ.rity Th** third 

xyp%* r,t vi*^', tr^r ;^ ;ust int<»r t's * **r! ^p**c tA t ^^r . rh<? reart.on^ cf 

thi^ p**ft<^r, arv 3«t§ t important. 

Th*'i** .irf var: .u^ k:nd% ^1 lU**^ rv%\^*<-t sportatorn - ;.x?o|ie who 
' a-**^ to thp s^h^-nl t' vi^iT hi^^'^u^e it wa^' m a r t or th*^ c^^-mtry 
thi'v w^nt^^d to /.f th.jy w.inted t.. s Aunt ^^Uy. Thi-rii^ arC" 

aiorp of tho-iv v;^^.tf:rv th^n «v car^ to admit. Secondly, you oex thi» 
typ^^ f-^r npi-ctatv'.r wh ;ii Itou-jh? alorv; hy nni^^K^otw whn thnu^^ht ahnu! 
the pcmer ^»fu**uj. . Thi'* 3;.*y ^ ^<'^.krd ?*p^t>cr or uii 1 or pr*5^:d%-i* 
whr-^ when sr.].l ^ r^* h.ivf ^ir*-at influtM;.-,? on dcTt*;^^ni. Tha ♦ : *^ \ 
pofvuiAr t*»« hn^ pj» . r f i any ca^**, ? hv in!<*?^%ti»<l :pvct,ttor Ih** 
soHt l^xpnrtaM' v.^.t-r *-<T^\u^r t h-" * 1 xhi^ ^^^^r-^on you .-»r4 ^.onv.^rt - 
th*' |>**tf->r. wK ' ja:i»* v^n^» A'.-n* ^^ally .»nd ail of ,i *»udd4>n ho t.4j.- 

.\n .ipr.^tiv f th<> :u-*» pi *)ra^, fha* d ; f f f ^ fro- '>u' person wh 

a ^ * ' 1^ 3* * i' t hi / % 1 r *' a d , f * t ! . t * d v . »3 u t 
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disparit. ' can mov<» the)r families for a year or a semester. 
Those wh' ; th^ exchange idea, even if you are not exchanging 
^iXh sr-**-,^:;ed lighthouse experimental places, provide a different 
perfcpec*:ve than was available before. Even if that different, 
f>erspec t . 15 mediocrity it is still a different perspective. 

Anrtner kind of "traumatic intervention" is the coMunity 
event. This is where everybody shares something in common which is 
important to them, and this communal sharing - this common bond - 
can last f 01 a long time. It could be a sharing among parents, 
students, teachers -nd adaioistrators . A number of colleges have 
done this m terms of closing down for a day or two to examine the 
nature of the college. That is just one example of the community 
event which c<\n be a very useful device. 

Another obvious lever is the "change agent catalyst". This 
cataly*tt can re a student, for example, A group of high school 
students vm.tcd Stanfr^rd about five years ago. They were so 
excit%*d by flexible scheduling that a promise was made to schedule 
their schouU free if they could sell their district on flexible 
schedulmo. The student body president of one high school went 
back and s^^l^^ tne principal, the school board, the faculty, and th*> 
coaimun:tv - ^hev went on flexible scheduling and saved the sum of 
$S/X>^^* Th*^ *,tu<ie^* was th«> catalyst. 

\u tnMiv'dual or group frnn outside can be an effective "ch.^nie 
.ioent r^italyst". About five year?* ago a school district in Oregon 
held A conference. The te^cher^ in the system claimed, "Oh, we'd 
;.iKe to chanoe but nur district won ^ t let us," And the administrators 
^aid, "We'd love to change but our teachers won't let us.'' The 
outside consultants seized th** opportunity to sit both groups down 
togetht'-r at^d 'lur^t*' each party'^ pr.^ ^ 1 1 on to the other. That con- 
frontAtion f >rced ch^^O'i*^ . 

Tnr funrt^oD *he c.-it^Aiv^t is to stir UP tht« waters. t'-> trv 

t,- . ;tAte new -^^t^v.ls and enrourage new thouqht . There are 

pUces an A:»erirAn educatiof", where theri.- is more desire to change than 
*e reco<^niz*'. A helpful principle which should be adopted is the 
'iot'on that everythin.j . ^ permitted unless it :s prohibited. Most 
schr-oU operat*- on ?rr M-nc:pIe that nothino is permitted unless 
t endorsed. 

s * p»T^uAde t.f^n^ 1p X romm't thi-nseive^ nory for a pro^jram in thi^ 
* 'i!uri»- They wi i 1 n^' ro^r t th**mselve^ to change in December of 
l'^''^ but they »iQht Aire#* to implement the program in September 10".'. 
I? you want to lock :n ? he new proaram, get a fo-^t*-ent to a "pre- 
%..heduU- Tra* w pr<Mture change. 
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You also have to know the right ''psychological moment.'* This 
is called ^'striking while the iron is hot." Too many districts lose 
out on substantial opportunities to change because they talked about 
it too much. Educators always plan things too well. You have a 
dr^iixatic moment when everybody wants action, but then someone becomes 
alarmed and says, ''Wait a minute - we have to get the ducks in a 
row." By the time you get the "ducks in a row," the moment has pc.3sed 
You have to be willing to get under way when you are not completely 
organized. The "psychological moment" is a very good lever for change 

Another important lever is the principle of "juxtaposition." 
This can be viewed as a group of alien structures. For example, 
teachers have always had five hours a week at the secondary level for 
teaching their subject. Teachers might be told they have two hours 
a week plus independent study. The teacher has to roll up his 
sleeves and get to work to figure out how to use independent study as 
an alien structure. However, if you tell the teacher, instead of 
five hours a week he has four hours a week plus independent study, 
the teacher just nods and smiles. He can see how to get it all done 
in four hours a week what he used to do in five hour's time. Then 
he will pay no attention to the indep^endent study and not learn how 
to use that time. But if it is an alien enough structure, you demand 
that people change and that becoiwes a lever. It has to be a big 
enough change so that people have to take it seriously. 

Ycu can establish an alien structure o^ an alien curriculum. 
Just changing geography from the fourth to the fifth grade is not 
enough. If you demand a new curriculum of human relations, communi- 
cation?!, aesthetics, and technology - that degree of change in the way 
things are taught would probably be sufficient. The historian in the 
schoo] then will be forced to build bridges to the various areas, 
and will not teach all students as if they were little nistnrians. 

You oaay also introduce allien p>ersonnel. A superintendent miqht 
hire someone ^who is compiet*riy off the chart, take hits down to the 
principal and say > "Here's ::oaer>ne I hired for you to use next year, 
and I assume you will be able to find a way to use him." The 
principal suddenly inherits an architect* Th^ prinripai did not want 
an architect - he wanted a Yf>?t6in() t*»;i chFr. Rut he must ? ; od out hrym 
to use an architect. 

The principal can pl^ny the- sarsc* ^^^m^.* by hirjn^^ .ilion peisrjnnt'i. 
On^ school near Denver has ^ pro-iraTi of xnd(^peni\en'^ *itudy options. 
OriP of the options is aodern dance hecausf* one of the housewives m 
the area wanted to teach it. They gave her a ro->ni and a^V<*d her to do 
3oc1ern dan/-t» on indpperKlen t ^ 1 1 jj^y t ] mt* . 
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Alien technoloqy can also be employed. Today, before you can 
introduce technology, you have to justify how you intend to use it 
in triplicate. There is another strategy. Take a video-tape machine 
and give it to the teacher and say, "Here, this is yours to use and 
I'll leave it fthilc you use it creatively." In one school they had 
two overhead projectors. They were still in their polyethylene film 
after three years. But they were all in the audio-visual checkout. 
Finally, they were assigned at random to two classrooms in the 
school. The teacher was told, '^Here is an overhead projector for your 
full-time use." On€ of those projectors at the end of the year was 
being used daily, and the other was used on the average of three times 
a week. At the end of the year something else unique happened • there 
were twenty-five requests from other teachers for an o\erhead pro- 
jector in their rooas. 

Another lever is the idea of "comp>eting programs.*' In schools 
that is an original idea because everybody has a monopoly. Why not 
create two English departments and let them compete with each other 
for students, and then provide resources based on their student 
enrollment ? 

A very important lever is ''exper imenta 1 options"- Tht* nultiple 
school concept can be utilised. Establish one experimental school and 
say, '*We vfon*t let anybody come to that school unless they allow us 
to experiment any way we please.'^ In fact, in some districts they 
state, ^'We won * t bus your kids to school. If you want your kids tn 
get to that school, they have to get there on their own." Then they 
say to the teacher, "You can't be in that school unless yoa promise 
to experiment the way we want." The predictable result is you will 
be over-subscribed by the teachers trying to get in, and you will be 
over-subscribed in terms of the students tryxTjg to enroll. However, 
if you force the issue say, "Such and such a school is an exj>er iment a 1 
school and the kids have to he there," all the problertjs wh.^h existed 
before mill be blamed on the exp^* r i me nt a 1 school. 

The rBultiplc- srhooi concept :s centr.-ii to the idea '^i ^-x^er.- 
mental options" because .t fiaximi/es the opportunity for ch^ es . 
"Don't experlm4>nt with children" rerLa:ns a powerful adveriary of 
change. By developln^j options, parents can learn that students wh' 
are experimented wjth are forlunate childr*>n. Exper i rsental ^rhoois 
have more regources. the pro^^^rrtrns rtz^ '-loc.ely m\^r*Xor^6^ arirl remt^d.^I 
a c t : on » s i mmecl i a t - 

Anr-ther icU-.t i *> rh%* - '.r.t ra^t i ^.n the'. ry" rhanai-. ^^h^nge 

aIwa/^ apperir'^ i.if^er than is, I< you are th*- o-ie who spons t . n 

the new ron t r /tp! : on , tf^*"^ plan in Ainrays enhanr^nl by tr.e r f/s *^ - «" ol or ^^^1 
'-^i.^sses you weir as y^-. if'^V. at .t. Hut for Xf.v ou»^.ders. Tht* 
r t r .i^-.t . -'fi lo^ks v^r/ ^.'j^i . . niiS , :./!jc^tors also * tr^ui ' ^> .\'^<*.rre ' * *• 
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contraption is a rocket headed for the moon. They believe that once 
you mount the vehicle you are practically dead if it does not work. 
Experience with education contraptions usually proves, however, that 
you can get on and stay there almost indefinitely with nothing likely 
to happen. It is much more likely that the contraption is not going 
anywhere than it is going to the moon too quickly. In order to 
effect change it is necessary to understand the "contraption theory." 

Another notion is the "open-ended commitment." The "open- 
ended commitment" implies a willingness to "get on the train even 
though we don't know where we're going." Let's start because we want 
to start, because we have people in whom we have confidence, because 
we are not satisfied with the status quo." One of the things that 
plagues educators is that we are in some instances too goal oriented. 
We do not recognize that every category of the system is arbitrary. 
We have big arguments about a category system, and once we adopt one, 
the future is determined. We do not recognize that the designated 
system is only pne of many many alternatives. Situations should be 
created which are open*ended. 

Combining this with an earlier idea, we should propose, "Here 
is an experimental school which we are not sure where it's going or 
how it's going to come out. Come with us." A present example is the 
Parkway Program in P^ii lad**lphia . Teachers ^nd students there art* 
using the resources of the city of Philadel;j(hia. They are still 
plamning the program and yet they have several thousand applicants 
for several hundred places. That shows how well satisfied people are 
now. We need to overcome the corapu^^ive need for order and system. 
Adopting an *open-ended commitment" ts on*^ way. 

Another lever is the ''great cause." Peoplp give to great 
causes not needy institutions. Too often schools portray themselves 
a» needy institutions. If you go to the community and say "oar 
schools are poor," no help will be forthcoming. Rut if ycu say "our 
schools are great,'* you will get everything - aon» / , tYtv rif)ht to 
take risks, rcMonumty action and involvement. 

'Coalition governance" is an injportant vehiCiP for chang*^. 
Create a faculty council. Involve students and th^ comisuni ty in the 
dec 1 s 1 on-aaking process - in ot^^er words, give away the pomet . G^ve 
away some power to various kinds of coalitions. Administrators often 
say, 'You know, I ju«it can*t hold on very ion*^ . " A reply might be; 
'*Wc?ll, if you can't hold on very ionq you don't have auch to lof>«f». 
Now v^ivf away som#» of your power --may t»e you catj ^ive away enomjh 
prmer and create* a different kind of coaI ; 1 1 on--tt^ybe you'll b** at.!** 
to hold off longer. You certainly w<7r> ' t b*? i ri any worse position 
th^fi you are n nrjMr*" School^ cad develr.p differi-nt kin«1« f>f f f^a l! T ^ 
[iAttern*. differvnt proretf*** -4 f.\(v.lt\ r\nf1 *^i*ud^nt r t , « . p.i t * or a*. 
.1 »»*an^ * > effect <r?ao/jr. 
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How much of our fear of student participation in governance 
has to do with the legitimacy of the lack of perspective of students, 
and how much has to do with our fear that what we are now ifloing can 
not stand the light of day? Are we really willing to submit our cur- 
riculum, our organization, our staffing to measuies of relevance, 
performance, and accounta±)i 1 i ty ? 

An important lever is the "band wagon". In America everybody 
wants to be instantly second but not first - particularly in education 
where the first question is always, **5how where it has worked.** Rut 
everybody wants to be number two because that is a lot safer and 
society demands we keep up with the others. Band wagons can be good 
because you can use them to persuade people to join, and band wagons 
can be bad because people can climb aboard without kncwinq where they 
are going. It is our friends that kill us, not our enemies - our 
friends that add $100 to somebody's salary and say they have differ- 
entiated staffing. Or they add seven minutes to the second period 
to read the bulletin and caU it flexible schcdulm^^ Rut band 
wagons can be used in positive ways also. 

The 'long-term commitment*' is also an xnipf^rt-^nt Ifver . When *\r 
experimental situation 11 created, a | hf*nomenon called the * morale 
escalator** ^^ppears* F-^r exa'^pltr, ^-^istrict aqrees to initiate a 

differentiated staff mo r>rDject , an .\)t^^'m-nt not to reverse the pro- 
gram tor at least two years should be secured. Yr>u can never ser>.M* 
that agreeme-nt in the middle when the situation hecame% difficulty 
morale is low, tne critjcs are vnciil , ^nd t - advocates l>eco«€' fati-gu^-i 
That 2S exactly the monent when it is r -pu 1 i 1 n*) tins** not commitment 
t.me. :^t thp 'loni-term r nrnxs i t a**nt t fiee thp prt^^irrtrc thfiUjh, 

The f.ist timv A horse c\nd a %\i-Hr& <'ni^:nf Ua'A a t tn*- h^.t^*- 

Along wjth the 1 'n»^-term t. o<njs i nt and thv a^iralt' ^s<al*it 
ih th%' 'f x»)er t at : on ^'f difficulty," -s.houid li* told, 'It you 

think thJS iS go;r><;; to work, y u say K<» riqht arul ynu aAv b*' «r*^n';. 
but if you th:nk th.nf^s ait^ ')t>ifi, run smoothly, yo : are Af*ir;lu?^iv 
wroni^.' One of the pro^^l^m'* in t»duc.t*. n tn<\t wv j>rcaise every- 
body thaT they .*re going to win. WV .? in Advan*'** that we Kn-^ 
thf exper la&e^jt m.ll wnrk . Wh*»n ^ ?^:iy tf^e *^M^y^r a 
ffiu^ t , we At 4- ^pn^t^lp^-? . fdmAt^j^ -^^ ji^l • f .ghr t- f. I 
f>f tht*sr is nr- .< h fhung .\ •» n f* r . s t . 

t . t . , <r- . I ' ^ * ^ ? ' • - ; a t ' J - r .-^ r V • in . ^ f ^ * * 
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At onf college, a department adopted a bold strategy to qet 
new courses approved. It presented the academic committee with 2QO 
courses to certify. They were set up with a laechanisa that required 
months to approve one course. If the department had presented «iv 
courses, they would have had difficulty. But the comaittec, when 
confronted with 200 courses, gave provisional approval to the entire 
program. Sometimes large changes can be effected where saall chanqes 
would be thwarted. Educators have beer slow to r€*cogni^e that prin- 
ciple. 

Another lever is "job aobUity*'* There can not be an educator 
tcday who is an educational leader :n any sense of the word \f he 
needs his job. Educators must be co«pleteiy willing to have the inh 
hicm up and fly away tomorrow. Otherwise, innovations in education 
are impossible. Irrtiic>aily, many educators who act as if they did 
not need their disarm thtMr adversaries and increa«se t ^^e i r 

ef f ert i veness . 

tht* appr^^rr . rf "roIlect;^e bargaininr ah ; mt <'r t t 

l^v^r . Tfw' answer 1« not that mUi-ct-ve bargaining in .r^-t^d or bad 
m itst?if. Rut the choice of ihsu*?^ :s crucial. "What do you ba ^ - 
fjain for" is the r*'ievant question. With socse leadership an both 
sides, the issues of wh.it to barn^^n for in a particular in^tanc^- can 
• • changed. You cah barcjain for d i f fe r 4*0 1 1 a ted staff - administrators 

>n i_>rapos<» t thf» t**arhers th^t th^-y b*irga;n for a $.?S,^v><^t <iala-v 
: or ciassrorfr. te<^rh*?rs, Thv Keat danqer is that the variouii group s 
allow Thcft^eives trt get in*o .^n advor^*ry kind M ^ttu^ti Xhv 

sanagement f.utifu^. Ada: n • s t rator th<»n h.tvx' t^i qv nut and *. 
survovai tramino. TeachC'it ax^d ^ n 1 s t r a t or s sh^^uid not b<* adver - 

H.tri% v. rhe adffi i fi . ^ t r .4 1 At i wrre nev*^»r m fav**r ^^f in»^er f^iarif*n ft»r 
teaiher%. Th*> adrs i n . a t r a t '^r $ h*^v4* n«* ver h,\d th** i^ut t .^♦'t U i iVi\:t 
y^irtrif^ f t te^^rhpr^. Bit t .^rg.-^ : n ;ng c;ive» the::; .I'u* Wh * t :h 
;uM'd%^^d \n i: ^n'^f^'t .\X i cni ^^lArl thinking at'^*.i*. ^ ' > w I ^rti 

hm *■ iH^- r.^wlj r ; '-^w*'! i ^- : r - <^di.''.\* 

i\v.\ Ihi«i y.'i. i..r,sifl**r 1 - ; «>r r«'nt ;.ref»**nt r^^rnjrr*% 

A -.J duij*', af. 1 t.^t-f. A%k th^*, ;^ - c^^WDi i^thtMl w;th f 

> j* r : isN* . • ? « t h c r .1 f j*» . / <^ V ^ J*? . 1 ^ ; . r ^ ^1 <i «• • h * ^ a.-i r 1 1 ^ 

^r, % J.*tr. ■ * ; f*f • u 1 . , - If..-. \ ' 

r ' • . ^ ^ r n*' , r i . " . 

^ . » * . ^. -I ' 4«, • ' ? \ «• f . ^ * * . t ,1 * ' • *.r t , ^ «• , T 

' * h : 't ^ * <* < ^ T »*. ♦ * 4' : i ,\ ' .» . ; : ? t ' % - ^ - * 

_ ♦ r 4' i T * t ; J r ^ • 1^ * f t • K *'! r I ^ , ^ V ^ ^ : r , *i ^ it * «• _ * 

wt i i\' - * : ;rsi • * r • f • . • ♦ . ^ - ^ »« : 



in "Si'Ction ■ ^ul • Ar*'as" m.- part ni the t^y*' si i /.fusa; r »^ rn 
A.jr icui tur 1^ ijr*'S*nt t'd , lt»a^ if1<'nticai to thos»' or, A'K i 
f^ulturi' w»'r%', Witn th^- ^-xcption of nam* tht- sut:H*cts» 

mciudi^d in th»- 'ra<» st i nrina i f tot t h*- followm'; sub;>'Ct art-a**' 
Art, in< iudiT. # Cratts. Husin^'ss fdurat^or.. :> x ^! r i bu t i v< fduca- 
tior». Driver a/>i T r af f i t -^^at * t y hducatior., f-n-jU^^h. -or<i;r, 
Lanr^uao*-' s , fU^altn f-ducati^^n. Hoa*^ fconoaif.s, Induslr^ai Art^, 
Mai ht»»at ic <4 , Mu^*^ , ^'^vsl^ai rduc.itiur., Srin.Ci*, ^^^Kiai 
,tu?l:ts, an.j :ia-i^. J.^r-m ai a^uJ Unjust:. al 'du ,**^''. 
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